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PREFACE 


I woutp not, knowingly, have made a long journey to 
witness the dying agonies of an empire. I never should 
have thought of going to Turkey in 1847 if I had not 
been induced to believe that, since my last sojourn there in 
1827-8, the Government and the condition of the people 
had been greatly improved ; that an equality of rights had 
been established between the Mussulmans and the Chris- 
tian and the other Rayah subjects of the Sultan; and 
that the tyranny, oppression, and corruption, on the part 
of the men in office and power, which had been so re- 
volting during my former residence, had almost ceased 
since the accession of Sultan Abdul Medjid, and the 
rise of his present Vizier Reschid Pasha. Without be- 
lieving all that was told to me by persons in the service 
of the Ottoman Government, and closely connected 
with Reschid, I felt confident, from their assurances, 
that Turkey had made, and was then making, a consi- 
‘derable progress in order, justice, and civilization. 
I went honestly in search of this improvement ; but to 
see and judge for myself. The state of things which I 
found is explained in these volumes. 

My wishes, my interests, would have been best served 
if I could have found the very opposite of that which 
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I have described; but, finding things as they were, I 
could not report them otherwise—nor would I have 
done so for all the diamonds the Sultan has ever given 
away in nishans and gold snuff-boxes. 

At this moment I consider it of the highest political 
importance to England that the ¢rue condition of the 
Ottoman Empire should be made known. I devoted 
eleven months, and no small labour, to the collection of 
the materials which I now offer to my countrymen. I 
occupied myself mainly in studying the condition of 
the people, or the various peoples, nations, or races, 
that live under the rule of the Ottoman. I have dis- 
charged this work of almost everything that does 
not bear upon this one point. I have experienced 
a difficulty in suppressing, or leaving for some future 
publication, many pages of my journal which relate 
to scenery, antiquities, architecture, Turkish history 
and legends; and I still regret. having been obliged 
(for the present) to pass over in total silence several 
subjects which deeply interested me, and upon which I 
collected information from the best sources. Among 
these last I would mention the Armenian schools esta- 
blished by the American missionaries at Pera and 
Bebek; the missionary labours and scheme of Bishop 
Southgate; the case of Dr. Millengen, of Constan- 
tinople, whose children were kidnapped at Rome, and 
kept from him ten years (by the liberal, reforming Pope 
Pius IX., as well as by his predecessor Gregory XVI.) 


solely and avowedly because he was a Protestant; the 
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trade and resources of the island of Mitylene, concerning 
which much curious information was communicated to 
me by Mr. B. B——, one of the oldest and best of my 


friends at Smyrna, who had been residing some years 





in that beautiful island; and, lastly, a very curious and 
able (but long) paper on the deplorable state of agri- 
culture and the vices of administration in the country 
round Smyrna, which has been sent to me since my 
return to England by Mr. J. Wilkin of Smyrna, a mem- 
ber of a family from which I received numerous kind 
offices in 1827-8. 

I trust, however, that all these subjects will be delayed 
only for a few months. 

People seem more than ever disposed to say that a 
ereat book is a great evil. I was afraid of making this 
too long, as also of spoiling its unity of design. 


Canterbury, Feb. lst, 1850. 
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Ir was on Tuesday the 20th of July, 1847, at 9°25 a.m, 
that we weighed anchor at Plymouth, and made a fair 
start for Constantinople. We were on board the Vas- 
site! Tidjaret, a splendid new steamer, built for the 
Sultan or for a Turkish-Armenian company, patron- 
ized by His Highness (and in which his mother the 
Sultana Validé had an interest), by Messrs. White, of 
Cowes, and fitted up in the London river, at Blackwall, 
under the care and active superintendence of Mr. Ed- 
ward Zohrab, the Ottoman Consul-General. 

Messrs. White, though famed for the beauty of their 
hulls and for the many model-yachts and ships they have 
built, never launched a more graceful, beautiful vessel 
than this steamer. At the launch, and afterwards in the 
river, she attracted universal admiration; and this was 
bestowed upon her at every port we entered during our 
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voyage. She was fitted with beautiful engines (con- 
taining all the recent improvements), by Messrs. Mauds- 
lay. The Vassitei Tidjaret was too good and far too 
beautiful for the service to which she was destined ; she 
ought to have been kept as a royal pleasure yacht. We 
had her after-deck and elegant cabins almost entirely to 
ourselves, there being no other passenger admitted aft 
except a little Armenian priest. These floating apart- 
ments were infinitely more comfortable than any we ever 
found on shore, either in the Sultan’s European or in his 
Asiatic dominions. Captain R , the most watch- 
ful, most active, most cautious, and safest skipper I ever 
sailed or steamed with, was the son of a worthy admiral 
in Her Majesty’s service, was a gentleman and a pleasant 
companion. Good, hearty, merry Mr. H , who 
acted as first mate, was also an excellent sailor, a man 
of superior condition, and altogether as pleasant a com- 
rade as well could be met with afloat or on shore. With 
both of them it was more a summer trip of pleasure 
than anything else. ‘They were to deliver the ship up 
to the company at Stamboul, and the amount of their 
reward would about pay the expenses of their homeward 
journey through the continent of Europe. 

Our little Armenian priest was a more complete 
character than I had met with for many a long day. 
Narses L (Narses being Armenian for Narcissus, 
although our mate would have it that the English of the 
name must be “ Nasty”) was the dirtiest of all dirty 
little Oriental priests. He was very short in sta- 
ture, very thin and wizen, very sallow, much wrinkled, 
and very grey about the beard and .mustachios; but 
he had: a quick, cunning eye, a most fawning address, 
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and an expression of countenance which said, in a man- 
ner not to be mistaken, “ Beware of me, for I am a 
deep one.” He had been passing six or seven years in 
England, and had contrived to make a good deal of 
money by doing odd jobs about the Turkish Embassy, 
by helping such of the Ambassadors as were true Turks 
to kill time during our long winter evenings, by giving 
lessons in the Turkish language to Englishmen, by 
working upon the credulity and generosity of some of 
our Dissenting sects, and by writing and publishing what 
he called a “religious work.” Yes! Narses was one of 
our guild! Narses was an author—and the author of one 
of the strangest books that were ever written. The 
then Ottoman Minister, Prince Callimaki, who knew not 
what to make of it, had shown me this precious produc- 
tion in London; and, before we were well out of Plymouth 
Sound, the author presented me with a copy, and 
earnestly entreated me to read it and ponder well upon 
it, admitting that it was abstruse, difficult to be under- 
stood by cultivated intellects, and not to be understood 
at all by the vulgar herd. The title of the book was 
‘ Analogical Conversations. The purport of it was to 
recommend, and in fact introduce and impose, a mixing 
and blending of all the confessions and beliefs of the 
world into one composite religion, wherein every man, 
whether Christian, (Protestant, or Catholic, or Greek,) 
Turk, Chinese, Hindoo, Budhist, worshipper of the 
Delhi Llama, or pagan of the South Sea islands, or 
of whatsoever corner of the globe, or of whatsoever 
faith, should find his own belief together with the be- 
liefs of all the rest of mankind. Men were to take and 
swallow all this together, just as the Chinese are said 
B 2 
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to mix and gulp down all the medicines prescribed by 
conflicting physicians. A revelation from Heaven had 
assured him, in his London garret near Bryanston 
Square, that the great and glorious mortal had come 
into the world who would bring about and see fully 
accomplished this fusion of beliefs, faiths, and confessions, 
and that this glorious mortal was Queen Victoria’s 
eldest son, the little innocent Prince of Wales. The 
greater part of the small volume was occupied by extra- 
vagant and almost blasphemous laudations of the young 
heir to the British crown; and His Royal Highness’s 
effigies figured in the rudely engraved frontispiece, with 
the sun and moon at his feet, and the stars of the firma- 
ment at his right hand and at his left, like balls for him 
to play with. Narses complained that the artist had not 
sufficiently embodied his ideas, and said that, if properly 
executed, that little engraving on wood would have ex- 
plained nearly all his mystical meaning. I describe 
from memory; I have not the strange book. My copy 
was lost during the confusions and purloinings of one of 
the many fires at Pera. He had engaged some despe- 
rado in literature to help him to put it nto English. 
This translator must have been a congenial spirit. Be- 
tween them they had invented a variety of the longest 
and most astounding and unintelligible of words. Few 
were of less than ten syllables. The words had no dis- 
coverable roots or types. Narses and his colaborateur 
must have made them as they did terms and sentences 
at Laputa. Of the last paragraph of all in the book our 
little priest was uncommonly proud, boasting that that 
one thought would give immortality to the name of 
Narses L. The preposterous, irreverent, sacrilegious 
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idea was simply this—That Eternity was greater than 
God, and more than God, as it comprehended Man as 
well as God. He thought that all the passages about 
the little Prince of Wales were very fine, and that they 
ought to have procured from Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria a reward very different from that which had been 
meted to him. It was quite clear that he had written 
those extravagant, revolting passages in the hope of ob- 
tainng much money. He told us that he had sent 
three copies, beautifully bound, to Buckingham Palace ; 
and that all he had received in return was a letter from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Office acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the books. Day after day, week after week, he 
had expected to be summoned to the palace, there to 
obtain his due reward from Majesty in person. 

The ‘ Analogical Conversations’ were not likely to 
dispose me very favourably to the society and conver- 
sation of their author; but we were in the same ship, 
and he fixed himself upon me as a fellow-craftsman. 
As we were steaming fast away from the shores of 
Cornwall, and beginning to lose sight of the Land’s 
End, I asked Narcissus to what church he belonged or 
had originally belonged. He shirked the question, and 
referred me to his book, telling me that there I should 
find that in the eyes of philosophy all religions were 
pretty much alike, and ought to be one and the same. 
“‘T will read your book to-morrow,” said I, “but you 
call yourself a priest, and say you have been brought 
up as a priest. Do you belong to the Eutychean or 
ancient Armenian church, or are you a Roman Catholic 
Armenian?” His answer was now very quick and 
sharp: “ No! no!” said he, “not Roman! not Catoleek! 
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Catoleek not good! Bad by self; possible, good when 
mixed. See my book.” | 

“Then,” said I, “you are a priest of the ancient 
Armenian church.” : 

Narses turned his cunning eyes from me as he said, 
“Good! your understanding good! Ancient Armenian 
church very good. No pope! More like as good 
English Protestants. Priests have wife. Good ting 
priest have wife. No touch other man wife. Old 
Armenian church, English church much same—soon be 
all one. JI am clergimanno in old Armenian.” 

The little rogue was bold in his mendacity. He had 
evidently taken it into his head that Papistry was gene- 
rally unpopular at that moment among Englishmen, and 
that he should occupy a better place in my good graces 
by passing himself off as a member of the Kutychean 
church. Yet was his falsehood sure to be followed by 
almost immediate detection. When I spoke to him of 
that ancient Oriental church —a curious subject, on which 
I had bestowed some attention while residing at Constan- 
tinople in 1828—TI found he was totally ignorant of its 
history, doctrines, and ritual. His English was very im- 
perfect, but he had wandered a good deal in Italy, and 
spoke Italian very fairly. I therefore conversed with 
him in that language, when questioning him about the 
Eutychean Confession. The ignorance he betrayed was 
not therefore through misconceptions of language. To 
mask this ignorance he flew off into a lamentation about 
the intolerance and hatred of literature and philosophy 
of priests in general, and of those of the ancient church 
of Armenia in particular. Part of this speech sounded 
very like a translation from Voltaire or Diderot. The 
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plain truth was, that Narses our priest had no religion at 
all. To the Eutychean church he certainly did not 
belong. Soon after our talk on the quarter-deck, I 
learned in the cabin that on the preceding day he had 
gone eagerly in search of a Catholic chapel at Plymouth ; 
that he had genuflected and crossed himself, and done 
all that Catholics do in a chapel; that in a school at- 
tached to the chapcl he had examined some children in 
the catechism of the Roman faith, and that he had taken 
leave of the two respectable priests there, as a co-religionist 
and brother—as a wandering, much-enduring, afflicted 
member of the holy Roman A postolical church in the East. 
C , a very intelligent young man, who had served 
at the Ottoman Embassy in London seven years, who 
was now acting as our cabin steward—going to Con- 
stantinople in search of an improvement in circumstances, 
which, poor fellow! he did not find, although his in- 
tegrity, industry, and talent well merited i1t—told us 
that he had always known Narses as a Roman priest, 
and that he had more than once seen him publicly offi- 
ciate in a Roman Catholic chapel at the west end of 








town. C said, de plus, that he was the most perfect 
parasite living. One morning when this priest was 
wearying me with his ‘ Analogical Conversations’ and 
his brazen efforts to extort some praises of his book, I 
asked him what he was going to do at Constantinople. 
He replied that he intended to disseminate among all 
classes the amalgamation doctrines contained in his book, 
and to open a school, or academy, or CoLiece for the 
education of young Armenians of both churches. I 
hinted that the first might be found to be a dangerous 
process; that the Turks might lay him by the heels, 
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that the Greeks would be sure to take up the cudgels 
against him, and that neither the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the Armenians nor the Patriarch of the an- 
cient Armenian church would ever allow him to keep 
such a school. He replied that the Turks had lost their 
fanaticism ; that he had many great friends among the 
Turkish Pashas of the new school, who, as was well 
known, had no religion at all; that the Grand Vizier, 
Reschid Pasha, was his friend, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs likewise, and that they were no more 
Mussulmans than he was, and cared no more for Ma- 
homet and the Koran than he did. ‘“ Besides,” said he, 
“the Vizier is all for amalgamation—an amalgamation 
of races as well as of religions.” [Of this amalgamation 
scheme I had heard something before, and I was soon 
assured, at Constantinople, that it was the one idea of 
Reschid Pasha.] “But,” said he, “if I cannot make way 
with my doctrines, if I cannot keep a ‘school at Pera 
and turn it to profitable account, I will soon go back to 
England. There, a man with a new scheme of religion 
is pretty sure to find listeners and friends and protectors, 
and there there is no fear of his being persecuted or im- 
prisoned. Quelle care ledi! those dear ladies! they do 
so like religious discussion, and are so very liberal. An 
Oriental priest, if he only has a beard and practice, and 
knows how to manage matters, need never want for any- 
thing in London!” 

I had never before crossed the Bay of Biscay without 
a storm or a terrible tossing. ‘This time the Bay was 
as smooth as the estuary of the Thames; and the Vas- 
site! Tidjaret glided across it in charming style, making 
her eleven knots an hour, without any rolling, or strain- 
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ing, or effort of any kind. On the fifth day, at dawn, 
we were off Cape St. Vincent, and rather closer to those 
stupendous rocks and mountains than we calculated, or 
than was altogether pleasant or safe, the strong current 
in the Bay having carried us some three miles farther 
to the eastward than we looked for. There was a thick 
fog on the land, with the rising sun looking pale on the 
edge of it. We neither saw the land, nor knew that it 
was there, right before us! But there was a most rapid, 
magic-like raising or withdrawing of the misty curtain. 
It was opened like a drop-curtain at a theatre, and gave 
us a glorious view of the cape, and tower, and light- 
house. Helm a-port! If we had continued our course 
for another quarter of an hour, and the curtain had 
not been withdrawn, we should have gone right upon 
the rocks—and then farewell Vassitei Tidjaret and to 
all on board! 

That night—about midnight—we brought up in Gi- 
braltar Bay. On the following morning I was on deck 
at daybreak to see the sun rise on the hoary old rock 
and that varied scene gf the commingling of Europe and 
Africa, which my memory had always treasured as one 
of the most striking and beautiful panoramas upon earth. 
We landed at an early hour. After examining the 
town I hired a queer Spanish cabriolet, in order to 
make the most of time, and to show my son some of the 
haunts of my boyish days. We drove out of the gar- 
rison, and under the perpendicular northern face of the 
rock to Catalan Bay, and thence across the neutral 
ground to the Spanish lines. Instead of the tattered, 
squalid scarecrows I had been accustomed to see here, 
mounting guard, I found a very fine set of men—mostly 
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young—exceedingly well dressed, in simple, elegant 
uniforms, well armed and equipped, and incredibly 
clean. ‘This improvement, which is said to be general 
in the Spanish army, is of very recent date. We went 
on to the little village of El Campo, where we refreshed 
ourselves with some sweet Andalusian bread and some 
light wine of the country, and where I sat under the 
same vines and fig-trees which had sheltered me from 
the scorching summer heat thirty-two years ago. Re- 
turning into the garrison, we drove to the new Alameida 
or promenade, and on to the South to Europa Point, 
which looks across the noble Strait, and directly faces 
Mount Abyla, that other Pillar of Hercules, whose name 
has been sadly vulgarised into “‘ Apes’ Hill.” The place 
was full of recollections. There, on the utmost point of 
the Point, on that farthest battery, on that rock project- 
ing into the sea towards Africa, I used to resort fre- 
quently on the summer nights, and never failed being 
there when my poor friend Ensign T had the guard. 
We sat on the guns, or leaned over the ramparts, 
plainly hearing the drums beating the retraite over in 
Africa, in the Spaniards’ fortress of Ceuta, watching, 
when the night was dark, the bright fires along the 
mountains of Morocco, (where the swarth Moors were 
making charcoal,) speculating on the transmission of 
sound, and on the possibility of getting to Timbuctoo, 
and indulging in dreams of African travels far more 
extensive than it was ever our lot to be able to realize. 
Poor T went with his regiment to the West Indies, 
and there the yellow fever gave him to the land-crabs 
many years ago. I wasalive, and here again; but—the 
dreams were all vanished, the age of adventure was 
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past! In the Alameida I found the saplings planted 
by that best of good governors, old General Sir George 
Don, grown into fine large trees. I was present when 
most of them were put into the ground thirty-two years 
ago, with much rejoicing, yet with many doubts whether 
they would ever thrive in that rocky, arid soil. They 
have thriven admirably; and so has everything else 
which was undertaken by that amiable, virtuous, exem- 
plary veteran. ‘There was a blessing on all the good 
man did. It seemed to me, ona cursory glance, that 
little or nothing had been done at Gibraltar, in the way 
of civil improvement, since Sir George’s time. 

As it was a Sunday, the Spaniards and all the un- 
English part of the dense population were abroad and in 
their best attire; and as the weather was excessively 
hot, all the English were in their houses—the soldiers 
in their barracks. The usual guards were on the bat- 
teries and along the ramparts; but, except a sentinel 
here and there, one could scarcely see an English soldier 
or any other species of Englishman. It looked as 
though the place entirely belonged to the Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Catalans, Genoese, Barbary Jews, and naked- 
legged Moors from Tangier and Tetuan, who were 
thronging all the streets and outlets, thrusting us from 
the wall, and otherwise behaving somewhat less than 
courteously. ‘The swagger and insolency of these people 
did not seem to me an improvement on the past. 
There never was a juster, milder, more gentle ruler of 
a colony than Sir George Don, yet I well know that in 
his days these things would not have been tolerated. 
But our reformers must be perpetually encouraging 
changes—called reforms—and granting privileges and 
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immunities to the foreigners in our settlements, and 
hiberalizing until’ nearly all civil power is taken out of 
our hands, and Englishmen are the persons least con- 
sidered, and having least influence, in English colonies. 
It is at Malta as it is here. If our precipitate reformers 
fancy that the foreign populations have been conciliated 
and rendered. loyal and affectionate by these concessions 
and absolute surrenders of right, let them go for a few 
days to Malta and Gibraltar and make a proper use of 
their eyes and ears. Discontent or loud murmuring 
has increased in exact proportion with our concessions ; 
and the Government, by granting the full liberty of the 
press to the Maltese, who cannot make a proper use of 
it, have put a scourge into their hands, the strokes of 
which, dealt with a mad fury, and with hardly any dis- 
crimination, have caused more strife, more animosities, 
and more feuds than ever before prevailed in that 
island. Judging from all that I saw of them or their 
writings, the Maltese journalists have two capital objects 
—one to indulge their private spites by publishing 
indecent personalities, the other to bring the British - 
government into contempt with the islanders. 

At Gibraltar I heard two complaints: one of a 
decay of trade in the town; the other of a great in- 
crease of robberies and assassinations outside, in Spain. 
Owing to the enormous duties and the actual prohibi- 
tions of the Spanish governments, the best customers of 
the Gibraltar merchants were always the contraband 
adventurers. These fellows came, dollars and doubloons 
in hand, for the tobacco, the Manchester goods, &c. &c., 
which they afterwards smuggled into Spain. The 
quantities they could “run,” in my time, were immense. 
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By making extraordinary efforts, and employing great 
bodies of regular troops against it, the present Spanish 
government has spoiled this pretty trade. Many of the 
smugglers have therefore left the sea and taken to the 
road—have turned highwaymen. 

My old friends were dead or scattered long since. I 
however succeeded in finding one, the kind, most hos- 
pitable Mr. S——-, who had been settled nearly half a 
century on the Rock. With this early friend and school- 
fellow of Robert Southey, I used to ride to St. Roque 
and pic-nic in the cork woods, and sketch, while he shot 
all about the country, without any thought of robbers or 
other dangers whatsoever. He assured me that it was 
not now safe to ride five miles from the guns of 
Gibraltar, unless you went well armed and with a 
goodly company. He complained of a visible decline 
of morality and principle among the poor Spaniards. 
The Andalusian peasant was no longer the trustworthy 
fellow he had been. The liberales and constitution- 
makers, in suppressing the monastic establishments and 
expelling the monks, had taken no adequate care to 
provide the people with better teachers. In becoming 
less reverential and superstitious, the peasantry had be- 
come less honest and less confiding. It is the same 
story everywhere, or wherever these Continental re- 
formers have succeeded in establishing their sway. 
Those who sympathize with them tell us that better 
times are coming—that their world is now only in the 
“transition state ;” that we must wait'a few years longer 
to see the effects of these liberal institutions; that it is 
a positive good to knock down superstition; that un- 
belief, even though it approach to atheism, is better and 
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surer ground whereon to build up a rational faith than 
that which 1s afforded by a perverted and false belief’; 
that they have already got a free press and plenty of 
newspapers, and are beginning to print many new books ; 
that they will soon have an abundance of schools for all 
classes of the community ; and that the free press, news- 
papers, new books, schools and schoolmasters, will gra- 
dually set all things right, and establish a pure and high 
morality throughout these lands. I doubt. I think that 
the teachers want teaching, and that their character and 
entire philosophy (which is French and materialist) 
ought to be changed before any rational hope can be 
entertained of so happy a reformation. ‘These “drivers” 
are ultra-democrats all, and can use no engine or vehicle 
but that of an unbridled democracy. I believe with 
Sir James Mackintosh that a mob can never govern a 
mob: and do what we will, the mass of mankind must 
and will remain a mob. In old Europe, where we can- 
not find means of well feeding our populations, how are 
we to find the means of well educating them all ? 

Our steamer having taken in a supply of coals, we 
left Gibraltar at midnight, having been there just four 
and twenty hours. We reached Malta early on the 
morning of Friday, the 30th of July. I had last left 
this island in July, 1827. Hcre were a few very ob- 
vious improvements. Thestreets of Valletta were neater 
and cleaner than ever; most of the new buildings were, 
at the least, picturesque, and well adapted to the cli- 
mate; and there seemed to be a great activity and 
well-doing among the Maltese. Butoh! the beggars— 
the swarming—importunate beggars! Go where I would, 
in the streets, in the square, on the ramparts, or outside 
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the gates—I was enveloped by a cloud of beggars, turn- 
ing up their sightless eyes, holding out their gangrened 
limbs, and exhibiting disease in some of its most re- 
volting forms, and poverty in its most abject conditions. 
The Casa d’ Industria, and one or. two other charitable 
institutions, in which the Marchioness of Hastings, and 
Lady Emily Ponsonby, and the late Lady Errol, and 
the late Right Hon. John Hookham Frere took so 
much interest, have been allowed to fall into decay since 
the departure or death of those true friends of Malta, 
and professional mendicancy and street-begging have 
increased proportionably, or, rather, out of all propor- 
tion. The Maltese, of themselves, will do nothing to 
remedy this evil, and the local English government is 
doing nothing, or nothing effectually. 

There appeared to be no government in Malta. All 
the chiefs were away. I hardly remember such an 
official absenteeism! The Governor, Sir Patrick 
Steuart, had just started for England, having resigned 
in consequence (it was said) of being refused a tempo- 
rary leave of absence. The next most important 
functionary, the Government Secretary, had been ap- 
pointed eight months ago, but had not yet made his 
appearance on the island. He was reported to be at 
Paris. The Collector of Land Revenue, the Chief In- 
spector of Police, the Head of the Customs, and the 
Director of the Post-Office, were all away in England. 
It was said that the four last-named officials had been 
sent for in order to give vivd voce information, and to 
be examined with reference to some extensive change 
of system contemplated by the Colonial Office. But 
they and the rest of the authorities ought to be speedily 
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returned to their posts, for the Maltese were beginning 
to proclaim very loudly that they had no government at 
all, and that they ought not to be taxed to pay for one. 
From all I heard, and from the little I saw, I much 
doubt whether the Whig changes recommended by Mr. 
Charles Austen and his brother commissioner have been 
improvements. The course of justice is said not to have 
been so direct and pure since Englishmen have been 
driven away, and the courts have been filled with native 
Maltese judges. The police, which has been thrown 
almost entirely into the hands of Maltese, is shame- 
fully mismanaged, and has become inefficient. Three 
murders, accompanied with revolting circumstances, 
have been recently committed, and nobody has been 
brought to justice for them. In two of these cases sus- 
picions and circumstantial evidence are so strong against 
certain individuals that it is thought that any properly 
conducted trial would end in their conviction. But no 
such trial has been held; and the repeated murderers 
walk about in public, and live much as they lived before, 
except that the finger is cautiously pointed at them now 
and then to note that they have blood upon their hands. 
Fourteen or more years ago it was rather pompously 
announced that the system or no-system of Maltese law 
was to be amended by the most competent persons, and 
that a model specimen of codification would soon be 
ready. Yet, at this day, the courts of Malta present 
a jumble of conflicting laws and opposite procedures. 
The old Roman law, the Code Rohan (the most ap- 
proved code of the Knights of Malta), the Code 
Napoléon, the English Common Law, and fragments 
of half a dozen more laws make up that precious 
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confusion of all law and all right, which goes by the 
name of “ Legge Maltese.” 

These new, free newspapers of Malta are, indeed, 
excessively licentious and essentially anarchic. Nothing 
so deplorable as the English and Italian in which they 
are written, except the deplorable tone and temper, 
philosophy and reasoning of their articles. It is a 
liberty of the press nearly all on one side. Generally, 
the native journalists have it all their own way, for, 
although the local government gives its patronage to 
the “Malta Gazette,” its patronage is stinted, and it 
takes no care to see that the articles inserted are appro- 
priate and ably written. Then, the “ Gazette” is in 
English, which the mass of the people do not read. ° 
The Maltese take the poison in Italian, and cannot take 
the English antidote. It was the Duke of Wellington 
who said (when the scheme was first broached) that we 
might as well have a free press in a “seventy-four” as 
in Malta. Having given it, Government ought to pro- 
vide against its unfairness and excesses. 

Our garrison is very weak; but we are repairing, 
beautifying, and strengthening the fortifications. The 
work is not yet finished—there are delays arising from 
want of money—but a great deal has been done upon 
Castel Sant’ Elmo. Probably but few at home will 
now remember that the body of the brave and good Sir 
Ralph Abercromby lies interred within these truly war- 
like works. It was buried on a bastion, which, ever 
since that time, has borne the honoured name of “ Aber- 
cromby.” Lately while working at the repairs of this 
bastion, the soldiers came unexpectedly upon the hero’s 
coffin, which they treated with reverence, and presently 
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buried again. The coffin was in almost as perfect pre- 
servation as it could have been when first put into the 
earth. A good English eighteen-pounder passes im- 
mediately over Sir Ralph’s monumental] tablet, and 
shows its adamantine mouth seawards. The noble 
veteran could hardly have had a nobler or more appro- 
priate place of sepulture. 

As at Gibraltar so at Malta: the old respectable 
English mercantile houses have one and all felt the ad- 
verse effect of altered circumstances and systems of busi- 
ness; and the really prosperous men are to be sought for 
among the native shop-keepers and the little traders of 
all nations. The vast influx of travellers going to or 
returning from India, by itself, supports a very large 
portion of the inhabitants of Valletta, and enriches not a 
few of them. 

We dined and slept at the house of my old friend 
J. R., at La Pieta. The next day, at noon, we quitted 
Malta. 

On the morning of the 2nd of August, on going 
upon deck, I found we were abreast of the Malan 
promontory, or Cape Matapan. That evening we 
crossed the mouth of the Saronic gulf. A wondrous 
evening and a glorious scene! We saw the sun set be- 
hind the purple heights of Egina, and the bright crescent 
moon rise above Andros. Most beautiful and most 
rapid was our moonlight voyage through the Doro 
Passage. It is in summer time, and in these seas, that 
one truly feels the value of steam navigation. This time 
twenty years ago, in a tight good sailing vessel, we beat 
and tacked four days and nights to get through this 
' gtrait in the teeth of the Etesian wind; and we were 
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obliged to give it up at last, and bear away for Milo, in 
the land-locked port of which island we were shut up 
fourteen days without the possibility of getting out to 
resume our voyage to Smyrna. The Vassitei Tidjaret 
went through the passage in three hours. By an early 
hour of the following morning we were close to the 
island of Ipsara, and in the midst of capes, rocks, and 
isles, and enchanting scenes, that were familiar to me 
long ago. We glided behind Scio—in my apprehen- 
sion the most lovely of all these islands, and turning its 
northern point and the broad shoulder of Cape Kara- 
bournou, we began to enter the gulf of Smyrna about 
noon. The mysterious, the sublime Mount Sipylus and 
all that noble scenery at the end of the gulf was soon 
again before me. I felt as if I had never left the 
place, or as if I had been asleep and had suddenly 
awakened from a dream of twenty years. It has been 
said, by Mr. Hope and by many others, that we some- 
times live over again a former and long antecedent 
period of our existence.* There can be no doubt of it. 
I now, for a few short moments, lived over again that 
happy period of 1827, when I first sailed up this bay. 
We were snugly at anchor at Smyrna before five o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Having dined, we hurried on shore to look for some few 
of the many good friends I once had in this place. Death 
had carried off too many, some had returned to England 
or Scotland; but I had reasons to expect to find three 
or four yet in Smyrna. Upon inquiry we were posi- 
tively assured that they were all out at Boudja, passing 
the summer at that village according to the old custom. 


* Anastasius, 
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One should never believe in the accuracy of any infor- 
mation in the Levant. We procured horses about sun- 
set, and rode to the village, where I had passed many 
happy days, as fast as an execrably bad road would 
allow us; and then found that not one of the friends of 
whom I was in search was there. Two of them were in 
Smyrna, from which we had been making so much 
haste, and had not been at Boudja this year; one was at 
the village of Sedikeui, far away across the plain; and 
my choice, true-hearted, American ally—who ought to 
be United States’ consul at Smyrna and 7s not—my best 
of all old friends, Joseph Langdon, from Boston, was up 
at Constantinople, engaged in a desperate and all but 
hopeless struggle to obtain satisfaction or compensation 
for some claims he had on the Turkish government. 
Mrs. Langdon was, however, my old friend too, and she 
was here with the children, and most kind was the re- 
ception she gave us. We slept at Boudja in a pure 
atmosphere, and free from the persecution of musquitos, 
which at this season renders the town of Smyrna a per- 
fect purgatory to strangers. ‘he next morning we rode 
back to Smyrna under a most broilingsun. Nothing was 
moving along that road, or rather that rough path, ex- 
cept ourselves and horses, and the lizards and the noisy 
cicale. The plain and the near hill sides were parched 
to the colour of very light brown paper; but the 
charming valley of St. Anne, sheltered and shaded by 
Mount Pagus, was fresh and verdant as it always is. 
In the town we spent a pleasant day with Henry Borrell, 
now so well known as an antiquarian, numismatist, and 
collector, looking over his coins, walking about the 
place, and talking, now merrily and now sadly enough, 
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of those bygone times when he and I scarcely knew 
what a sad thought was. We passed another day on 
shore, employing it as actively as the excessive heat 
would permit. I again lived back. In the bazaars I 
bought some attar of roses from the very same old man 
I dealt with on my first arrival in 1827. I found him 
seated cross-legged on the identical boards, at the very 
same corner, in the same snug little stall where I first saw 
him twenty years ago. He looked as if he had never 
moved from the spot since then, but had grown older 
and greyer in situ. ‘The great bustle in the bazaars, the 
crowded streets, the quantity of shipping in port, the 
activity that was reigning all along the quays, betokened 
an increased population and a thriving trade. Outward 
appearances were in part delusory; but, since the ces- 
sation or suspension of the deadly ravages of the plague, 
which annually carried off its thousands or its tens of 
thousands, the population of Smyrna has perhaps some- 
what augmented. The increase might have been greater 
but for the cholera, which was very fatal here in 1835, 
and which, at the time of our present visit, was hovering 
round the country, and preparing to descend upon 
Smyrna, as it did with terrible effect in the course of 
the following year. Everybody knows how difficult a 
matter it is to get even at an approximation of the 
actual population of any city or town in Turkey, where 
no census is taken, and no registration of births and 
deaths established. It is said that the Porte now has a 
pretty accurate knowledge, but this may very well be 
doubted. A recent examination to ascertain the number 
of “protected subjects”—that is, not only foreigners 
living in the country, but of Rayah subjects of the 
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Porte, as Greeks, Armenians, Jews, &c. enjoying the 
protection of Frank embassies or consulates, was thought 
to have afforded the government some opportunity of 
making a rough calculation. Moreover, the Porte had 
resorted to another measure, which was truly oriental. 
Every Mussulman subject, in whatever part of the em- 
pire, was commanded under the severest penalties to go 
to his mosque on a certain day and hour. I believe the 
same day and hour was fixed for the whole empire. 
The Mollahs, it was said, had counted all the Turks in 
their several mosques, and had sent their totals to their 
pashas, or local aghas, who had remitted the lists to 
Constantinople, where the learned effendis employed in 
the Porte would only have to perform a long sum in 
the first rule of arithmetic! I was at first misled by 
some very inaccurate information, and by my own 
anxious wish to find that there was some substantial 
improvement in the country, and that the reports which 
had induced me to undertake this journey were substan- 
tially true. Whatever increment there might be at 
Smyrna had not been owing to the increase of the Mus- 
sulman part of the population. Although many villages 
had been completely emptied, and some towns in the 
interior almost abandoned by people who came to this 
trading sea-port to seek a better subsistence or to escape 
from their petty local tyrants, the Turks had not kept 
up their numbers in Smyrna. In my time they formed 
more than one-half of the entire population: according 
to old travellers, they formed more than two-thirds at 
the early part of last century; at present they do not 
form much more than one-third, being far outnumbered 
by the Greeks alone. I will by no means guarantee its _ 
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accuracy, nor was the paper given to me for anything 
more than an approximation; but notes before me state 
the number of Greeks at 80,000; of Jews, 15,000; of 
Armenians, 12,000; of Franks of all classes and pro- 
tected subjects, 5,000; and of Turks, 50,000. There 
are a few rich men of both classes; but, taken alto- 
gether, the Turks and the Jews are the poorest people 
here. | 

They kept to the richly coloured, flowing costume 
rather longer at Smyrna than at the capital; but now, 
the loose long robes of the East, and the turbans, the 
calpacks, the caouks have almost entirely disappeared 
from the streets. You only get glimpses of them in the 
bazaars, and in Turktown. The calpack—that enor- 
mous, ugly, balloon-shaped hat, of which the Armenians 
were so very fond—is now seen nowhere. The Arme- 
nians now wear the fezz or red cloth skull-cap, with 
blue silk tassel, like the Osmanlecs; and the Greeks, 
and all the Rayah subjects of the Porte, without even 
excepting the Israelites, wear the same head-gear as the 
Mussulmans. 

The fezz, like the bonnet rouge of the French repub- 
licans, is the great symbol of equality. But it is only a 
symbol, and the equality is only a theory. The change 
of dress has not at all improved the looks of the men. 
There was something picturesque even in Oriental rags. 
But great and truly lamentable has been the mistake of 
the fair Smyrniotes in abandoning their beautiful, antique, 
truly classical style of head-dress, and in adopting the 
coeffure, the hair-flattening, and plastering, and the caps 
and bonnets of Europe! In taking those exquisitely 
light and graceful turbans from their brows they have 
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uncrowned themselves! They are no longer Ionian 
queens—they are little better than Marseilles modistes. 
Even the admiring author of ‘Edthen’ might now- 
a-days walk all through Smyrna without one rhapsody. 

Here also trade or its agencies had changed hands. 
Of the thriving European houses of my time scarcely 
more than two kept their ground. Nearly all thé rest 
were broken, sunk, or utterly swept away. The now 
. flourishing men were the former native clerks and 
brokers of those respectable but unfortunate houses; or 
the backals (little shopkeepers) of my day; or pushing, 
intriguing, grasping, spare-living Greeks and Arme- 
nians, who had visited London, and Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, and Manchester, and Glasgow, and learned 
the advantages of buying directly of the manufacturers, 
or who had now brothers or cousins resident in England, 
and corresponding and doing business with them with- 
out any wntermédiaires. I would not take pride in the 
fulfilment of a prophecy, which (the fulfilment) has 
ruined or impoverished a good many estimable English- 
men; but I cannot but remember that twenty years ago 
I foresaw and predicted that nearly the totality of the 
business of this country would pass into the hands of the 
Greeks and Armenians; that the trade with England 
might possibly be increased, but that it would be a - 
direct trade, which would and must be fatal to the 
Kuropean houses in the Levant. The man who pre- 
tends to love all the world is likely to love no one 
part of it. I love the country that gave me birth, and 
as an Englishman I grieve to see my countrymen being 
gradually driven out of all these foreign parts, where 
for centuries they had occupied the foremost posts. 
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Surely, when this process is in active operation in 
Gibraltar and in Malta, when British merchants and 
agents are being overridden in our own colonies, and in 
nearly every colony we possess, there must be some- 
thing wrong, and much to regret. The recent altera- 
tions in our Navigation Laws appear to me the most 
dangerous of the many perilous experiments tried 
within the last twenty years. I venture upon another 
prediction :—in ten years there will hardly be an English 
vessel carrying a cargo to the Levant, or bringing home 
a cargo from that part of the world. The carrying trade 
will be monopolized—or nearly so—by the Greeks or 
by country vessels, under the Russian flag, but navigated 
by Greeks. Having lost our commission business, there 
will be nothing to be done by Englishmen on shore, 
and, losing our carrying trade, there will be nothing for 
them to do at sea. The British residents will be con- 
fined to the various members of a too-expensive diplo- 
matic corps, and to a dozen or so of consuls and 
vice-consuls, who, generally speaking, are useless or 
inefficient enough already, and who will then have no 
duties to perform. Our influence, which has ever owed 
very much to our direct commercial intercourse, and 
which never can be supported by mere diplomacy, must 
go down with arun! The love of travel and of clas- 
sical antiquity will continue to carry some English gen- 
tlemen to the East (so long as we have gentlemen left 
among us), and our ships of war will occasionally show 
themselves in those seas; but this will not recover our 
lost influence. And when we shall have been deprived 
of the carrying trade of nearly all the rest of the world, 
by the Americans of the United States—whose ecstatic 
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joy at the projected repeal of the Navigation Laws 
ought to have made our Ministers pause—by Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Dutch, Italians, where will be the 
nursery of our seamen, and how is our national navy to 
be manned and supported? ‘The moment we cripple 
our commercial navy our supremacy on the seas is gone. 
And then? .... Good night not only to the great- 
ness, but also to the liberty and independence of Old 
England. 

It did not appear that the honour or morality of 
trade had been improved in Smyrna by the change 
which had taken place. I was told that most frau- 
dulent bankruptcies were very frequent among the 
Greeks and Armenians, and that even the Turks, who 
had been such honest traders, were beginning to be 
seduced by the example. In London, I am assured by 
a competent City authority, that the Levant trade is 
becoming slippery and unsafe—a trick and chicane— 
that no English house can compete with the sharp 
Greeks and Armenians established among us, or con- 
tinue any time in the Levant trade without being 
ruined or reduced to the necessity of Levanting. One 
respectable house after another has entirely given up 
that branch of commerce within these last two or three 
years. 

Even at a glance I could discover notable changes in 
the society of Smyrna, which, if not very intellectual, 
used to have a certain ease and elegance about it. A 
man may make money much more quickly than he can 
make himself a gentleman. Gentility may be, in some 
rare instances, as it were innate; but it is never to be 
acquired in a hurry. Hence one of the reasons why 
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those who have it not hate, in their despair, those who 
possess it, and affect on all occasions to despise them. 
These Smyrniote brokers and backals, who now take the 
lead, have certainly vulgarized the place. Elated by 
their commercial success, they thrust themselves into 
all the highest or foremost places, without any regard 
to the feelings of those who held them so long, and 
whose humble, crouching servants they were only a few 
years since. Modesty and diffidence were never distin- 
guishing qualities in the Greek character; and ingra- 
titude, purse-pride, sullenness, arrogance, and grossiéreté 
are but too common among the Armenian race. These 
uneducated Greeks and Armenians, with their wives 
and daughters, have cleared the Casino or Assembly 
rooms of the old Frank families of the place. They 
have it all to themselves now; they have thoroughly 
democratized it, and—if my fair informants were cor- 
rect—a pretty bear garden they must have made of it! 
In that Casino in 1827, and particularly at the balls 
given by Lord Prudhoe (now his Grace of Northum- 
berland) I have seen, among the Frank Smyrniotes 
and some few of the Greeks of better condition, as 
much beauty and grace as ever I saw united under one 
roof in England, or any part of Europe. The fathers 
of some of those fair Franks belonged to families which 
had been settled in the country for a hundred years and 
more. There was a Dutch house which counted, I 
believe, an antiquity of a century and a half at Smyrna. 
It was one of the two which as yet survived; but in the 
course of a few months more it fell, as did also the 
other old house which had hitherto escaped bankruptcy. 

In Radical philosophy it is always the mass of the 
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people who are to rise in these “transitions” and to 
benefit by these changes. The “greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” or change is nought, and even 
revolution not worth making! Yet I could not see at 
Smyrna that the masses were better off, or that the poor 
were so well off as they were twenty years ago. Mourn- 
ful were the complaints I heard of house-breaking, 
robbing on the highway, stabbing, and throat-cutting ! 
Not a night passed but one, two, or more houses were 
broken into and robbed in Smyrna! This is no im- 
provement on the past. Twenty years ago house- 
breaking was unknown, and so little was thought of any 
other kind of robbing that few of us ever took the 
trouble of locking our doors at night. Many of the 
robberies have undoubtedly been committed by poor 
Greeks of the town, or by Dalmatians, or other Scla- 
vonians, or by Hellenes from the kingdom of Otho. 
But it is affirmed by nearly every one here that the 
perpetrators of all these offences are our subjects, the 
Maltese, and our protected subjects, the Greeks of the 
Tonian Islands. ‘Truly they are a desperate rabblement 
and a numerous! When they make Smyrna too hot 
for them they take a run up to Constantinople; and 
when inquiries after them become too pressing in Con- 
stantinople they take arun back to Smyrna. Of the 
two the Maltese are esteemed the greater and experter 
thieves, and the Ionians the readier stabbers and 
assassins. 

A good many murders had been committed in the 
villages in the plain between Mount Sipylus and the 
sea; and here the murderers had all been Mussulmans. 
The wretches who had robbed and murdered Sir 
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Lawrence Jones, having been caught and subjected to 
a loose sort of Turkish trial, were expiating their offence 
by a gentle and precarious imprisonment. Unlike his 
father Mahmoud, Sultan Abdul Medjid shudders at the 
thought of blood; and in the philosophy which Reschid 
Pasha learned in Paris and London, is included the 
idea that capital punishments are to be reprobated. 
For nearly every kind of murder, fine and imprisonment 
are now considered punishment enough—at least at 
Constantinople, or in the Palace and at the Porte. 
‘¢ These scoundrels,” said a friend, ‘* will soon be set 
at liberty. The Sultan carries his mildness to an in- 
jurious and ridiculous extent. When one of his favourite 
women is delivered he clears the prisons of malefactors, 
who are turned loose upon society to commit more 
crimes. One of these days he will have another son, or 
some other auspicious event will happen to him, and 
then you will see that the prison doors will be thrown 
open to the murderers of Sir Lawrence Jones.” 

And, in effect, five short months after this conver- 
sation, we learned at Constantinople that the mur- 
derers were all set free, and that Her Majesty’s consul at 
Smyrna had been about the last man to learn the fact, 
or to take any care about it. My old friend entertained 
no very good opinion of any of the recent reforms in 
the Turkish empire. ‘ Let some people talk or write 
what they will about it,” said he, “ other people must 
still eat much stick: there is still a great part of the 
world that can be governed only by the stick. Take 
away the stick and you bring in a contempt for the law. 
In Turkey the bastinado was the one great principle 
and instrument of government. It is falling into disuse ; 
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and you see the consequences. ‘These people care very 
little for imprisonment, especially since they know that 
it will not last long. But they did stand in awe and 
terror of the bastinado, which used to be administered 
to them at once, and on the spot, when they were 
caught in flagrante delicto. A devidji of a Turk has 
not imagination enough to apprehend or fear a punish- 
ment which is to be delayed for weeks or for months, 
and which very probably will never be administered at 
all. Summary justice, after the old Eastern fashion, 
and the bastinado, as the head of the police used to 
apply it when you were here before, might put a stop to 
these robberies, burglaries, and murders; but the 
present system will never do it! They will go on in- 
creasing.” 

Though not entirely concurring with my old friend, 
I am inclined to the opinion that a barbarous or even a 
semi-barbarous people are not to be governed by mild, 
relaxed laws. 

Having taken in a fresh supply of coals, and about 
350 recruits for the Sultan’s regular army, we left 
Smyrna on the evening of Friday the 6th of August. 
These recruits, who were a source of amusement and 
interest during the rest of our voyage, were from the 
towns and villages situated round Smyrna and Magnesia, 
and from the mountains farther in the interior of the 
Pashalik, beyond Sardes. Tattered and torn they 
were, yet were they scarcely more ragged than the Irish 
recruits we had been accustomed to see brought into the 
depot of Canterbury in the spring of this year. There 
were many wretched objects among them, but the ma- 
jority were well-limbed, broad-chested young fellows— 
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not tall, but sturdy, and very active, considering that 
they were Turks—in fact they were excellent raw 
materials for soldiers. They were as merry and play- 
ful as kittens, although nothing had they to drink but 
water, and nothing to eat but coarse bread, garlic, and 
a few onions. They looked with amazement, and with 
many ‘‘ Mashallahs!” at the repasts of our gentlemen 
engineers and stokers. No three hundred and fifty 
poor fellows of any country or faith could have behaved 
better than they did while they were with us. Yet it 
appeared that some of them had not led a pattern life 
up in their mountains. A Turkish officer who had 
taken chief charge of the squad at Smyrna, asked twe. 
of them who were particularly ragged and thin, whats 
they had been doing at home. They replied very : 
good-humouredly that sometimes they worked in the 
fields, and sometimes stopped travellers in the mountain 
passes; and one of them played off a little pantomime 
with his pipe-stick to show how they rested their muskets 
on a rock and fired from behind it, being well covered 
and concealed. Some of them contributed to the 
amusement of the party on board by playing a rude sort 
of guitar (made of a hollowed gourd, with three thin 
tinkling wires passed over it for strings), by singing long, 
low, monotonous songs to this accompaniment, or by 
dancing to it some very primitive and grotesque dances. 
As I knew the reluctance with which the Turks entered 
the regular army, and submitted to discipline and the 
restraints of a barrack life, I was somewhat surprised 
to see these poor fellows so very cheerful. I found 
upon inquiry that this did not all arise from their being 
reconciled to the service. The year before last the 
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districts of most of them had been visited by scarcity 
and absolute famine; great distress still prevailed up 
there (though hundreds of thousands of acres of rich, 
productive land lay untilled, and for centuries un- 
touched by the plough), and they were in a half-starving 
condition when they were enrolled. This hard brown 
bread, these heads of garlic and few onions, were to 
them a feast—abundance and luxury! The Sultan, too, 
had lately limited the military service to five years, 
after which the soldiers were to be free to re-enlist, or 
to return to their own homes with such little savings 
as they might have made. ‘Then they were going to 
Stamboul, to the great capital of the Osmanlees, to one 
of the holy cities of Islam; and, to these provincials, 
Stamboul is invested with more glories and more 
magic than is the city of Bagdad, in the days of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, in the imagination of our young 
readers of the ‘Thousand and One Nights. When 
night came on, our recruits stretched themselves on the 
smooth hard deck, and slept as if they had been upon 
the best of beds. On the following morning, when we 
went upon deck, we were off the coast of Troy, and saw 
the sun rise from behind Mount Ida. 

At 10 a.m. we were abreast of the Turks’ historical 
town of Gallipoli, where, in the month of May, 1828, I 
was detained three days by adverse winds and the always 
contrary current.* I bowed to my old acquaintances, 


* I then embarked in the old “ Hilton Jolliffe,” the jirst steamer ever 
seen in these seas, She was going up to Constantinople to be offered on 
sale to the Sultan. The Turks along the coast knew not what to make of 
her, and some of them were greatly alarmed at her appearance and per- 
formance. Mahmoud bought her, and the “ Hilton Jolliffe” was for a fow 
years the only steam-boat in the Ottoman empire. 
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the islands, and jutting capes, and steep promontories: of 
the Sea of Marmora or Propontis as we passed them at 
the rate of good nine knots an hour, in spite of adverse 
wind and current. ‘Towards sunset I saw once again 
the long rounded summits of the Bithynian Olympus. 
Night closed in upon us as we were off Buyuk 
Tchekmedjé or Ponte Grande; the moon was late in 
rising, and the sea was covered with a haze which had 
travelled down from the Euxine. A small Turkish 
steamer, which was steering everywhere, and which 
would: not be warned or attend to the ordinary rule, 
nearly ran into us. If a collision had taken place, the 
Turks would have gone to the bottom, not we—which 
would have been some consolation. But as we were 
off San Stefano, we ran the narrow chances of another 
and more equal collision. The haze had thickened, and 
we had a blunder-maker on board. At Smyrna we 
had taken up a skipper called Captain C , who was 
to assume the command of the vessel so soon as she was 
given up to the company at Stamboul. As Captain 
R —— had never been in these narrow seas before 
(though Mr. H had, and repeatedly), he allowed 
C to give him a little advice, and C , in the 
manner of his country, encroached, and almost assumed 
the command from the moment we got to the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. C was a native of Pera; a born 
and bred Perote. When I have said this I have said 
almost everything. He had had some practice on board 
of coasting steamers, and knew his way, in clear weather, 
from one headland to another; but if he was a sailor, 
then would I have undertaken to eat the Vassitei 
Tidjaret. The creature was bearded and mustachiod, 
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and uncommonly fine. He wore kid gloves on deck, 
and a figured silk waistcoat; he had a gold or gilt 
chain round his neck big enough and long enough to 
have hanged him; and he had tight pantaloons, tightly 
strapped down under a pair of high-heeled boots, in 
order to display his calves, which were with him the 
favourite parts of his frame. He had picked up a little 
English, for hardly any of these steamers in the Levant 
can be managed without English engineers; and English 
passengers had been frequent on board. But his know- 
ledge of our tongue was very imperfect, and apt to be 
dislocated by any sudden shock of the nerves. When 
the haze was heaviest we made out a steamer even 
higher and larger than ourselves coming right upon us, 
with the full force of the downward current from the 
Bosphorus aiding the power of her engines. C—— 
being disturbed, gave a wrong word of command in 
English, and was on the instant obeyed ; and we were 
going slap into her, to meet shock with shock, when 
Captain R rushed forward towards the engine, 
and Mr. H ——,, taking a leap and sundry springs which 
never could have been made by our kid-gloved, tight- 
breeched Perote, was on the paddle-box in a trice, and 
letting off blue lights. Our adversary also let off blue 
lights and backed her engines. Yet was it a close 
shave after all. That vessel was a large, powerful 
French Government steamer, on her way to France. 
If we had struck, together with our three boats and our 
three hundred and fifty Turks, we must, according to 
probability, have all perished together in the Propontis, 
opposite San Stefano. The moon rose as we neared the 
Seraglio Point, and was shining out beautifully, and 
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brightly illuminating the broad grey domes and the 
slender, tapering, white minarets of the mosques at 
10 o'clock, when we let go our anchor in the incon- 
veniently deep water of the Golden Horn. It was 
Saturday, the 7th of August. Deducting the stoppages, 
we had had, of actual navigation, thirteen days minus 
two hours. I heard again the familiar music of for- 
mer days; the muezzins chanting on the tall minarets, 
and the countless unowned dogs barking, yelping, and 
yelling in Constantinople, and in the Christian suburbs 
of St. Dimitri, Pera, and Galata, and round the corner 
of. the harbour at Tophana, and across the Bosphorus 
in the Asiatic suburb of Scutari. That night we slept 
quietly on board, and so did our Turks, though they 
were exceedingly eager to land in a place which they 
considered as an earthly paradise. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Constantinople — Landing Recruits — Cleaning a Steamer — Hadjé the 
Aleppine — Old Tahir Pasha — Pera and its Abominations — Active 
Trade in Slaves, white and black — Reschid Pasha, the Grand Vizier 
and great Reformer — Fashionable Promenade — Fire ! — Fires ! — 
Antonio Stampa — New Bridges across the Golden Horn — Altered 
Dress and Appearance of the Turks — Armenian Arrogance — Pleasures 
of a Pera Lodging — The Princes’ Islands — San Stefano, Dr. Davis, 
and the Sultan’s Modcl Farm — Deplorable State of Agriculture — 
Insane Attempts at Manufactures — The Dadians — Mr. Carr — Bishop 
Southgate —- Perotes — Therapia — A Lussian Monument. 


Our sleep was a short one. It commenced after mid- 
night and concluded at the first peep of day, when the 
Turkish recruits began to land in great confusion and 
not a little noise. As soon as they were all over the 
sides, 1t was found that they had left the decks in a 
most filthy state, and had colonized all the fore part of 
the ship with vermin. All hands were instantly had 
up to cleanse and purify, and about a dozen Maltese 
from shore were taken on board to assist in these ope- 
rations; for some of the Turkish grandees are rather 
early risers, and Captain R—— wished the vessel to 
be in her most perfect order before any of them came 
off. Brooms, buckets, and holly-stone, and a great 
many tons of the water of the Golden Horn, produced 
a magical effect; the steamer was cleansed inside and 
out, and in two hours she was as smart and clean, and 
looked as trim and elegant, as when she had first slipped 
away from her moorings at Blackwall. I believe this 
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was the last time that the Vassitei Tidjaret was seen in 
all her neatness and beauty. The Turks soon made 
her as filthy as an Irish swine-boat, or as an old New- 
castle collier. Before 7 o’clock, when persons connected 
with the company began to come off, with sundry other 
natives from Galata and Pera (who had all an unman- 
nerly impatience to get breakfast on board, and a mar- 
vellous appetite when they got it), the hot August sun 
had perfectly dried the decks and every plank and stick 
about her. At about 8 o'clock there was a grand note 
of preparation; a big boat full of unshaved Armenians 
came off to announce that the great Hadja, the director 
or manager of the company, was coming. One of these 
fellows carried a portable leather English writing-desk 
and portfolio, to show that he was a katib or scribe, 
and two others carried long tchibouques. They were 
presently followed by their chief, who came alongside 
in a caique, pulled by three pair of oars. Old Hadja 
bore his history and his character in his countenance. 
He was an Armenian from Aleppo-—a place in which 
the meanness and rapacity, and the other vices of the 
Armenian character are said to attain their fullest 
growth. Even a Jew of Salonica, or a jobber and traf- 
ficker of Pera, will find his genius rebuked by an Alep- 
pine. Hadja had been a trader and a seraff, or banker 
or money-lender, and had made himself famous in 
Turkey by the sharpness of his practice. The Aleppine 
said that the vessel had cost a deal of money—a 
very great deal of money—and then he asked how many 
passengers she could carry on deck, and how many in 
the cabins; and how many sacks of horse-beans she 
could bring down in her hold from Trebizond. I 
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could not help saying to the Perote skipper C ; 
that it was a pity so beautiful a craft should be 
employed for such common purposes; that the Sultan, 
who, or whose mother, had paid part of the money for 
building her, ought to purchase the Vassitei Tidjaret, 
and keep her as a pleasure yacht. ‘“ He not will buy,” 
said C , “he not will go to sea one, two days.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he not can leave his womans.” 

In about an hour a six-pair-oared caique pulled along- 
side, and a very fat and old Pasha came up the gang- 
way, supported on either side by a sturdy Turk, who 
held him under the armpits. This was the great Tahir 
Pasha (the buywk or big Tahir, as he was called, to dis- 
tinguish him from another Pasha of the same name). 
This ancient, who had filled some of the highest offices 
of government, was said to be a very ignorant man, 
and looked a very coarse one. He at present managed 
the affairs of the Sultana Validé, and was otherwise 
interested in this Turco-Armenian company. An 
essay was made to’ lead him over the ship, and to 
explain her beauties and her improved machinery 3 
but he knew no more of a ship than was known 
by our poor puzzled recruits; he would see nothing 
but the cabins: and, when he had seen them, he seated 
himself on deck near the poop, and asked whether our 
people had not some good English cheese and English 
beer; and whether they had not brought up some good 
Cassaba melons from Smyrna. There were of all 
these things on board and in high perfection; and 
abundant specimens were soon brought to him, the 
Perote skipper C—— insisting on acting as waiter to his 
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Excellency, and going down almost on his knees as he 
presented the well-covered tray, and set it upon a low 
camp-stool. Heavens! what a fawning and cringing 
and crouching there was! Even the great Hadj bent 
to the deck, and touched the hem of the Pasha’s gar- 
ment, and put the hand, which had so touched, to his 
lips, when Tahir first came on board. Our English 
sailors and stokers looked on with open mouths and 
wondering eyes. Meanwhile Tahir Pasha, with an 
appetite as astonishing as that of the Perotes who had 
been breakfasting below, proceeded with his déjeuner. 
It was a sight to see! He looked like a Delhi Llama 
at breakfast, surrounded by his worshippers and admi- 
nistering priests. An attendant with an awful black. 
beard held a large light blue silk umbrella over his 
head: Hadji scooped out the cheese, and cut it into 
pieces to fit the mouth; a Perote merchant drew the 
corks, and filled the Pasha’s glass with creaming brown 
stout, C cut up the melons into the nicest slices, 
other volunteers performed other offices, and about a 
dozen attendants, with their hands crossed before them 
in sign of reverence, stood round the great man. When 
Tahir had eaten an incredible quantity of cheese and 
sweet melon, and had emptied about two bottles of 
the beer, he performed (in a very audible manner) 
certain indescribable operations, and then the  tchi- 
bouquejee presented his narguilé or water-pipe, which 
was as big and as bright as a portable altar. When 
he had smoked and hubble-bubbled for a quarter of 
an hour, he went over the side, and away in his 
splendid caique to his yolli or marine villa on the 
Bosphorus. 
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It was three o'clock in the afternoon before we 
landed at one of the filthy feculent wharfs at Tophana. 
We had been given to understand, and we had read in 
newspapers, that wonderful local improvements had 
taken place of late. Our first step on shore rectified 
this error, and rudely dissipated the beautiful illusion 
which the external aspects of Constantinople almost un- 
avoldably create. Everything was as dirty and dis- 
ordered as when I had left the place; there seemed, 
however, to be an increase of population, and as it was 
a Sunday afternoon, all the Christian Kayahs were 
abroad, or thronging the open coffee-houses, singing 
and drinking, or smoking. We took horses to ride up 
to Pera. Most difficult was our navigation through the 
narrow, crooked, roughly stoned streets, which were all 
crowded by an insolent looking rabble, that would 
hardly move to the right or to the left; and when we 
came to the steep ascent of the hill, by streets equally 
narrow and slippery—having lost the habit—the journey 
appeared to me quite perilous. In one of the very 
steepest and narrowest of these streets we met a long 
train of horses and asses, descending with loose badly 
packed loads of fire-wood and of timber, the upper end 
of which projected into the air above the beasts’ heads, 
while the lower extremity dragged along the ground, 
clattering over the rough stones, and making a nolse 
most distressing to unused nerves. There was scarcely 
room anywhere to pass them. After one or two narrow 
escapes from blows on the off knee, we dismounted 
from our sorry hacks, to walk up the rest of that infidel 
hill, through the carcases of dead dogs and dead rats 
and other abominations. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
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had been done to improve the place or to facilitate 
communication; the streets, being more worn and fre- 
quented, were decidedly worse than they were in 1828. 
To novices it was really difficult to avoid falling or 
stumbling at nearly every step. The streets looked as 
if they had been paved by having loose stones thrown 
down haphazard; most of the stones had their roughest 
sides or sharpest angles uppermost; many of them 
were loose and rolled as we trod upon them, and every 
here and‘ there were gaping interstices or deep holes 
between. They were never swept, and never could be 
swept: the dust was almost suffocating, and it annoyed 
the eyes as much as the stenches did the nostrils. We 
ran through a gamut of stinks: when we got past the 
carrion, an odour would come out of some of the houses 
too pungent to be borne with any patience, or a crowd 
of garlic-feeding Armenians would send whiffs at us 
that made us stagger as though we had been hit by 
grape-shot. We groped our way through void spaces 
left by some recent fires, and whereon they had left all 
the unsightly ruins and the cinders and pungent ashes 
which affect a stranger like cephalic snuff. This out- 
set was rather discouraging to one who had come in 
honest search of improvement. But I was determined 
not to judge hastily. They had not improved the 
streets here, but they might have improved them over 
in Constantinople Proper; and if they had not mended 
their pavements, they might have mended other 
matters. 

On reaching the crown of the hill at Pera, we took 
up our quarters in a rickety, noisy house, overlooking 
the smaller burying-ground, the arsenal and part of the 
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port, and kept by a woman of portentous dimensions, 
the well-known Madame, or Signora, or Cocona G 
At the table d’hote we found three French officers. 
Monsieur le Colonel very soon told us that he was on a 
sort of tour of inspection, a mission extraordinaire, 
that he had seen very extraordinary scenes since his 
arrival, and that he thought Turkish reform was all a 
mere flam. He and his two attachés had come up 
some two months ago from Algiers, where they had 
been serving several years. They had been up to Tre- 
bizond, and had returned thence in a steamer with 
fifteen young Circassian females under the charge of 
two old slave-dealers, who were bringing them for sale 
to Constantinople. “ On nous donne « croire joliment,” 
said the colonel—“ They make us believe fine things! 
The Sultan has ordered the public slave-market to be 
shut up; and upon the strength of this ordonnance the 
newspapers here have proclaimed that there was an end 
to slavery everywhere in the Sultan’s dominions, and 
Europe has been silly enough to believe—l Hurope a 
eu la sottise de le croire. I have known the country 
many a year. The slave-trade, black and white, was 
never, within my knowledge, more active than it now 
is.” Another Frenchman, a civilian, and a very quiet, 
gentlemanly man, who had no mission either extraor- 
dinary or ordinary, but who, after having travelled in 
England and over a good part of the Continent, was 
travelling in Turkey for his amusement, more than con- 
firmed the assertions of the colonel. He too had been 
up the Black Sea, and had seen white slaves shipped at 
various ports for the Stamboul market. 

On another subject the Frenchmen were still more 
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eloquent and communicative. They all had been toge- 
ther to-day to pay a visit to the Grand Vizier, and they 
had all been pestered and pursued for presents by the 
Vizier’s innumerable servants. ‘ Reschid Pasha,” said 
the colonel, “has lived a good deal in Paris and in 
London. He knows the usages of civilized society. 
He knows perfectly well what an incongruous and mon- 
strous thing it would be thought if the domestics of the 
Prime Minister of France or England were to run 
down stairs after every visitor clamouring for backshash. 
I have been to the Vizier’s several times, and whether 
it were on business or to’ pay a visit of ceremony, down 
came the domesticity upon me as soon as I was on the 
staircase. He keeps three or four hundred servants 
and retainers. Why does he keep them if he cannot 
feed and pay them? Why, in any case, have such an 
army of unproductive, useless idlers? How many ser- 
vants has M. Guizot? I do not believe that Lord 
Russell has very many. And here is this prime minis- 
ter of a ruined country with three or four hundred ! 
It is the same system chez little Ali Effendi, the 
minister for foreign affairs. These are the two men 
with whom foreigners are most frequently brought into 
contact. These are the intellectual summities of the ~ 
empire; the leaders, par excellence, of civilization and 
reform; the men who have most loudly proclaimed in 
France and in England that the manners and customs 
of the Turks were changed, and that where they were 
not changed they would soon change them. Parbleu! 
You cannot go to their houses without being robbed. 
And see how they live at home! their wives and 
women separated, and shut up, and caged, just as 
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they were when the Turks first came to Constanti- 
nople !” 

I was somewhat astonished; but I comforted my- 
self by fancying that the Frenchman must be preju- 
diced. 

We went out to walk in the cool of the evening. 
Twenty years ago the Perotes had only two prome- 
nades, and both were in burying-grounds, over or 
among thickly growing cypresses and crowded Turkish 
tombstones. They have only two, and the same pro- 
menades now. As, on account of the unevenness of the 
roads, dogs, thieves, and the Turkish night-watch, we 
could not venture far from our hotel without having a 
lantern carried before us, we limited our walk to the 
promenade of the Petit Champ. This is an esplanade 
or terrace running above the tombs. Since my time 
they had run a tolerably decent iron railing along the 
edge of the terrace to separate it from the cemetery ; 
but all the rest was as I had left it: the ground was 
neither levelled nor watered; it was full of inequalities 
and holes: and in the best parts the dust was two or 
three inches thick. But, such as it was, the place was 
crowded. The coffee-houses and ice and lemonade 
shops, and the open spaces in front of them, were all 
filled with what appeared, in that uncertain light, to be 
very fashionably dressed people. A number of young 
Turks in blue frock-coats, tight-fitting pantaloons, and 
varnished boots, were sitting out on their chairs, and 
talking with the Perote Franks and their ladies. At 
either end of the esplanade there was a tolerable band 
of music, playing waltzes and polkas, and pieces from 
the operas of Rossini and Bellini. All the ladies, of 
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whatsoever race (or, as they term it here, nation), were 
habited in the Frank or European manner. Bonnets 
there were, and of the most diminutive sizes, @ la mode, 
and bustles there were, and of ambitious dimensions ; 
but the old Greek dress, or the old loose Armenian 
dress, the yashmac (or white mask for the face), the 
turban and kalemkiar were to be seen nowhere. They 
kept up the merriment till a late hour; the two bands 
(at the request, no doubt, of some of the three hundred 
and odd English skippers waiting for a southerly wind 
to get through the Bosphorus into the Black Sea) 
finishing their performances by playing “God save the 
Queen.” 

I could scarcely fancy that I was at Constantinople. 
But I had not been long in bed when the beating on the 
rough pavement of heavy iron-shod clubs, and the shrill, 
wild, often-heard and well-remembered cry of “ Yangin 
var! Yangin var !” (Fire there 1s! fire there is!) gave 
me assurance that I wasin Turkey. I rose and looked 
out of the window; and, perceiving that the fire was 
not very near to our hotel, I did as people do in this 
country—I returned to my bed, and went to sleep 
again. But again was my slumber broken by the 
beating on the pavement and the ery of ‘“ Yangin var !” 
But this time the fire was farther off than before, and 
my interest in it proportionably smaller. It was only 
at breakfast next morning that we learned that some 
forty houses had been burned somewhere up the Golden 
Horn, beyond the Greek quarter of the Fanar, and 
that a dozen or so had been turned into cinders and 
ashes over at Scutari. One of our French officers was 
quite angry with the people of the house for not having 
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called him up to enjoy “ce beau spectucle.” ‘“ Ayez un 
peu de patience, Monsieur,” said Madame G——, “ you 
will have plenty of opportunities to see a fire if you stop 
here a week: most likely we shall have another to-night. 
And these are such beautiful nights for enjoying the spec- 
tacle out in the open air! Soyez tranquil, Monsieur ; vous 
verrez bientét des ces beaux spectacles.” ‘ Ma fot, there 
are no others to amuse us here,” said the Frenchman. 

In effect we had another conflagration that night, 
and during the four weeks that we remained this time 
at Pera or in the neighbourhood, there was a fire, greater 
or smaller, every night, besides three by daylight. No 
improvements had been adopted to check this constant 
destruction of labour and capital. 

Descending to Galata, the commercial part of these 
suburbs, we found Mr. Langdon of Smyrna, Mr. B ; 
and others of my old friends and associates. Among 
these I would by no means omit or forget good old 
Antonio Stampa, whose magazine serves as a general 
rendezvous to the English, and is stocked with all those 
things which English residents or travellers most re- 
quire. At the time of my former residence, whenever 
I wanted anything done I went or sent down to 
Stampa, and he did it, or got it done for me. It was 
the same now. We could not have lived had it not 
been for Antonio Stampa. This honest, intelligent, 
kind hearted Lombard, from the Lake of Como, has 
been equally serviceable and essential to many hundreds 
more of my wandering countrymen. As testimonial 
gifts are so very fashionable just now, we English travel- 
lers in Turkey ought to unite in a good testimonial to 
Antonio Stampa. 
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We went over to the city, or Constantinople proper, 
to take a first general survey of the bazaars, the mosques, 
and the Turkish quarters of the town. 

There was a visible change, which was in many respects 
a change for the better. In the first place, instead of 
being obliged to cross the harbour in an uncomfortable 
caique or wherry, you traverse the Golden Horn by a 
broad, commodious floating wooden bridge, which ad- 
mits of the passage of horses, cars, arubas, and coaches. 
There are two such bridges, one leading from the 
Arsenal, the other, considerably nearer the mouth of the 
magnificent port, from Galata. The bridge from the 
Arsenal was built first, about seven or eight years ago. 
The Galata bridge was thrown across about four years 
ago. I wastold that no foreign engineers had anything 
to do with their construction; that they were designed, 
made, and put together by Greeks, Turks, and 
Armenians, and that each of them was begun and com- 
pleted in an admirably short space of time. Where 
nearly all information is doubtful and contradictory, I 
never could get at a perfectly satisfactory history of the 
works; but they undoubtedly do honour to those who 
planned and executed them, being simple, unexpensive, 
light, and thoroughly adapted to the purpose.* To 
make a solid stone bridge, to sink shafts and piles into 
the very deep bed of the Golden Horn, would, if prac- 
ticable, have been a work of enormous expense, labour, 
and time. Besides, from the situation of the Arsenal, 


* A recent traveller says that the plan of the arsenal bridge (the one 
first built) was suggested by a Greek named Georgi, master mast-maker 
in tite dock-yard, and was executed by his department. See ‘ Three Years 
in Constantinople,’ &c., by Charles White, Esq., Lond. 1845, vol. iii. 
n 8290 
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and the many quays and wharfs above the bridges, it 
was necessary their great ships of the line, and other 
vessels masted and rigged, should pass and __repass. 
Both the bridges are floating bridges, being supported, 
the upper one by sections of very strong rafts, and the 
lower (or Galata one) by a great number of pontoons or 
lighters, decked and made waterproof, which are ranged 
at short distances, and most firmly moored and made 
fast and steady to the bottom, there being no tide at 
all, and not much current here, and the water not often 
rising or falling more than three or four inches. There 
is very little vibration, or shaking, or motion of any 
kind. We were several times on the bridges when a 
whole regiment of infantry, followed by some artillery 
and fourgons, were passing. Any portion of the 
bridges may easily be repaired without necessarily 
stopping the passage. Caiques, lighters, and all the 
smaller classes of vessels glide through two open spaces 
between the moored pontoons, as through the arches of a 
regular bridge; and by a very simple contrivance and 
arrangement as to time, craft of all sizes, inclusive of 
the enormous ships of the line on their way to and from 
the Arsenal, are allowed to pass freely, and that too 
without any serious interruption to the traffic over the 
bridges. At an early hour of the morning a portion of the 
bridge opens and leaves a broad passage to all such vessels 
as are to pass up or down the port. After remaining open 
for the necessary time, the detached portion floats back 
to its place, presently the passage is closed up, and the 
platform of the bridge again united. Many and voci- 
_ ferous—at first—were the complaints and maledictions 

of the boatmen; but inestimable has been the benefit 
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which these two bridges have conferred on the people 
of Constantinople and the suburbs, many of whom have 
daily or almost hourly occasion to pass or repass. To 
do this in all sorts of weather—in the storms and snows 
of winter—in frail open boats, was no small matter. 
Let the busy Londoner only imagine what would be 
his condition if our bridges on the river from London 
Bridge to Putney were all destroyed, and he had to 
embark in a wherry every time that business or plea- 
sure called him over to the Southwark side of the 
Thames. In my time these floating bridges were not 
dreamed of; and any such construction would have 
been considered an impossibility. No toll is levied on 
the upper or Arsenal bridge, but the lower bridge is 
every day rendered most profitable to government and 
those who built it. The toll is light. At each time 
of passing—in returning as well as in going—a foot 
passenger pays five paras or about a farthing English ; 
but the concourse is so great, the flux and re-flux are so 
continuous, that even at this low rate the daily receipts 
amount to a considerable sum. The brilliant success 
—financially—of this experiment ought to encourage 
and impel the Porte to render the streets of the capi- 
tal and of all the suburbs passable for wheeled car- 
riages ; to turn the horrible bridle-paths of the country 
into good roads; and to span the chasms, and the beds 
of rivers or winter torrents, with good, stout bridges. 
Ignorant and slovenly as they may be, the farmers 
might thrive if they had but roads to a market. Now, 
it often happens that there is plenty in one district, and 
famine in another, at no very great distance. 

Such were some of my speculations the first time we 
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crossed the Galata bridge. I believed then in the 
boasted patriotism of the Vizier Reschid, and really 
entertained hopes that good advice would be taken and 
followed. I had been assured in England that they 
had begun making roads in various directions; the 
assertion was repeated to-day by a person connected 
with the government—and I continued to believe in it 
until I began to see things with my own eyes, and to 
collect evidence from very competent and disinterested 
witnesses, who had recently travelled nearly all over 
the empire, and who had not seen a single road made, 
or even begun, either in the European provinces or in 
the Asiatic. 

The Turks over in Constantinople certainly looked 
much less like Turks, and were far more civil than in 
1828. They were incomparably less picturesque and 
imposing in their outward appearance. The forced 
change of costume has transformed them into a rather 
mean, shabby-looking people. But for the glaring red 
fezz (a mean, ungraceful head-covering in itself), they 
might pass for Franks who employed bad tailors and 
seldom got their clothes brushed. A blue frock-coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, and dirty duck pantaloons not 
wider than we wear them, were the prevailing fashion. 
In my time Sultan Mahmoud had made war on flowing 
bright-coloured robes, and a fierce attack on the loose, 
baggy nether garments of the Mussulmans; but still 
the prejudice was strong in favour of an amplitude of 
trousers, and a shabby fellow continued to be designated 
as a “tight breeches,” or “narrow breeches ;” but now 
every man’s breeches were narrow in- Stamboul except 
_ among the common people, Oulema, Dervishes, and a 
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few old-fashioned country-people from the mountains in 
Europe or from the interior of Asia Minor. In many 
cases it cost me thought and trouble to distinguish be- 
tween Mussulmans and Rayahs. Twenty years ago 
there was no possibility of confounding them; for, even 
without the then marked distinctions of dress, of head- 
gear, of boots or papoushes, the Osmanlees were to be 
known by their swaggering gait, their overbearing looks, 
and their contemptuous insolent manners. The Turks 
now seemed to have lost their pride and their sense of 
importance. Over in the City they were the quietest 
and most modest part of the population. Their former 
swagger and rudeness appeared to be transferred to the 
Armenian Seraffs and their dependents. Where I had 
been repeatedly insulted and more than once spat at by 
the Turkish rabble, we certainly found nothing now but 
civility. In 1828 there was no going across the Golden 
Horn into Constantinople without being attended by. 
one or two armed Turks; and the presence and guard 
of the faithful could not always screen one from the 
most gross and opprobrious language. We were now 
alone, my son and I. In the bazaars we met some 
Frank ladies, dressed in the French fashion, unveiled 
and unattended, walking about unconcernedly and 
making their purchases. They are constantly doing 
this, walking over by the Galata Bridge, which is about 
the best promenade here, and walking quietly back 
in the midst of Turks, and not unfrequently in 
the midst of troops. Formerly it was a solemn and 
hazardous day that on which any European ladies ven- 
tured across the port to Stamboul! It was quite a 
a and great forethought and many preparations 
E 2 
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were necessary. The Turkish authorities must be 
spoken to, half a dozen cavasses or chaoushes, girded 
and armed to the teeth, must be provided for the 
escort by some embassy or other, or the ladies must be 
muffled up and disguised in Turkish costume, and wear 
the white muslin face-covering yashmac, which makes the 
liveliest and loveliest of living women look like so many 
walking spectres. Onachangé tout cela! Ona bien fait. 

It must be noted, however, that we did not stroll far 
from the bazaars, where they are accustomed to the 
daily visits of Franks; and that the ladies from Galata 
and Pera confined their rambles to that quarter. We 
very soon found that beyond these limits a good deal 
of the old fanaticism and hatred of Christians remained, 
and that we could seldom walk orride about without 
being insulted; and it was fear, sheer fear of conse- 
quences that saved us from actual assault. 

To live at Madame G——’s was an impossibility ; 
her house was so noisy that one could neither read nor 
think ; and every evening the promenade in front of it 
was like a fair, thronged with vociferous people, and 
having its two bands playing from sunset till midnight. 
We ran away to Dr. P. Z—-—’s, and after staying there 
a few days we transferred ourselves to the Pension 
Anglaise, situated on another corner of the smaller 
Turkish cemetery, close to the convent of the dancing 
Dervishes. .The noise was almost as bad as at Madame 
G—~’s, and here, as there, we were tormented by bugs, 
fleas, mosquitoes, and sand-flies. But these were con- 
comitants—a little more or a little less—to every habi- 
tation in Pera; and our present host, poor Tonco 
Vitalis, besides being an easy, good-tempered, obliging 
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fellow and an excellent narrator of stories and Pera 
gossip, and about the pleasantest companion one could 
have over the evening tchibouque, or on an excursion 
into the country, was the son of one of my old allies, 
who, in 1828, kept the only hotel or lodging-house in 
the place for foreign travellers. Everybody in those 
days, as long before and some years after, knew old 
Giuseppino. Poor old fellow! He speculated, and had 
losses and crosses, and his losses brought on a depression 
of spirits and an illness, and his illness brought in upon 
him the monks of Santa Maria in Pera, and the monks 
never left him quiet until he consented to renounce the 
world and go and live with them in the holy harmony of 
their monastery. He never had a day’s peace after 
that. Such of the friars as were not sour fanatics, were 
worldly-minded, greedy plunderers—and some of them 
united in themselves the qualities of fanaticism and the 
habits of thieves. ‘They wanted him to alter a will and 
to deprive his children even of what he had put them 
in possession. ‘They did not let him live long, but he 
lived quite long enough to discover that there was not, 
even in Pera, a worse canaille than the monks of Santa 
Maria. They wheedled and terrified him out of a good 
deal of money, and when he was dead they quarrelled 
for his clothes and blankets. So ended our host Tonco’s 
father, poor old Giuseppino, who was well known to. 
Major R , Lord P , the Hon. Mr. E , and 
a host of other English travellers, who had cherished 
him in his way, and had well filled his purse. I believe 
that some of them will be affected by this account of his 
last days. Of his son Tonco some of the natives and 
others spoke unkindly and uncharitably; but for ‘amy 
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part I take him to be the best Perote host there is or 
ever was. His mansion, by the dancing Dervishes and 
the scrubby cemetery, and broken dishonoured Turkish 
tombstones, and blighted ragged cypresses, was not 
quite a paradise. The dirty people in the neighbour- 
hood were always shaking their carpets in the burying 
ground just under our windows; the unowned dogs 
burrowed and littered there; in the day-time there 
was generally a collection of idle, noisy vagabonds 
among the cypresses; and at night-time, whenever the 
alarm of fire was given or other noise made in the streets, 
or whenever a disagreement arose in the canine colony, 
there came up a prolonged chorus of dogs, bitches, and 
whelps that murdered sleep. I speak not of the odours, 
for except some of the ambassadorial residences (and 
they are never quite free), there is no place in Pera or 
Galata where one can escape them; and being on the 
edge of a hill, and having an open space before us, we 
occasionally caught a pure zephyr from the mountains 
of Asia and from the Propontis. Atday-dawn, as those 
villainous curs in the cemetery began to cease their 
barking and yelling, the tale of discord was taken up 
by the early itinerant venders of milk, eggs, fruit, vege- 
tables, caimac, and lollypops—Turks, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Bulgarians, Jews—and all bellowing or screaming 
to their very utmost. These loud, shrill, harsh, horrible 
sounds (and I never heard such harsh voices as among 
the Greeks and Armenians of this place) generally lasted, 
with little intermission, from 4 o'clock in the morning 
ti]] 10am. We thought that nothing could well be more 
detestable than the summer at Pera; we had afterwards 
to learn that the winter there could be still worse! 


Caar. IT. THE PRINCES ISLANDS. «OD 

As frequently as we could we escaped from our pur- 
gatory into the country. Twice we went to the Princes’ 
Islands for a day or two with Joseph Langdon and a 
few other friends. A steamboat now ran regularly 
every afternoon to Prinkipo, approaching on her way 
the contiguous islands of Antigone and Khalki, and 
returned as regularly to Stamboul on the following 
morning. ‘This was a great convenience, and had 
induced many Greek and Armenian families to.make 
this island their summer residence. The little group 
is picturesque and charming, and Prinkipo, the chief of 
the group, is really beautiful in itself’; but I saw it with 
the more emotion from my recollections of the past. 
Just nineteen years ago I was conveyed hither from 
Pera almost in a dying state, and here I recovered my 
health. I have always believed that I owed my life to 
the sweet air and quiet of this island, to the goodness 
of Madame Von Zuylen de Nyevelt, the lady of the 
Netherlands ambassador, and to her Swedish physician, 
who rescued me just in time from the hands of an 
Irish practitioner. The island was not very quiet now. 
It was crowded in the habitable part, and evidently fre- 
quented by an inferior or coarser set of people than 
those I had been accustomed to meet here. Of the 
genteel families of the Fanar, of the graceful and ele- 
gant Greek ladies, I could not see a single specimen. 
If there were any of the latter they must have been 
travestied and spoiled in French dress and fashions. 
The village or town by the water’s edge was as roughly 
paved and as filthy as ever; but although many of the 
wooden houses seemed on the point of falling to pieces, 
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the place had evidently grown somewhat larger. Be. 
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hind the village, and on the lower slopes of the pleasant 
green hills, partially covered with low-cut vines, the 
number of detached villas had increased considerably, 
and one or two of the traders of Galata were laying out 
gardens in a somewhat improved style. I saw—above 
most of these villas—the cool pleasant house in which 
I had lived. I inquired after my kind Greek hostesses. 
They were dead: all three of them had gone, long 
ago, to join the males of the family, whose heads had 
been cut off by Sultan Mahmoud. 

They had spoiled the esplanade called ‘‘ Magyar,” 
by narrowing it, and building houses upon parts of it. 
In my time it was kept tolerably clean, but it was now 
overthronged, and no pains were taken to remove or 
lay the dust which the Greeks and Armenians kicked 
up every evening. Just opposite, on the near island of 
Khalki, close on the margin of the smooth sea, there 
stood the fine spacious barracks which Sultan Mahmoud 
was building in 1828. After being occupied some time 
by troops, the building was, I believe, turned into a 
school for the army, and then into a naval school. 
But of late years it has been empty, and entirely neg- 
lected, and it will soon go to ruin, without any thought 
of the large sums that it cost. It was said that one day 
when he visited the place, Sultan Abdul Medjid’s foot 
slipped on landing, or his sillictar or sword-bearer 
dropped his sword, or some other ill omen happened ; 
and that, therefore, his Highness has never returned to 
the spot. But, even without ill omens, it is a general 
and anciently established usage for one Sultan to neg- 
lect all the buildings that have been erected by his 
predecessors, unless it be some mosque. Sultan Selim 
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shunned the palaces and kiosks built by his predecessor, 
Sultan Abdul Hamed: Sultan Mahmoud, who followed, 
shunned all those which had been built by Sultan 
Selim; and Sultan Abdul Medjid is now neglecting 
nearly all the edifices erected by his father. It is from 
this habit that we see so many kiosks fall into ruins 
before they have had time to grow old. 

We also went twice to the village of San Stefano, 
pleasantly situated on the Sea of Marmora, but which 
has little else to recommend it. Hither and thither a 
small steamboat plied daily during the summer season, 
while a third and much larger boat ran up every 
evening to the thickly peopled villages on the Bos- 
phorus. Here was decided improvement. The first 
time we went with Mr. F. T , and Mr. J. R : 
In one of the hottest of days, in the middle of August, 
I walked with them a long way over the neighbouring 
country, to find that nearly everything was much as I 
had left it—that all was barren. We ascended to the 
hill village of Saffra-keui, and there, in a short but 
loud thunderstorm, and in the midst of noisy Greeks, 
and scared hens, and quacking ducks, we speculated on 
the meagreness of Turkish poultry, the progress of what 
was called “political reform,” and the future prospects 
of the Ottoman Empire. The high road to Adrianople, 
which ceases to be a road a mile or two farther on, 
traversed the undulating plain beneath us; of other 
roads there was not a trace, nothing on all that wide 
expanse but rude irregular bridle-paths, which are 
almost impassable in winter; but from that height we 
‘saw the tall chimneys of the iron works, blast-furnace, 
and cotton mull near Macri-keui, and the immense | 
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enclosures and buildings, and engine-houses for all 
manner of manufactories that were to be at Zeitoun 
Bournu; the Armenians having, years ago, persuaded 
the Sultan that the proper way to improve the country 
was to begin by establishing in it all manner of manu- 
factures, and so prevent the issue of money to England, 
France, and Germany; and that by importing a hundred 
or two of foreign workmen, and making them teach 
their arts to the people of the country, they could soon 
create a Turkish Manchester and Leeds, a Turkish 
Birmingham and Sheffield at Zeitoun Bournu, and pro- 
duce (between that place and Macri-keui) every article 
that could be needed. Even if the plans had been 
honestly carried out by the Armenians, instead of being 
turned, as they were, into mere sources of jobbery and 
gaspillage, this would have been preposterous—a putting 
of the cart before the horse, a beginning at the wrong 
end with a vengeance! I will merely note here that in 
a country, with most rich and productive soils, where 
agriculture might be carried to an almost indefinite 
extent and variety of production, more than nine-tenths 
of the best land was untilled; that the farming was of 
the rudest, most primitive style; that agriculture, as a 
science, was not yet born; that there was not, as I have 
before observed, a road made in the whole empire; 
that from a want of a little outlay of money in draining 
and canalising, vast tracts, not excepting some in the 
immediate proximity of the capital, close under the 
walls of Constantinople—not even excepting some of 
the places here beneath our eye where the Armenian 
sages had established their works—were desolated by 
malaria fevers, and rendered absolutely pestilential 
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during one half’ of the year. The day that we were up 
at Saffra-keul, old Mr. H , the English manager at 
Macri-keui, was making a grand smoke with his fur- 
naces and tall chimneys; but two or three days later 
the great fire in the blasting furnace went out for want 
of coals; and it was never rekindled again for more 
than six months. 

The second time that we went to San Stefano was in 
company with Mr. Carr, the United States’ minister, 
who had a house in the village, and Mr. N. Davis, 
from South Carolina, the brother of Dr. Davis, who 
had charge of the Sultan’s Model Farm. We owed the 
acquaintance of these gentlemen to my old friend 
Langdon, and through them we became gradually ac- 
quainted with the whole American colony at Constan- 
tinople. And, thus early, I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge that from these Anglo-Americans—one and all— 
we constantly met with hospitality and acts of kindness. 
They and I were not always of the same mind on 
public matters and political systems or theories; but I 
do not believe that men could disagree in a more 
agreeable manner. In the village—badly enough 
lodged heaven knows!—we found Dr. Davis, his lady, 
and charming young family. The doctor had been in 
Turkey more than a year, but Mrs. Davis, his brother 
and children had arrived only a week or two before us. 
They quartered us in their house, and made us as com- 
fortable as they could. I was much: interested in the 
model farm, which, we understood, was really to serve 
as a model, and to be the nucleus of agricultural deve- 
lopment and improvement, and I soon became still 
more interested in Dr. Davis himself. This seemed to. 
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me the one, sole beginning at the right end; and the 
doctor, then full of energy and hope, appeared to be 
the very man’to carry out the plan. He had been 
engaged nearly all his life in agricultural pursuits, in a 
country whose soil and climate did not very materially 
differ from these. He had been a planter; he was the 
son of a planter, the grandson of a planter. As is very 
common with men of his condition in that part of the 
United States, he had studied medicine, and had taken 
his degree at Charleston. His medical knowledge had 
been useful on his own estates and neighbourhood, and 
could not fail of being useful here. He had been 
chiefly engaged at home in the production of cotton, 
but he had both experimentalised and practised in other 
branches of agriculture, and he was well known in 
America as a writer on those subjects. With his near 
neighbour, Colonel Hampden, of South Carolina, he 
had paid much attention to stock, and the methods of 
improving the breeds of horses, cows, sheep, &c.; and 
as Turkey most deplorably stood in need of these im- 
provements, he understood that their introduction would 
be one of his important offices at the Model Farm. 
Altogether he combined practice with science, to that 
degree which fitted him to be a teacher. He was to 
have under his care and immediate control, upon the 
farm itself where practice might go hand in hand with 
theory, an agricultural school—the pupils to be young 
men of the country, Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
We found him busily engaged in writing an intro- 
ductory lecture, and some elementary treatises, which 
were to be translated by some learned atid into 
Turkish, it being, however, implied that the students 
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were to learn the English language. All this plan— 
of which I had heard nothing until we arrived at Con- 
stantinople—appeared to me sound and promising, and 
for some short time I shared in the doctor's bright 
hopes. Besides a very earnest desire to do that which 
he thought he had been honestly brought to do, he was 
moved by the strong impulse which one feels when he 
has placed nearly his all at stake. He had sold his 
plantation, and had removed his family to a strange 
and not very propitious land. He, however, had not 
done this lightly. The Turkish government, being at 
first most especially desirous of improving the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, which was thought to have mainly filled 
the coffers of Mehemet Ali, and to have enabled the son 
of the satrap of Egypt to shake the throne of the 
Sultan, applied to the United States’ government, in 
direct letters addressed to Mr. Buchanan, the foreign 
secretary, for an American planter of character and 
ability, competent to take charge of the imperial Model 
Farm, offering a contract for seven years, with a very 
liberal salary and handsome provision. After several 
planters had rejected the proposals, Dr. Davis, partly 
through a well-intentioned advice of Colonel Hampden, 
accepted them. It was a governmental affair; and the 
doctor’s contract, as to particulars, was to be signed, 
and actually was signed by Ali Effendi, the Sultan’s 
secretary for foreign affairs, on the one side, and by 
Mr. Carr, the United States’ minister, on the other. 
Mr. Buchanan testified that Dr. Davis was in all essen- 
tials the best man they could send, and the Porte 
acknowledged the receipt of this letter with warm pro- 
fessions of gratitude. When the doctor arrived at Con- | 
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stantinople, Reschid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, by order 
of the Sultan gave a dinner to him and Mr. Carr, and 
treated him with every possible or allowable distinction. 
The doctor believed that the heart of the Turkish 
government was in the project. But for ways and 
means he was referred to the Armenians—the Dadians, 
who managed the Sultan’s gunpowder manufactories, 
and the manufactories at Zeitoun Bournu and Macri- 
keui, and heaven knows how many works and projects 
besides. Here he at once found impediments which he 
never could have foreseen. Months passed away before 
they would fix upon a locality for the farm; and farm 
buildings which, according to promise, ought to have 
been finished by this time, were scarcely yet begun. 
The Model Farm had been pointed out to us from 
Saffra-keui; but we had not been able to see anything 
more than a broad, unusually compact, regularly shaped 
field of vivid green, with two or three light green 
tents pitched near to it. But the doctor had found 
temporary shelter for himself and family in San Stefano, 
fourteen agricultural pupils were lodged in the corner 
of a vast, deserted imperial kiosk near the village; the 
Armenians had promised despatch up at the farm, and 
both Reschid Pasha and Ali Effendi had given assur- 
ances that all things should be made to go on smoothly 
and rapidly, and that the Sultan was deeply interested 

n the experiment. 

The farm was situated on the highest part of a very 
smooth, gently ascending plain, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the village, quite open to the Sea 
of Marmora, and the prospect of the mountains of Asia 
Minor and the ridges of Olympus. Hundreds of aeres 
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of good corn Jand lay all round it, which had not been 
touched by the plough for ages. They were beginning 
to raise walls to inclose an immense parallelogram, where- 
in the doctor intended to erect stables and all the build- 
ings and dependencies of the farm. A dozen or two of 
skulking, lazy Armenian masons were at work, tapping 
the stones with their mallets as though they were afraid 
they should hurt them; and after every ten or twelve 
taps they laid down their mallets and took rest. On 
another part of the grounds we found two Bulgarians 
and eight or ten Turks, who had been engaged as farm 
labourers, and who were all squatting on their hams, and 
smoking their pipes under the shade of a rude tent 
which they had rigged up. ‘The only men we saw 
really at work were four emancipated negroes, whom 
the doctor had brought from South Carolina. They 
had been born on his father’s plantation, and had an 
attachment and fidelity—an affection for the doctor and 
his children—which were both striking and touching. 
They were fine, athletic, intelligent men, and incom- 
parably the best agricultural labourers we ever saw in 
Turkey. On a part of the farm gently shelving down 
towards a runnel or brook, we came upon a fine cotton 
field, which was neatly enclosed and very neatly cul- 
tivated. ‘The seeds had been of the best of the South 
Carolina or Georgia cotton, each pod of which contains 
at least six times as much cotton as a pod of that which 
is usually cultivated in this country, the quality of the 
material being as superior as the quantity. Although, 
through the want of hands and the other delays 
caused by the Armenian managers, the seed had not « 
been sown until six weeks after the proper time, the. 
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cotton had come up and thriven beautifully, and was 

now promising a fine harvest. Dr. Davis considered 
that the experiment had succeeded; that he had fully 
proved that the best American cotton might be grown 
here; and that by distributing the seed and showing 
the people his processes, one great benefit would be 
conferred on the country. From other fields he had 
reaped a tolerably good harvest of wheat ; and from an- 
other a remarkably fine crop of the large, beautifully 
white, savoury, and nutritious Indian corn or maize 
(Cooke’s corn), which has been of late years cultivated with 
so much success in the Southern States of the American 
Union, which is there very cheap, and held to be the best 
of food both for man and horse. Decidedly the sweetest 
and most nourishing bread we ate in Turkey was made 
of this Indian corn in the doctor’s house ; and before we 
left the country we had some opportunities of seeing 
what excellent nurture this corn was for horses. Mr. 
Layard had brought down from Nineveh a young 
Arabian mare, which, upon leaving for England, he 
had entrusted to the friendly care of Dr. Davis. The 
mare arrived at the farm a poor, thin, shambling,weedy 
creature; but after a few months she was improyed out 
of all knowledge. Another Arabian, sent to Mr. Carr 
from Syria, had derived equal benefit from the diet of 
white maize. The doctor’s own Turkish horses— 
though poor under-bred brutes—also got into excellent 
condition. The food had the effect of making the flesh 
firm, and of improving the wind. The doctor men- 
tioned .as facts well known in his country that Colonel 
Hampden, who had brought some of the finest horses 
of England into the Southern States, had improved 
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them by this diet; and that high-bred English horses 
thus fed, acquired more speed and more power of en- 
durance than they had had in England. These are 
matters which well merit attention at home; it is as 
easy to import the white maize as the inferior yellow ; 
and from the results that I witnessed I would strongly 
recommend, not only to breeders of horses and keepers 
of studs, but also to our bakers and pastrycooks, to try 
a few experiments without loss of time. The doctor 
had not yet been able to form a poultry-yard—every- 
thing being so difficult here—but he told me he had 
never seen poultry thrive as they did upon this grain. 
To a country like Turkey, where the soil and climate 
nearly everywhere (on an area of thousands of square 
miles) were admirably adapted to its growth, the in- 
troduction of this maize would surely be of immense 
benefit. I was assured that, with his very light and 
cheap South Carolina plough, and the fixed but simple 
system of cultivation he pursued, the doctor had pro- 
duced on one acre more of this corn than the people of 
the country had produced of the common yellow maize 
on six acres; and that even without any change of cul- 
tivation, and with the slovenly processes of the Turks, 
Greeks, and Armenians, they might grow on one acre 
three times more white maize than they grew of the 
yellow. 





From some rough meadows, which were partially 
inundated in the rainy season, but which had been left 
in a state of nature for centuries (and to which the 
doctor had been able to do nothing, this being his first 
season), very abundant crops of not bad hay had been 
taken. It will appear incredible, but it is an absolute 
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fact, that there is scarcely a place in Turkey where they 
make hay at all. There was not a single hay-rick to 
be seen anywhere even in the neighbourhood of the 
capital: we never saw any until we approached Kutayah 
in Asia Minor. Yes! the Turks were going to make 
Manchesters and Birminghams, and they absolutely 
needed to be taught how to make hay! ‘They have no 
substitute for it. They give chopped straw to their 
horses; but the cows are left to shift for themselves on 
the open fields and wild heaths or downs, which are 
parched up, burned brown by the heats of summer, and 
boggy, frequently covered with deep snow in the winter. 
Even in the capital it is difficult to obtain good sweet 
milk during one half of the year. Of the frequent, and 
at times terrible destruction of stock from want of winter 
food, I shall have frequently occasion to speak hereafter. 

Sitting down with my friend on the highest part of 
the ground, which is nowhere very many feet above the 
level of the Propontis, on some loose stones that were 
to form part of his dwelling-house, partially shaded 
from the evening sun by a green Turkish tent-cloth, 
and having Mount Olympus facing us, and the whole 
farm under our eye, we dwelt upon the possible progress 
of agriculture, by which—and by which alone—the 
country was really to be improved. The doctor had 
been induced to believe that many of the obstructions 
and delays had been owing to the prolonged absence of 
Hohannes Dadian, the real manager-in-chief of all these 
new enterprises. ‘I hope,” said the doctor, “ that you 
will stop and see us through another season. We are at 
the very beginning; we have scarcely broken ground 
yet. But come back in four or five years, and, if these 
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Turks and Armenians keep their contract with me, you 
will see what I shall have made of this farm. I will 
have those meadows covered with fine cattle; I will 
have an improved breed of horses: this wide, bare, 
sun-burned common will be enclosed and cultivated for 
produce as well as experiment. The farm then will 
not only pay its expenses, but render a good profit to the 
Sultan. I shall have turned out some of these young 
men qualified to teach others. ‘The common farmers of 
the country will have improved. They are not so bad 
and by no means so stupid as they are thought. A 
good many of them have come from a long distance 
to watch my operations, and to obtain ploughs like my 
South Carolinas, and seed of this cotton, and white 
maize to sow. The Sultan and Grand Vizier have 
ordered that all these things should be distributed 
among the country-people, and at first gratuitously, in 
order to give improvement an impetus, and to en- 
courage the people to quit their old routine. I have 
given away a few of my ploughs already; some have 
gone up the country towards Adrianople: I have also 
distributed some seed; but I have no stock to give 
away ; and, simple as they are, I cannot get Mr. H 
down at Macri-keui to make the iron-work for the 
ploughs. But Hohannes Dadian is coming.” 

He explained the mode in which he intended to lay 
out the farm. He had traced out the line of a good 
broad road from the centre, where we were sitting, down 
to the village of San Stefano and its little harbour: 
behind us, on the opposite gentle slope, this road was to 
be continued until it struck the high road to Adrianople, 
which formed on one side the boundary of the estate: 

F 2 
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another broad road, cutting this one at right angles, 
and running along the front of the homestead and farm 
buildings, on a line parallel with the sea-coast, was to 
traverse the whole length of the estate: there was to be 
a number of smaller roads and cross-roads to give easy 
access to all the principal enclosures and subdivisions. 
All these roads were to be properly made and Mac- 
adamized, limestone and other good materials lying all 
about, and granite and coarse marble being easily pro- 
curable. The principal roads were to be planted with 
trees, each with a row on either side of it. These would 
form cool, beautiful avenues, and be in other respects 
of immense advantage. The estate had not a tree— 
had scarcely a bush on its whole surface; and the 
neighbouring country was for fifty or sixty miles equally 
bare. Trees would generate and attract and retain 
that humidity for the want of which the country was so 
bare and burned from the end of May to the beginning 
of September. In that period of the old Greek empire 
when all this coast of the Propontis from the walls of 
Constantinople to Selyvria was a pleasant fertile country, 
abounding with towns and villages, and dotted all over 
with villas, some traces of which are still to be met by 
the attentive observer at almost every three or four 
hundred yards, the region was well planted. Diligent 
plantation would soon bring back the necessary mois- 
ture, and shade, and pleasantness; and these broad 
plains would no longer look in summer-time like an 
Arabian desert. Here and there, on the broad surface 
of the estate, the doctor intended to plant clumps of 
trees in our park fashion; and he had set aside some 
acres near the house or rather near the spot where the 
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house was to be, to serve as a pépiniére or nursery- 
ground, whereon all the varieties of the most useful and 
of the most ornamental trees were to be raised, and a 
stock of young plants constantly kept for distribution. 
All over Turkey there is either too much wood or no 
wood at all. The Turks have been too lazy to clear 
the matted forests, and too lazy and ignorant to plant 
the bare places. Except the cypresses, it may be 
doubted whether they have set a tall-growing tree in 
the ground since they conquered the country from the 
Greeks. My earnest friend felt that no very great 
advance could be made in agriculture in this district 
without plantations; but Hohannes Dadian had pro- 
mised that by the fall of the year he should have 
twenty thousand young trees from the European side 
of the Black Sea and from the opposite hills of Asia 
Minor to distribute over the farm and to stock his pép7- 
niére; and this would surely be a good beginning. 
The Sylva of the country is very rich and varied— 
Turkey produces plane trees which are rivalled no- 
where, and many other beautiful trees which are 
nowhere surpassed. And then the Sultan, or his minis- 
ters for him, had intimated that plants that were want- 
ing might be purchased in all the best nurseries of 
Europe. Sitting on that rough stone, screened by that 
dirty green rag of cloth, I saw my friend’s visions 
realized; that void space was dotted by groves waving 
in the evening breeze—that bare, cracked expanse of 
drab-coloured soil—those glaring garish slopes were 
traversed by shady avenues and covered with verdure,. 
as much hotter places are, just across the Sea of Mar- 
mora, where the country is studded with trees. A 


er 
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glance to my left disturbed the pleasant vision. In the 
hollow, towards Stamboul, at the distance of a bare 
mile from the spot on which we were seated, there was 
a swamp, a tract of marshy land, a narrow tract now, 
or having little visible water upon it, but at other 
seasons I had seen the water stretching almost as far as 
the village of Macri-keui, and I knew too well that a 
river or fiumaro that ought to drain the upper country 
was choked at its mouth by broad sand-banks which had 
been allowed to accumulate for centuries. It could not 
be other than a caldron of malaria. ‘ But,” said Dr. 
Davis, “ the miasma will not much injure us up here; 
and I have shown them how easy it is to give a free 
course to the water into the Sea of Marmora, and when 
Hohannes Dadian comes that will be drained.” 

We had pleasant society at San Stefano. It was 
here, in the house of Mr. Carr, that I first met Dr. 
Horatio Southgate, bishop of the Anglican Church in 
the United States. This enterprising gentleman had 
travelled over nearly the whole of the Ottoman empire, 
together with some parts of Persia, and altogether he 
had resided nearly twelve years in Turkey. He read 
and spoke with fluency the Turkish language and the 
modern Greek. He had written, and had published at 
New York, three interesting volumes of travels. I found 
his conversation quite as interesting as his books. He 
abounded with information, and was always ready to 
impart it. I was indebted to him for many details re- 
specting the state of Turkish society in the remote 
provinces in Asia, the workings of the system of reform, 
and the general condition of the empire, all drawn from 
personal and repeated observation, and patient inquiry. 
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Dr. Southgate’s books and his conversation had cer- 
tainly the effect of dissipating some of those dreams in 
which I still indulged. ‘This young Sultan,” said he, 
‘is mild and kind; but his education in the harem has 
been most defective. Now he lives almost entirely in 
his harem, and is governed by the caprices of women, 
who are not only emptying his treasury by their ex- 
travagance, but ruining his mind and body. And this 
is the life he has been leading ever since he ascended 
the throne as a boy of sixteen. Truth can seldom 
penetrate the walls of the imperial harem, and the most 
enlightened of his ministers stand in dread of the in- 
trigues of his women and eunuchs. Although he has 
made two or three short tours he really knows nothing 
of the wants and miseries of his country. They hood- 
wink him wherever he goes. The places and districts 
through which he passes are dressed up for the occasion, 
like mere scenic representations. He means well, as 
far as his very limited knowledge allows. So perhaps 
do two or three of his present ministers But they 
have no instruments to work with. The employés of 
government are as corrupt and rapacious as ever they — 
were, and, whenever they are at a distance from the 
centre of government, and the criticisms of the European 
ambassadors and consuls, they are just as oppressive 
and cruel. Now and then you may find an exception; 
but I never knew a good Pasha to be left long in his 
place. As for this Janzimaut, which prescribes some- 
thing like an equal treatment of Mussulman and 
Christian and Jewish subjects, it is an inconsistency and 
an impracticability in nine cases out of ten, so long as 
they adhere to the Mahometan law; but go over into 
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Asia, and at the distance of a day’s journey from the 
capital, you will find that the ‘beautiful ordonnance ’ 
counts for nothing at all. These precipitate Turkish 
reformers have built without a basis. They do not rely 
upon the old religious feeling of the Turks: they are 
doing all they can to uproot it; that feeling has been 
going rapidly these twelve years, and is now almost 
gone. ‘They have not substituted any other religious 
feeling. They have been mixing up the spirit of 
Voltaireism with the forms of Mahometanism. They 
have been patching up an Oriental system with shreds 
and fragments of various European systems. There is 
no congruity: the opposite qualities will never blend 
together.” Dr. Southgate and his family lived all the 
year round at San Stefano, happy now in the society of 
that little American colony, and happy at all times to 
be quiet and retired, and well away from the irksome, 
pompous, yet most frivolous society of Pera. 

Another of our excursions was to the village of 
Therapia, on the Bosphorus, where Lord Cowley was 
residing. In order to see the country, which I had 
been told had undergone great improvements, we went 
by land. The track, impudently called a road, was as 
I had left it in the autumn of 1828. It was dry and 
dusty, abounding in deep holes and ruts made almost 
invisible by the thickly lying dust. Some bold people 
did venture to go along it in four-wheeled carriages 
during the dry weather; but in the winter the dust is 
mud, and many a slough of despond interdicts such 
travelling, and renders it exceedingly difficult to make 
the journey on horseback. To the left we looked over 
solitude and desolation, but to ‘the right the views of the 
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Bosphorus, and the hills and opening valleys of Asia, 
were exquisitely fresh and beautiful. I thanked heaven 
that I could see them once more, and that, notwith- 
standing the wear and tear of the world, I could enjoy 
their beauties as keenly as I did twenty long years ago. 
We descended into the ravine above Therapia, where, 
in addition to other distressing maladies, I caught that 
intermittent fever which so nearly sent me to the grave ; 
we passed the house—then a pleasant one, but now shut 
up and deserted—where my old friend C. Z. nursed 
me in part of my sickness, and we came down to the 
busy port, and the roughly paved but cool quays along 
the Bosphorus, where the splashing of the strong current 
and the fresh breezes blowing down from the Euxine 
revived us after the baking and broiling we had under- 
gone. Once more I saluted the Giant’s Mount as he 
stood before us in his majesty—standing as a sentry of 
Asia over the turbulent Black Sea. Over in Asia, close 
by the Hunkiar Hskellessi, or the ‘“ Sultan’s landing 
place,” where, in 1833, in consequence of the conquests 
in Syria and the triumphant march of Ibrahim Pasha 
through Asia Minor, Sultan Mahmoud had been com- 
pelled to sign a very humiliating treaty with the Tzar 
of Russia, they were building—I believe at the old 
satrap’s own expense—a spacious yolll or summer 
palace for Mehemet Ali. It was quite sure that neither 
the old Pasha of Egypt nor his stricken son (or adopted 
son) Ibrahim would ever inhabit the house or even 
visit the spot; but it was the fashion for every great 
dignitary of the state to have a yolli on the Bosphorus, 
and so one was in course of erection for the ruler of the 
land of Egypt as a striking proof of his fealty. Near 
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at hand the Russian troops had raised a rude stone 
obelisk, with an inscription importing that they had 
acted the part of good allies, and rescued the Sultan 
from his rebellious vassal. And so doubtful and so 
careless were England and the other great powers about 
the fate of Turkey at that crisis, that, but for the 
arrival of the Russian fleet and army, Ibrahim and his 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabs might have marched on 
without further hindrance or check to Stamboul, the 
_ “Well Defended,” and have taken it upon summons. 
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Tue most striking of the Turkish changes is that which — 
has taken place in the administration of the penal laws. 
A few years ago all the sentences were summary, and 
the punishments dreadful. Capital punishments were 
astonishingly frequent, and seemed to be regarded with 
‘the utmost indifference by all classes of Mussulmans. It 
was not often that you could go by the gate of the 
Seraglio without seeing a ghastly exhibition of bleeding 
heads ;.somewhere or other—in the capital, or in the 
provinces, the yataghan or the bow string was constantly 
at work. Ifa Turk made any observation about these — 
Sanguinary proceedings it was merely to say that Sultan 
Mahmoud was a very powerful king;. and then he 
would slightly shrug his shoulders, and talk about 
kismet (destiny). They were all familiarized with the 
sight of blood, aud this no doubt tended to increase the 
popular ferocity. On the accession of the present Sultan 
a milder spirit, on the part of government, began to mani- 
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fest itself. As executions became rare—and they be- 
came rarer every year—the Turks began to consider 
them with emotion, and even with horror; the old in- 
difference to the sight of blood departed from them : they 
spoke with astonishment of the frequent executions they 
had been in the habit of witnessing a few years ago. The 
case of the unhappy Armenian renegade will be still fresh 
in the recollection of Christendom. This man had 
renounced his religion, and embraced Islam, and after 
living for some years as a Mussulman, he had renounced 
the Prophet, and had sought a reconciliation with the 
- Christian Church of his fathers. By the Koran, and 
all its commentators, by law, and by usage, the punish- 
ment of death must inevitably follow such backsliding ; 
once a Mahometan, and always a Mahometan, or cer- 
tain death was the brief dogma, not only of the Osman- 
lees, but of all the professors of Islamism. Great efforts 
‘were made to save this man’s life; the young Sultan 
-was known to be averse to his execution, but the Sheik 
ul Islam, and all the fanatics of Constantinople, insisted 
that, in so solemn a case as this, the law must take its 
course; and in the end, the poor Armenian was led out 
to be executed. But instead of running to theehorrid 
spectacle and exulting at it, the Turks ran away from 
the spot, and shut themselves up in their houses, and 
the man who was constrained to act the part of execu- 
_tioner fainted when he had performed his office. 

Twenty years ago heads were cut off with gaveté de 
cour. . . , . 

Only a short time before my arrival at Constan- 
tinople, an Armenian murdered a Turk in the village 
of San Stefano. It was a sad and revolting story : the 
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Armenian was a man of lost character and of the most 
depraved habits; old Mehemet, the Turkish victim, 
was an honest, industrious caiquejee (or boatman) ; he 
was an especial favourite with the Franks who fre- 
quented that village, he was a favourite with his own 
people, with the Greeks, and, indeed, with all classes; 
for he was always cheerful, punctual, and obliging. 
One evening as Mehemet was passing one of the coffee-. 
houses of San Stefano, near the sea, he heard the cries 
and screams of a Christian boy; rushing into the place, 
he saw the ill-famed Armenian, whose choler had been 
excited by circumstances too disgusting to be men- 
tioned, beating the boy in a cruel manner. As the 
villain had drawn a knife, the people in the house, who 
were chiefly Greeks, were afraid of interfering: but old 
Mehemet boldly stepped up, and with some gentle 
expostulation placed himself between the boy and the 
Armenian. Upon this the ruffian plunged his knife _ 
into the bowels of the poor boatman; Mehemet fell, 
and then the Armenian inflicted several wounds on 
the boy, threw down the knife, and made an at- 
tempt to escape. He was, however, seized, and through 
the exertions of the Franks of the village he was 
so secured that there was no further chance of his 
escaping from justice. Dr. Davis hastened to the 
coffee-house, but, before he could arrive, old Mehemet 
had breathed his last. The murderer had some power- 
ful friends, and the Armenians generally were eager to 
save his life. Petitions were poured in to the Sultan, | 
and the young Sovereign shrunk with horror at the 
thought of another, execution. It was soon known 
throughout Constantinople and the neighbourhood, 
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that the Sultan wished the life of the villain to be 
spared: overtures were made to the family and relatives 
of the murdered mane If they would take the compen- 
sation for blood and life, in money, a round sum would 
be paid to them; the wealthy Armenians, on such an 
occasion, and to screen the character of their com- 
munity, would freely open their purses. Such proposi- 
tions were repeated over and over again, but although 
the family and connexions of the boatman were all poor 
people, not one of them would listen to such a composi- 
tion. They all dwelt upon the heinousness of the 
-Armenian’s offence, they all united in the cry of “ Blood 
for blood.” It was said that if only one of them had 
accepted the proposed terms, the Sultan (whose lenity 
may be thought to run into excess) would have com- 
muted the inevitable sentence of death into one of im- 
prisonment for life in the Bagnio. But, as matters 
stood, the law must take its course. When the Ar- 
menian was led out for execution nobody could be found 
that would perform the part of executioner; all the 
Turks decamped: there was a general run-a-race. At 
last, a man was pressed into the service: he struck 
with a trembling hand, and when he had finished his 
work his face was almost as pale and ghastly as that of the 
beheaded Armenian. There were very few spectators; 
but the kindred of the old boatman had collected on the 
spot, and they walked with their bare feet through the 
pool of blood, and then departed with many Mashal- 
lahs! (God is great.) 

Since my arrival in the country, ro had been 
another flagrant case, in which it might be supposed the 
prejudices of the Turks would have been most violently 
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inflamed. Paleologus was a Christian—a Greek. In 
his youth he had wandered into Europe, and had found 
his way to Paris; Reschid Pasha, at that time am- 
bassador to Louis Philippe, found the youth in that 
capital, penniless and in a starving condition; he took 
him into his house, and fed and clothed him, and finding 
or thinking that there was a great promise of ability in 
him, he set him to study the European languages and 
the science of medicine. Paleologus took his degree of 
M.D., and in due time returned to the East, where 
Reschid Pasha continued to be his patron and protector. 
He lived chiefly in the Vizier’s house, and, through that 
patronage, he obtained plenty of employment as a 
physician. But Paleologus, during his sojourn in Paris, 
had studied other things besides medicine; he was a 
finished petit-maitre, a dandy in his dress and manners: 
and he had set himself up as un homme a bonnes for- 
tunes. In the French fashion he had more pleasure in 
boasting of his success, than in obtaining his conquests 
and in enjoying the fruits of them. Chiefly through 
his own vain boastings, he was discovered in a 
double intrigue. Both ladies were of rank—at least 
each was wife to a member of the present govern-_ 
ment. Upon the discovery being made, our French- 
nurtured Greek behaved in the most unmanly, in the 
basest manner. He turned accuser and denouncer: 
he betrayed his friends and his agents, and instead 
of screening one of the Jadies, which he might have 
done, he revealed all the particulars of that amour. — 
That frail lady, a Circassian, threw herself into the 
deep Bosphorus by night. Perhaps she thought that, 
according to the practice of former times, a sack would 
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be her shroud, and the sea her grave (or that she would 
be tied up in a sack and drowned), or it might be that 
she was maddened by- shame and remorse, or by the 
conviction that she had been betrayed by her Christian 
paramour, and had for ever lost her position with her 
Turkish husband. As it was Ramazan, and as the 
Osmanlees sit up far into the night at this season, the 
boatmen of the house were awake, smoking their pipes, 
by the side of the channel. They heard the splash, 
they saw the form of a female, and they reached it in 
time to save the frail one from drowning. All these 
facts, which were very soon known, caused a great 
excitement among the Turks. Some of them said this 
was a natural consequence of copying the manners of 
the Franks. Some thought that Paleologus could not 
escape death, whatever might be the fate of the two - 
ladies. Yet how did it all end? In no more than 
this— Paleologus was exiled to the island of Candia 
(Crete)—the fair Circassian was sent, or was said to be 
sent, away to Trebizond, and the other lady, being 
divorced in the simple, short, summary manner of the 
Mussulmans, was sent home to her mother, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus. A few years ago not one of 
the three would have had any chance of escaping death. 
Rumours were spread that the brothers and cousins of 
the ladies were mad with fury against the Greek doctor, 
and hints were given that Paleologus would not live 
very long in the place of his exile; but if the doctor 
should be cut off, it would not be by the law, or by the 
will of the Sultan, or government. There were also 
reports that the husband of the Circassian, being very 
uxorious, and still enamoured of his beautiful wife, 
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would soon take her back again—if, indeed, he had not 
done so already. The starch Turks, the enemies of all 
reform and of all change, twisted their moustachios, 
turned up the whites of their eyes, wondered what 
things were coming to, and complained of the decay of 
morality. Alas! that there should be vices among 
them compared with which the crime of Paleologus be- 
comes avirtue. In this particular one of these two 
duped and wrathful husbands was said to be about the 
worst-famed man in all Stamboul. 

On extending my travels a little I very soon found 
that the comparative gentleness of the Mussulmans did 
not entirely spring from the disuse of capital punish- 
ments; that the mercy of government was local, and 
limited in a great measure to the capital; and that, as 
Dr. Southgate had asserted, the rulers in the provinces 
could be as oppressive and as cruel as ever. 

There was certainly a fearful increase of crime at 
Constantinople. Many here, like my friend at Smyrna, 
thought that this was chiefly attributable to the too 
great leniency of the government. I believe it rose 
rather from a too great and sudden influx of population 
in the capital (partly from foreign countries and partly 
at the expense and draining of the provinces), from an 
inefficient police, which was at once corrupt, indolent, 
and stupid, and from that general demoralization which 
always attends the decay and decomposition of a 
country. Here too it was very confidently asserted by 
many that the transgressors were almost entirely 
British - protected subjects, or Maltese, or Ionian 
Greeks. But the assertion was absurd. The Christian 
side of the Golden Horn swarmed with the Hellenic 
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subjects of King Otho, who counted many desperadoes 
among them, and, heaven knows! the Greek subjects 
of the Sultan now dwelling in the capital are far indeed 
from being the honestest and quietest of people. Then 
again, over in Constantinople Proper, among the Turks 
themselves, unwonted robberies and assassinations were 
now and then heard of in spite of all the care taken to 
conceal them. 

The Christian part of the suburbs certainly seemed 
in the way of becoming uninhabitable for decent, quiet 
people. It was not safe to go after sunset through the 
lower streets of Galata and Tophana unless you went 
armed and attended. Nocturnal housebreaking, street 
robberies, and the like, did not stop down by the water- 
side, they ascended the diplomatic hill of, Pera. Be- 
tween the 8th of August and the 7th of September we 
had them every night, as regularly as the fires. It was 
a revival of Juvenal’s ancient Rome by night. I know 
not how many murders or stabbings were crowded in 
that brief space of time. I have noted in my journal 
the two which made the most noise. A Russian, in 
passing the corner of a street, was stabbed and robbed, 
and this at an hour when the shops were yet open, and 
plenty of people in the streets. Nobody interfered or 
made any effort to seize the assassins. The wounded 
man mustered strength enough to walk to the door of 
a coffee-house kept by a Greek Rayah. The Greeks 
within, seeing the blood pouring from his side, and 
dreading to be committed if he should be found there 
by the police, bleeding to death, or dead, threw him 
headlong out of the shop, and closed the door upon him. 
The Russian fell on the hard, sharp stones of the street, 
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and there died. A few nights after this, a French 
officer perished in the same way. Monsieur Gros was 
second surgeon on board the French steam-frigate ‘ Le 
Cuvier: as he was returning alone one evening to his 
boat which he had left by the wharf at Tophana, he 
was assailed in the principal street of Galata by three 
men, who sprang upon him from a dark corner, and 
who did not leave him until each of them had more 
than once plunged his knife or dagger into his body. 
M. Gros, badly wounded as he was, crawled to the 
wharf, got into his boat, and returned to his ship. For 
a day or two hopes were entertained of his recovery ; 
but an awful gash in the lower bowels proved mortal, 
and he now lies in the French burying-ground. Here 
jealousy was said to be the motive of the vile assassina- 
tion; but it should appear that the love of plunder went 
hand-in-hand with the passion of revenge; for I was 
told that M. Gros’s watch and purse were both gone. 
In each of these cases numerous arrests were made, but 
without leading to any discovery of the real murderers. 
Many complained that there was no getting voluntary 
evidence from any party, not hesitating to say that con- 
fessions ought to be extracted by the bastinado and 
acuter tortures, as had been practised only a few years 
ago. But there was different ground of complaint. 
The Turkish authorities and police made a broad cast 
of the net, not looking at their intended prey, but 
catching all they could, and keeping the most innocent 
in prison until they paid for their liberation. In nume- 
rous instances men were said to have been arrested 
solely because they could afford to pay, and in all pro- 
bability would pay a good sum to avoid the disgrace 
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and the danger of being sent to a horrible, pestilential 
prison. It was notorious that several thriving, decent 
men were seized, and that a set of beggarly ruffians, to 
whom suspicion might very well attach, were never in 
any way molested. 

If such things could happen in the capital, it may be 
conceived that the course of justice did not run very 
smooth in the distant pashaliks. No doubt a good 
many of our [onians and Maltese who deserved punish- 
ment got off scot-free. But it is to be feared that in 
too many cases sentences were passed upon the evidence 
of paid false witnesses, who swarm here, and that inno- 
cent men were punished as guilty. By our old capitu- 
lations (as in the case of France, Austria, and other 
Christian powers) our subjects of all degrees when 
detected or suspected were to be given up to our con- 
suls, and not to be subjected to the Turkish law, but to 
be tried in our manner. As the number of our pro- 
tected subjects increased so greatly, this was felt as a 
great inconvenience. Our consuls could not stow away 
so many prisoners. To try them, without any aid of 
lawyers, and too often without any knowledge of law, 
was ticklish work, and might at times: prove dangerous ; 
and where could they send those they condemned, for 
their imprisonment, transportation, or execution? They 
could not send them anywhere or dispose of them in 
any manner without entailing heavy expenses. And to 
whom were these expenses to be charged? To the 
island of Malta?—-No! To Corfu, Zante, and Cepha- 
lonia?—-No! Then the expenses could be borne only 
by the English people, who might very rationally 
murmur at them. Besides, the Turks had long been 
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complaining that mere consular law was an insufficient 
check, and of late they had veen insisting that, since 
their administration of justice had been purified and 
rendered so humane, England might very well leave 
her protected subjects to be tried by a Turkish court. 
And by a recent arrangement the peccant Ionians and 
Maltese were handed over to a Turkish court, it being 
however provided that the British consul should attend 
at the trials and see fair play. Unfortunately we have 
hardly ever a consul in the country that understands 
the languages spoken in it, and generally these high 
functionaries are above this kind of work, and indeed 
any kind of work that entails a sacrifice of ease and 
comfort. Our consul-general at Stamboul was said 
never to attend the trials. The over-worked vice- 
consul had no time; and, judging from what I saw 
myself, the whole duty of attendance in court devolved 
on a Perote drogoman attached to the consulate, who 
appeared to me to possess neither the ability nor the 
firm integrity essential to the proper discharge of such 
offices. Without believing the hundredth part of the 
complaints and stories told by the Maltese and Ionians, 
I can still credit that there were many cases in which 
they did not get fair play, and some in which it might 
suit the Perote drogoman to be careless or indifferent, 
if not worse. I should be sorry to have the character 
of my dog dependent on the pleadings of such an advo- 
cate, or the decisions of such a court. 

Highway robberies, which had been so rare, were 
now frequently heard of. ‘Twice within a week, over 
in Asia, couriers were stopped and robbed; and a little 
later the poor courier who was going from Constanti- 
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nople to Belgrade was robbed and murdered. Bands 
were reported to have taken the field at various and 
distant points. One of them in the European provinces 
had recently given many proofs. not only of its existence, 
but also of its activity. 

Roumelia was ringing with the exploits and atrocities 
of a Papas or priest, who surpassed the Abbé de 
Watteville, and may rival Don Ciro Anicchiarico, the 
celebrated Neapolitan priest-robber. Even in this 
country, where all the passions are violent, and sudden 
plunges into guilt and blood of frequent occurrence, 
the deeds of this man excited astonishment and horror. 

Papas Lollio was born and brought up in a Greek 
village between Heraclea and Adrianople. In time 
he became the leading priest of the district. For 
many years his life did not differ from that of the 
generality of the Greek clergy: he rigidly kept the 
interminable, constantly recurring fasts of his church ; 
he got devoutly drunk at the feasts of the Virgin and 
all other high festivals; he abused the Roman Church 
and the Armenian; and he extracted piastres or paras 
‘from the ignorant and superstitious peasantry wherever 
and whenever he could. He was great against ghosts 
and evil spirits, and infernal vampires; no demon 
could withstand his exorcisms. He was, every inch, a 
village papas, and was respected conformably. All 
things went well with him until about two years and a 
half ago, when his wife died and he became hotly 
enamoured of another woman. There were who said 
that his love for this other woman began some time 
before his wife’s death, and that that death was brought 
about by a subtle poison administered by the holy man. 
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As soon as decency permitted Papas Lollio applied to 
his suffragan, the Bishop of Heraclea, for a dispensation 
allowing him to marry again. By the severe canons 
of the Greek Church a papas can only marry once in 
his life-time ; and if his first wife die he must pass the 
remainder of his days in solitary widowhood. Dis- 
pensations are, however, now and then granted; and 
some do say that they may nearly always be bought. 
The Bishop of Heraclea, however, positively refused to 
grant any such dispensation to Papas Lollio, and Lollio 
went mad with rage and fury at his refusal. Cutting 
off his long beard he put it in his cannilaf or sacerdotal 
cap, and sent beard and cap to the Bishop. This was 
declaring, in an energetic manner, that he no longer . 
considered himself a priest. He then clapped a red 
skull-cap and a rakish many-coloured turban on his 
head, put pistols and yataghan into his girdle, slung a 
carbine across his shoulders, and with two comrades of 
congenial spirit, took to the roads and began to live at 
large. Either by force or of her own free will the 
woman he had wanted to marry followed him from his 
village; and she was said to be still living with him. 
Papas Lollio was soon heard of as one of the most 
desperate brigands that had ever infested the country. 
It should appear from the multitude of assassinations 
and robberies committed, that he must have increased 
the number of his band. When every attempt to 
seize him had failed, the Bishop of Heraclea ordered 
Strati, the Exarque of Kalivria, to hunt him down, and 
at any price to get possession of his person, dead or 
alive. The poor Exarque, obedient to the Bishop, 
exerted himself very strenuously, and although he could 
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not catch the nimble-footed robber, he gave him and his 
comrades great uneasiness. Hereupon the Papas swore 
that he would take bloody vengeance on the Exarque. 
About three months ago Strati was absent from his 
home pursuing Lollio or concerting measures by which 
he might either be caught in a trap or starved into a 
surrender. The too-confident Exarque left m his 
house at Kalivria his son, a young man of five-and- 
twenty, his son’s bride, a pretty young woman, and 
some thirty-five thousand Turkish piastres, the savings 
of his whole life. One night when the village was 
buried in sleep Papas Lollio and his comrades burst 
into this house, killed the watch-dog, and gagged all the 
inmates. The first research was for the money, which, 
as usual, was hid. ‘To force confession of the hiding 
place the Papas had recourse to torture. With the 
flint of his gun he brutally lacerated the soles of the 
feet, the legs, arms, and breast of the young bride. 
Tenacious of the money, and having wonderful fortitude 
and powers of endurance, the Exarque’s daughter-in- 
law resisted a very long time; but at last her anguish 
wrung from her the disclosure of the hiding place. 
Papas Lollio rushed to the spot and found the treasure. 
He then returned to the young woman he, had so 
barbarously tortured, and plunged his yataghan into her 
bowels. At the same time one of his band did the 
like by her husband, the unlucky Exarque’s son. The 
next morning disclosed a scene of horror to the people 
of Kalivria. When the facts reached the ears of the 
Turkish authorities of the distriet, high consultations 
were held, and a terrible stir was made all over the 
country. Many persons were arrested and thrown into 
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the prison of Ouzoon-Keupri; but neither Papas Lollio 
nor any one of his band could be caught. They had 
gained the mountains and forests and were safe. The 
Exarque Strati and his kinsmen, and the kinsmen of his 
slaughtered daughter-in-law, had dipped their handker- 
chiefs in the blood of the two young victims, had 
taken the vow to have blood for blood, and neither to 
shave their beards nor know repose until they had 
caught the diabolical Papas and put him to death; but 
those who knew the wild nature of the country and the 
agility and cunning of Lollio, were of opinion that the 
beards of the Strati would be very long before the priest- 
robber was overtaken. 

The passport system was of no effect either in pre- 
venting crime or in detecting or securing the criminals. 
If it has not been found to have had any such effect in 
populous and civilized countries, it can hardly be ex- 
pected to produce any in a wild most thinly peopled 
country like Turkey, where there are no high roads, 
and where scarcely anybody knows how to read. Here 
any man may use another man’s passport, or present, 
with scarcely any risk of detection, a passport a year 
old, and made for a totally different route, except in 
the large towns, which can always be avoided or en- 
tered clandestinely. Twenty years ago I pointed out 
the uselessness of this system, which Sultan Mahmoud 
was then introducing for the first time at the instigation 
of some of his French and Italian advisers. It was 
then only in its infancy, and yet was very odious to the 
Mussulmans, and now and then very oppressive to the 
Rayah subjects. But it has now grown into a full-sized 
grievance. Nobody is allowed to move for even a 
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short distance without a teskeré or pass, which is not to 
be obtained without paying for it; and, once having 
been made a source of revenue and of private jobbery 
and profit, this grievance will not be very speedily 
abated. Compared with what we had to give for sign- 
ing and counter-signing our passports in other countries, 
it was a small matter that we had to pay at the teskere 
office; but the sum was of importance to the poor 
people, and the Rayah peasant in the provinces was 
often made to pay double the prescribed fee. 

In another respect the march of Frank civilization 
was far from being pleasant. Twenty years ago a tra- 
veller might take on shore whatever he thought proper, 
and might move his baggage from place to place without 
being molested by custom-house officers or any of that 
irksome family. Now we could not embark a small 
portmanteau and a carpet bag for the Princes’ Islands 
or San Stefano without being hailed and stopped by 
dirty little Turks with sticks in their hands. We gene- 
rally got out of the difficulty by giving backshish. If 
you refused to bribe, they hauled your effects away to 
the custom-house, and made you lose the steamer, or 
incur another expense by keeping your hired caique 
waiting. The number of these creatures of prey must 
be very great: I believe they lived entirely on their 
bribes. But sometimes, on returning to Constantinople, 
this species of bribery would not carry one through. 
In Tophana and Galata the cavasses and soldiers would 
stop the Armenian hamals or porters carrying the lug- 
gage, and kick them and thrash them soundly if they 
had not a custom-house teskeré to show for it. This 
had so worked upon the feelings of the hamals that 
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they would hardly carry the smallest parcel for you 
from the wharfs to Pera (or even from one house to 
another in Pera) unless you went through all the forms 
and submitted to all the delay. ‘Thus was departed 
one of the few real comforts the traveller had enjoyed 
in the Ottoman dominions. The Turks said that all 
this was alla Franga—quite Frank fashion—according 
to the usage of civilized nations. “Ha!” said an old 
Frank merchant of the place, “you see what comes of 
eivilizing Turks. People have been putting fiscal 
notions and European systems into their heads. They 
cling to the worst of these; and, as they are now so 
poor, they render them more oppressive.” ‘There was, 
however, another reason: the customs nearly all over 
the empire were farmed by the sharp Armenian seraffs, 
who paid for them fixed annual sums to government, 
and who of course made by them as much money as 
they possibly could—not but that they were constantly 
robbed by the understrappers of their own race and by 
the Turks they were obliged to employ. 

I have some reason to remember the close, confined, 
utterly confused and riotous custom-house down at 
Galata, which a short-sighted man could scarcely ap- 
proach without the danger of getting his eyes knocked 
out by the queer long poles of the hamals or by the 
bars of iron they were carrying; and in which one 
could hardly stand without the risk of getting his legs 
broken by the rude stupid porters who were rolling and 
tossing bales and cases in all directions, and without the 
slightest attention to the personal safety of any one. 
In clearing our baggage, the second day after our ar- 
rival, from the Vassitei Tidjaret, the Turks, though 
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tolerably well backshished, stopped a case, which con- 
tained books and maps for our own private use, together 
with a small supply of English writing-paper, and a few 
articles of no value or use except to the owner, but 
necessary and indispensable to me. They carried the 
wooden case away to their horrible dogana. Upon in- 
quiring the reason, I was told, to my astonishment, that 
this too was alla F’ranga ; that they knew that I was not 
a dealer, and that the books, &c. were for my private use, 
and would be carried away with me back to England ; but 
that the Porte some time ago had thought it expedient 
and proper and conducive to morality to establish a 
censorship or a board to examine all the books that 
were brought into the country, and that my books must 
pass through this ordeal before I could have them. I 
believe that this beautiful regulation was passed before 
the enlightened Reschid Pasha was prime minister, but 
now, that it was enforced with more rigour than ever, 
he was Grand Vizier, and well acquainted with the 
practice. I believe that the mention of morality drew 
from me a bitter smile, for I knew, before now, the pre- 
vailing morals of the place, and, this time, I had already 
seen shops in Galata and Pera plentifully stocked with 
the most demoralizing and obscene of the spawnings of 
the modern press of Paris. My books consisted of a 
few historical works, some volumes of old travellers, 
and a few books of reference, mostly in English—a 
language as yet known to very, very few of the Sultan’s 
subjects, of whose morals the government was taking so 
much care. I mentioned the detention of my case to a 
gentleman up in Pera, who happened to be a great 
friend (or so he told me) of the, Bey over in Constanti- 
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nople, that was censor-in-chief. With Perote polite- 
ness he volunteered his services, promising to go to the 
learned Turk (who did not know a word of English), 
and get my poor imprisoned books released immedi- 
ately; and who kept his promise as Perotes do. I re- 
peatedly mentioned the circumstance in the presence 
and hearing of two other Perotes who were engaged as 
drogomans in the service of England, and who were 
well paid for doing very little. They said it was trés 
ennuyant—trés béte de la part des Turques; but they 
volunteered no assistance. When I saw Lord Cowley 
I told him of my misadventure, and he promised to 
send one of the cavasses of the embassy to liberate 
the case. This cavass I never saw. His Lordship 
very probably forgot so trifling a matter; and then it 
was not diplomatic but consular business. I next ap- 
plied in form to Mr. Comberbach, the consul-general. 
To my polite note I received no answer; but on the 
next day an understrapping drogoman of the consulate 
came and told me that he had orders to act, and that if 
I would send my son with him down to Galata he 
would recover the books, which were not liable to any 
duty, and which ought not to have been detained so 
long. On a broiling day my boy went down to the 
custom-house, and toiled up the Pera hill again, and 
came back without the books. The man sitting at the 
receipt of customs had bullied the drogoman, and had 
told him that the case had gone over to.Constantinople, 
and that he must wait until it was sent back again by 
the revising Bey. Some days after this we met the 
drogoman in the streets of Pera, and he asked us very 
eoolly whether we had recovered our case. Upon my 
telling him that I had not, and that I was greatly 
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inconvenienced for the want of it, and was going to 
speak to the Vice-Consul, he affected much concern, 
and marched down again to the dogana, taking my son 
with him. The answer they got this time was, that the 
Bey had not had time to examine the books, and that 
they might come again in a few days. Of the consular 
drogoman we saw nothing more. My son had two or 
three more fruitless marches to the custom-house. At 
last—after twenty days’ delay and inconvenience—we 
passed by the dogana one morning, and were told that 
the books were there, and that we might have them. 
One of the custom-house officers led us through the 
dangerous ground-floor, and conducted us to a room 
up stairs, where we saw our poor case broken open, 
with the books tossed into it quite alla Turca. There 
was another and a larger case standing close by, and 
addressed to somebody up in Pera. It was opened and 
disordered like our own; and, in a corner of the room, 
thrown on the dirty, dusty floor, were a number of 
volumes which had been abstracted from it, and which 
there was no intention of restoring to it. The Turk, 
who spoke a little lingua Franca, brought us a parcel of 
those books from the corner, saying “ Non passare! 
non star buono!” ‘These interdicted volumes were 
translations of the New Testament in Turkish, Arme- 
nian, and modern Greek, published by our London 
Bible Society. I asked the man why they could not 
pass—why he called them not good. He replied like 
a parrot, “Non star buono! Star Protestante! Star 
buono per fogo!” I told him that I was a Protestant, 
and that those books had been printed in my country. 
He repeated, “ Protestante non star buono!” Here 
another secret oozed out. The intolerant Armenians, 
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who were supreme over all the custom-houses, and who 
had earnestly recommended the establishment of this 
censorship, had turned the machinery to their own pur- 
pose, being alarmed at the progress made by the Ame- 
rican missionaries in bringing over some of their own 
people to Protestantism. This custom-house officer was 
a Mussulman, an illiterate, ignorant Turk; what did 
he know of the difference between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, or of any of the divisions of the Christian 
Church? Assuredly nothing. The Turks had only 
recently learned the word Protestante; and to them— 
or to the believers and bigots among them—all denomi- 
nations of Christians were ghiaour, were birds of a 
feather, or swine of the same hide and bristles. This 
new notion must have been put into their heads by the 
Armenians, who may, however, have been aided by 
some of the Frank bigots of Catholicism living in Pera. 
The censorship had been first recommended to the 
Porte upon other grounds, and as a state measure and a 
branch of political police. The Greek subjects of King 
Otho were said to be inundating Turkey with Greek 
books and pamphlets, calculated to excite the Greek 
subjects of the Sultan to revolt and rebellion against his 
paternal government. ‘Stop the introduction of these 
wicked books, and you will be safe,” said the Arme- 
nians. I was told that the Bey, who played the part of 
censor-in-chief, was aided and assisted by certain Arme- 
nians who had some skill in the languages of Europe, 
and by a renegade Greek priest who could read the 
Romaic. During our stay the Bey was removed to some 
other and totally different office, and one of the journals 
of Constantinople, which was incessantly boasting that 
the toleration of the government was perfect, and that 
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thought was nowhere more free than in Turkey, in an- 
nouncing his removal praised him for having discharged 
his duties as censor with zeal and intelligence. 

When my case of books was carried down stairs, our 
Turk told us that we must pay 137 piastres for them. 
I thought that I had misunderstood his lingua Franca, 
but we had with us that intelligent young man C : 
who spoke Turkish perfectly, and now acted as our 
drogoman. ‘There was no mistake; we must pay the 
money or we could not have our books. At first I 
refused to submit to this extortion; but I sorely wanted 
my case, and upon consideration I told him that I 
would pay the money if they would give me a teskeré 
or paper to show that they had made me pay it. The 
Turk said that I should have the teskeré, but that I 
must pay down the piastres first. By this time we had 
got up to the stall or recess in which the chief doganiere 
—a Turk dignified also with the title of Bey—was 
seated cross-legged, like a joss in a Chinese pagoda. 
The uncouth savages from Lake Van were bawling and 
yelling in a frightful manner, and tossing their bales and 
heavy packages about. I was almost stupified with the 
noise, and really expected to get my legs broken. C 
spoke to the Bey, who told us that we must pay the 
money at another office, and then come back for the 
teskere. Our little Turk led us to an opposite corner 
of the same noisy and confused ground-floor, where 
another Turk was sitting in another recess. Having 
paid our piastres here, we returned to the Bey, who 
stroked his black beard and told us that it was not the 
custom to give teskerés in such circumstances. We 
said that we had been promised the paper, and expected 
to have it. He replied that a teskeré was of no use; 
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that he should know very well that we had paid the 
money, and, finally, that he would not give the receipt. 
C , who was not afraid of him, as the consular sub- 
drogoman had been, told him that he had told us an 
untruth, that they had played us a trick, and that I 
would lodge a complaint at the British Embassy. ‘“ Let 
him do so,” said the Bey, who then turned away his 
head with Mussulman scorn and honourable indig- 
nation. At the gateway of the custom-house we were 
stopped by a ragged old Turk who demanded -back- 
shish, telling us that it was he who had brought the 
books back from the Bey’s over in Constantinople. 
To avoid further detention in that horrible place I gave 
him five piastres. A tiny bit of paper was then put 
into the greasy hand of an Armenian hamal, and two of 
that fraternity taking charge of our case, we marched 
in mournful procession up towards Pera, and our corner 
of the little burying-ground. 

This strange censorship touched me in a sensitive 
part. Here was gone another of the traveller’s comforts 
of former days. In 1827-28 no such thing was 
thought of. But here, too, I was told by my old friend 
that it was all alla Franga; that we must needs civilize 
the Turks, and that now we were seeing what we got 
by it. As a preventive of the dangers the Turks and 
Armenians apprehended, this censorship was utterly 
ineffectual. The Greeks could smuggle in just as many 
books and pamphlets as they chose:* the Protestant 
missionaries, with nearly equal ease, introduced trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, and numerous other works; 





* In two Greek shops in Galata they were publicly exposing and selling 
the very books and pamphlets of which the government had so much‘fear. 
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and of all the poor myrmidons of the custom-house, 
there was not one who would not shut his eyes for a 
bribe. , 

The internal workings of the reformed system of ad- 
ministration broke upon me by degrees, and most fre- 
quently through accidental observations. It was in this 
way I first learned that the government had fixed an 
octrot duty on all the provisions consumed in the 
Christian suburbs, and had at the same time established 
maximum prices for meat, fish, fruit, &e. &c. One 
morning, near the beautiful square fountain at Tophana, 
we saw a Greek gardener selling ripe. fresh figs. The 
fruit in his basket looked so tempting that we were going 
to buy some, when two Turkish cavasses came up and 
seized the Greek in a savage manner. What had the 
gardener done? He had been selling his fruit for a few 
paras more the oke than the price fixed by the governor 
of Tophana. ‘“‘ But my figs,” said the poor Greek, “ are 
figs of the best quality; are very fine figs; people wil- 
lingly pay the price I ask for them. I cannot force them 
to buy. People will pay a poor man a few paras the 
more rather than eat the common figs. Where is my sin? 
Amaun! Amaun! What wrong have I done?” The 
cavasses told him that he had thrown dirt upon the law ; 
that figs were figs, and all of one price ; that he had taken 
more paras the oke than was fixed by the governor, and 
must go to prison for it: and making the gardener put 
his basket of luscious figs on his head, and giving him a 
kick behind to quicken his pace, they marched off with 
him to those filthy, abominable dungeons in Tophana, 
which are left unchanged, and are enough to give dis- 
ease or death to the victim that is shut up in them for 
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a short time. How long the poor grower and vender 
of figs remained there I cannot say; but I was assured, 
by one who well knew the usages of the authorities, 
and the secrets of the prison-house, that there was no 
chance of his being liberated until the Turks had eaten 
up all his figs, and had made him pay a fine in money. 
This, thought I, is a pretty way of encouraging a man 
to grow good fruit. Figs, grapes, and melons, and all 
the fruit we got up at Pera, though not very dear, were 
detestably bad. Most other articles of consumption 
were both dear and bad. In every way living was 
quite as expensive there as in London. For our poor 
accommodation and wretched diet we paid as much as 
we should have done in a comfortable hotel at home; 
and seeing the very heavy rent he gave quarterly to his 
Turkish landlord, and the dearness of everything that 
was eatable or at all drinkable, 1 am quite sure that 
poor Tonco Vitalis could not have made much by us. 
The owner of his house was a Turk, living over in 
Constantinople; a Turk and a Pasha. Like every 
pasha I heard of, he was deeply in debt with the Ar- 
menian money-lenders. He could not afford to let our 
easy host run in arrears. When the rent was due a 
cavass appeared, and if the money was not paid to him 
he reappeared, and came till he got it. When business 
was bad—when there was a dearth of foreign travellers, 
owing to the French revolution of 1848, and its pro- 
geny of revolutions, I have known the cavass appear at 
our corner of the little burying-ground three times in 
one day. 
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Tue Mahometan Lent or Moon-Fast of Ramazan com- 
menced four days after our arrival in the capital. It 
interfered very much with my proceedings. I could 
scarcely see any Turk of note, or any of the public 
establishments [ wanted to see. ‘Through the friendly 
assistance of Mr. F. T we gained admission to the 
artillery hospital at Tophana, and some of the works 
there connected with the ordnance ; and this was nearly 
all we achieved. I went three times over to the Porte 
in the vain hope of finding some of those to whom I had 
brought letters. That vast but paltry edifice was well 
nigh deserted entirely. Some of the ministers, at very 
uncertain hours, came down from the Bosphorus, and 
assembled an hour or two for the dispatch of business 
in a kiosk on the edge of the Golden Horn; but there 
was no seeing them there, even if one had known the 
proper time, and as soon as they had finished their 
business and a few pipes, they got to their caiques, and 
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so back to their yollis. At home none of them receive 
visits with very good grace at this season. They are 
always ill or engaged, which generally means that they 
are sleeping. 

Everybody knows that during this terrible moon of 
Ramazan, from the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof, none of the faithful may, by the law of the 
Prophet, taste a morsel of bread or sip a drop of water, 
or so much as take one short whiff of the body-and-soul 
reviving tchibouque. And this year it happened that 
the moveable Ramazan fell among the longest and 
hottest days of the year—and this year, 1847, happened 
to have the hottest summer that had been known at 
Constantinople for a very long while. The fasting 
ordeal was exhausting and terrible to some of the 
devout, who obeyed the Koran to the letter. The 
poorer of the Turks, obliged to labour abroad for their 
daily bread, in the scorching sun, with even the blessed 
refreshment of water denied them, drooped and fell 
sick. The hard-working boatmen plying up and down 
the Bosphorus swooned and fainted in their caiques, 
before the sun-set gun could tell them that they might 
drink and eat and smoke. The rich may feast well 
through the night, and shut themselves up in their cool 
houses on the banks of the channel, and sleep or doze 
through the day. With them Ramazan is nothing but 
a turning of night into day, and day into night. Many 
of the new school are believed to show little regard to 
the fast; but they are obliged to make a sacrifice to 
appearances. There is an interruption of the ordinary 
intercourse of life, and gloom, and discoinfort and irri- 
tability are very observable among the great body of the 
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Osmanlees so long as the Ramazan lasts. The fast had 
not been at all noted for edification and penitence, and 
charity and good works. The Turks were usually said 
to commit more crimes during their Ramazan than in 
any other month of the year. It struck me, however, 
that the common people in the capital fasted with better 
humour now than formerly. A new-school Turk would 
tell me the reason—it was because a great many of 
them. had emancipated themselves from prejudice and 
(secretly) broke the Ramazan. 

It was anomalous, and very contrary to the spirit of 
the Koran, but the Turkish ladies chose this very month 
of Ramazan to show themselves most abroad, or to 
make the greatest display of their charms and their 
splendour. On the afternoon of every Friday (their 
Sabbath) the large, irregular, but at least open square, 
near the barracks and palace and offices of the Seras- 
kier Pasha, which stand over in Constantinople on the 
site of a palace of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
was converted into a Hyde Park or Champs Elysées, 
or Prado, the wives of the pashas and other grandees 
parading up and down, and round and round, in arubas, 
telikes, kotchys, and (some few) in light, gay, and 
really elegant small open carriages, made chiefly at 
Vienna. Although this open space was almost the only 
part of Constantinople where a carriage could be driven 
at all, it was uneven, rough, and dusty, the inequalities 
giving such rumbles and jolts as to try the springs of 
the carriages rather severely—for, without counting 
children, each dame of quality had generally two or 
three friends with her, and Turkish dames of quality 
are apt to be embonpoint. It used to astonish us how 
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they packed themselves up in those vehicles, and how 
two small horses—and at times but one—could drag 
them and the vehicle over such a road. Those who 
were most alla Franga had their coachman seated 
before them on a coach-box or driving-seat; the more 
cautious made their driver walk on foot, holding the 
reins rather short, in his two hands; but in either case 
there was generally a man-servant at either side of the 
carriage, to be prompt with his assistance in case of an 
upset. Beyond a snail’s pace, or at most what the 
Italians call Bishop’s pace—passo da Monsignore—they 
never went, and certainly never could go without the 
exceeding great risk of a catastrophe. The grandest of 
the ladies were attended by a sworded man on horse- 
back, being generally a Nubian, of neutralised gender, 
but insolent, and fierce enough to look at. These crea- 
tures very frequently behaved as if there was no Tanzi- 
maut; nor were the fellows trudging on foot by the 
sides of the carriages remarkable for their civility to 
Rayahs or Christian strangers. The ladies of quality— 
particularly when young—wore small thin yashmacs, 
made of stuff as light and transparent as the silken 
gauze of old Cos; and, while they affected to conceal 
every feature except the eyes, they made an indecorous, 
brazen display of their necks and breasts; and, that the 
eye might be the more surely and strongly attracted, 
they wore glittering diamonds on the neck and bare 
bosom. I stop far short of a description of the length 
to which immodesty was carried. Surely their hus- 
bands and the Oulema had better make them burn their 
yashmacs, show their faces, and cover that which ought 
not to be seen.. In the trim I have mentioned we saw 
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pass and repass before us the chief wives of half the 
magnates of the empire, not excepting its spiritual lords 
and ghostly fathers. The poor Turks of the capital, 
who had got somewhat accustomed to the spectacle, 
thought little of it, or said it was Tanzimaut or destiny. 
But the poor Osmanlees from the interior, or from the 
Asiatic provinces, were struck all of a heap. Not one 
of these Asiatics—if he returned soon to his native 
district—but would report that the Prophet’s beard was 
defiled in the Holy City, that the Osmanlees of Stam- 
boul were all turning ghiaours, and their women—. 
worse. 

Once or twice we rambled a good deal farther into 
the city than the square of the Seraskier Pasha; and 
on another occasion we rode from Pera across the 
Valley of the Sweet Waters, and along nearly the 
whole length of the landward walls of the city from the 
Golden Horn to the Propontis, and entering by the 
Selyvria gate, we took a devious course through the sub- 
mural quarters to the heart of the old city, and then, 
by fresh zig-zags, to the Serraglio, the acute angle of that 
triangle and end of Constantinople. At first, I was 
deceived as to the populousness of the place, having 
been struck by an increase of houses in one or two of 
the districts. But, upon closer examination—and on 
our return from Asia Minor we had abundant oppor- 
tunities for this—I became convinced that although the 
houses of the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews were more 
numerous, the habitations of the Turks were less so 
than in 1828. The outward appearance of the city is 
deceptive; the Seven Hills of the Eastern Rome, with 
the valleys between, looking, at a little distance, as 
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though they were completely covered with buildings. 
Within the ‘city walls there are, in reality, numerous 
void spaces where no habitations have stood any time 
within the last century. Some of these desolate spots, 
in the midst of Constantinople, being traversed by roads 
seldom frequented, are perfect solitudes, where one may 
sit and muse on the mutabilities of glory and greatness, 
and the decay of empires, as among the ruins of Pal- 
myra in the desert, and with scarcely more chance of 
being disturbed. Others of these open spaces are con- 
verted into orchards or kitchen gardens. The quarters 
they separate have different names, different inhabit- 
ants, very different habits. They are like six or 
seven large villages enclosed within the old walls of a 
city. Take away the mosques and the minarets, which 
show out always so beautifully, and sometimes so grandly, 
and you see hardly anything but mean wooden houses, 
nearly everywhere going to ruin, and threatening to fall 
upon your head. Besides the old void spaces, we found 
many new ones caused by conflagrations of recent date ; 
and of these last some were of considerable extent. If 
they occurred in a district (or village) inhabited by 
Greeks, or by Armenians, or by Jews, you were almost 
certain to see that they were gradually, and at times 
rapidly building new houses to supply the place of those 
which had been burned; but if they occurred in a 
wholly Mussulman quarter, and that quarter was not 
near to the Porte or the bazaars, the unsightly ruins 
remained as the conflagration had left them, and builder 
or carpenter was rarely seen at work. The fact often 
struck me, and it was pointed out to my attention by a 
very intelligent Englishman, who had been living some 
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six years in the country, and studiously noting year by 
year its changes and its decline. Whole rows of Turk- 
ish houses most pleasantly situated on the sides and 
ridges of hills, overlooking the Sea of Marmora and the 
Asiatic coast, and being in my time—though only of 
wood—rather stately edifices, had entirely disappeared 
in some parts, and were decaying and (to appearance) 
deserted in others. The class of Osmanlees that occu- 
pied them has been obliterated. Men of old families 
living on their revenues from hereditary estates are 
scarcely to be found anywhere in the Empire; and the 
higher class of Oulema, who derived large incomes 
from the endowments of the mosques, are nearly all sunk 
into poverty since the Government has taken those 
endowments and vakoofs into its own hands. Sultan 
Mahmoud was a great leveller; he both dreaded and 
hated men of hereditary rank and property; and his son 
and successor, Sultan Abdul Medjid, whose ministers and 
advisers have, with very few exceptions, been raised 
from the very lowest grades, has carried out the levelling 
operation to such an extent that it may now be said 
there are no men of note or mark left, except such as 
are in the immediate service of Government, and oc- 
cupy its highest posts; for, while the chief Ministers 
and leading Pashas are enormously paid—paid far more 
than any of our Ministers in England—all the rest of 
the employés, civil or military, are but poorly recom- 
pensed. The lovers of dead levels ought to go to 
Turkey. Verily, two reforming Sultans have demo- 
eratised the land more than revolutionists have demo- 
cratised France. 

In the Christian and Jewish quarters there was a 
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teeming -population.* Greek, Armenian, and Jewish 
children swarmed in their streets. In the Turkish 
quarters you saw hardly any children, and there was 
generally a dullness and stillness of the grave. The 
Greek houses were often over-crowded, having, each, two 
or three families within. A Mussulman family must 
live by itself. Many of the Turkish houses, not burned 
and not yet falling, were shut up; and in that state they 
remained in the winter season, when all those who had 
country houses on the Bosphorus had quitted them and 
come into town. From all my observations and inquiries 
I conclude that, notwithstanding the drain made upon 
the provinces, the Mussulman population has not been 
able to keep up its number to what it was in 1828; 
and that whatever increase of inhabitants there may be 
in the capital and its vicinity, is to be put down to the 
account of the Rayahs. 

Most of the streets in the Turkish quarters were 
better paved and far. cleaner than those of Galata and 
Pera; but the superiority of cleanliness may arise from 
the inferiority of population and traffic. 

One evening, as the sun was setting, I stopped, not 
without interest and emotion, before the spacious white 


* I believe I ought to except the quarter of the Fanar, where the fami- 
lies of the Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, other Greeks formerly 
employed by the Porte in diplomacy, and the heads of the Greek Church, 
used formerly to reside. This quarter seemed to me (though as filthy as 
ever) to be less peopled than when I last was in it. Many of the old 
Fanariote Greek families are extinct or dispersed. 1 believe that a good 
many of the Fanariotes have gone to live over in Pera, where they dress 
like Franks, and are not distinguishable from them. The large house in 
which I used to visit my old friend the Patriarch of Mount Sion was shut 
up, as were several other large houses I knew—which were dingy and poor 
enough without, but not devoid of comforts and luxuries within. 
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marble Tourbé which contains all that is left of Sultan 
Mahmoud. The last of the many times that I saw the 
energetic potentate was close by this very spot, when 
he was full of life and health, and looked like one almost, 
certain to attain his three score years and ten. His 
robust, vigorous frame, his magnificent breadth of chest, 
his most striking countenance, proud, haughty and 
handsome, and his large jet black very peculiar eyes (I 
never saw eyes like them), which looked you through 
and through, and which were never quiet, all rose before 
me. He was quiet enough now! Disappointment and 
excess, [brahim Pasha and brandy, had sent him prema- 
turely to his grave; and here he lay in a wooden sar- 
cophagus covered with rich Cashmere shawls, and his 
red fezz and blue tassel at the head. <A greater contrast 
between a son and his father is scarcely to be conceived 
than in the person and character of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, who 1s frail, narrow-chested, dull-eyed, sickly- 
looking, with an expression of countenance that is gentle 
and amiable, but not very intellectual, and with features 
that are not at all handsome. 

In our walks and rides we were very frequently put 
to great inconvenience by the more provident part of 
the population who were thus early laying in their stores 
of winter fuel, and performing all the necessary opera- 
tions of hewing and splitting trunks and arms of trees in 
the open streets and even in the most thronged thorough- 
fares. Up at Pera matters were still worse. For 
nearly a week there was no passing through the main 
street without risk of being maimed or blinded, because 
the “respectables” were laying in their fire-wood, and 
rough, awkward Turks and Armenians were splitting it 
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up with great heavy axes, on the rough stone pavement, 
in the midst of the street, making splinters and heavier 
fragments fly about right and left, before you and behind 
you. Then, after escaping through these perilous pas- 
sages, one was almost sure to be soon stopped by a long 
string of donkeys, partly carrying, partly dragging (with 
a grinding noise) long unplaned planks and poles for 
building up houses that had been burned down; and as 
the drivers of these poor brutes took no more care of the 
eyes and limbs of those that were passing than was 
taken by the hewers of fire-wood, everybody was obliged 
to keep a sharp look-out for himself, and proceed with 
extreme caution. If the Turks consider themselves a 
clean people, they must surely have extraordinary ideas 
of cleanliness. I have a theory that all the people in 
this country have a natural liking for stinks; and the’ 
reader will see before long that I had plentiful materials 
whereon to raise that theory. I have even seen Franks, 
not native to the soil, but long habituated to its prac- 
tices, sit and smoke their pipes by the hour in places 
that absolutely turned us sick in a minute. On either 
side of the Golden Horn the unowned dogs may still be 
called the only scavengers. 

I had seen Sultan Mahmoud’s tacticos or regulars 
in the earliest stages of their formation, and rather 
strange soldiers they were. In 1828 their uniforms 
were half European and half Oriental. Those very 
imperfectly disciplined troops, composed in good part 
of unformed striplings, almost disappeared in the defen- 
sive war against the Russians, which was terminated in 
the summer of 1829 by the treaty of Adrianople. The 
present regulars are composed of better materials, and 
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are better dressed. With the exception of the ugly, 
inconvenient, and unhealthy fezz, or red cap, their uni- 
_ forms may now be said to be entirely European. The 
best regiments — the Sultan’s guards — would have 
looked tolerably neat, but for a terrible slovenliness 
about the legs and feet. All the soldiers were slip-shod. 
Their boots and shoes, which were evidently never 
touched by brush, much less by blacking, were badly 
made, and big and clumsy, and went far to spoil their 
whole appearance. 

A few weeks before our arrival there was a grand 
field-day down in the valley of the Sweet Waters, the 
Sultan being present. They manceuvred about 10,000 
men, horse, foot, and artillery, and performed a sham- 
fight, with a crossing of bridges, a passage by boats or 
pontoons, &c. A Swiss officer who was on the ground 
gave us but a poor account of the affair. Instead of 
being mounted on his charger, as his father Mahmoud 
would have been, the Sultan sat under a splendid tent, 
and so looked on at his ease. 

Of the navy we saw a little more than we could see © 
of the army, for the season had come for the short 
annual trip down the Sea of Marmora out through the 
Dardanelles and thence round the principal islands of 
the Archipelago, which, not having been ceded to the. 
Greeks of King Otho, yet belong to the Turks. A few 
days after our arrival we saw the Capitan Pasha, who 
as usual was a landsman and wholly ignorant of mari- 
time affairs, get under weigh with a squadron of five or 
six ships of the line, three or four frigates, a corvette, 
and two very large brigs. Most of these vessels were 
well modelled, beautiful hulls, having been built under 
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the direction of foreigners. The corvette, built in 
America and purchased by the Sultan, was thought to 
be as perfect a hull as ever floated. But in all of them 
the rigging, the trim, the handling of the yards, the 
setting of the sails, were deplorably bad. Our friend 
H said that they were enough to throw a sailor 
into fits. They are now very shy of employing the 
Greeks, who make excellent mariners. The Turks are 
decidedly anti-aquatic, and they are never kept long 
enough afloat at a time to learn anything. The Sultan’s 
mariners are generally ashore nine months in the year, 
or if on shipboard, it is only at anchor in the Golden 
Horn or in the Bosphorus. In the open sea and on a 
wind I do not believe that the squadron we saw take its 
departure could have kept its own against three or four 
English or American frigates. 

Admiral Walker was ungratefully used by the Turks. 
So was every European officer and man of honour that 
entered their service. I never could hear of one ex- 
ception. But, on the other hand, let any adventurer 
repair hither with a project, no matter how absurd it 
may be, and he will be certain to find a greater or less 
reward. Many are the lessons they have had, but it 
should seem that they like to be duped by impostors. 
The funds are low, the resources of the Empire are 
getting exhausted, but Turkey is still a land of promise 
for schemers without skill and charlatans without prin- 
ciple. There was hardly a pasha but had his pet man 
of this class. The total number of the adventurers 
collected in Pera and Galata, and all intriguing against 
one another, traducing one another, and being in daily 
humour to cut one another's throats, must have been 
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very considerable. Yet all these fellows lived, all got 
inoney before they beat a retreat; and when they were 
gone, what cared they for the opinion of the Turks, or 
for anything else? Some of the projects with which 
they had deluded and excited the very highest men of 
the state were almost incredibly absurd. 

We underwent a good deal of fatigue m trying to 
see persons and things which could not be seen on 
account of the Ramazan. We walked up and down 
the Grande Rue and looked into the French con- 
fectioners, the French bonnet-sellers, the French mo- 
distes and milliners, the two sadly supplied booksellers’, 
and the other shops, which have become numerous in 
the Grande Rue, but which are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, small, dingy, and very mean; and when we 
had done this we had pretty well exhausted all the 
amusements of the place. The ladies did not look so 
well by daylight as they had done by night on the 
Petit Champ des Morts. Unlike Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, or these its Christian suburbs, had never been 
much noted for female beauty; but twenty years ago 
one used to see some interesting young Greeks, looking 
picturesque and charming in their Eastern head-dresses 
and half Oriental costumes: but the Greek ladies were 
now nearly all dressed in the French fashion. The 
Armenian ladies belonging to the old church still wore 
the yashmac, shalvars, and enterrés, dressing like 
Turkish women, and hobbling or waddling like them in 
Morocco boots without any soles, thrugt into slippers 
or papoushes without any heel or hind quarter; but 
nearly all the ladies of the Armenian seraffs and pros- 
perous traders who belonged to the Roman Catholic 
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Church, now dressed quite alla Franga, being bon- 
neted, bustled, flounced, and furbelowed with the best 
of them. To walk through these filthy streets with 
garments of the fashionable longitude was no easy 
matter, and in holding up their dresses the Perote 
ladies made a display of such feet and ankles as I had 
not seen elsewhere. Some of them, appertaining to 
young women, were truly portentous. . I believe now, 
as I did twenty years ago, that this unsightliness is 
attributable to the use of the tandour. The same pans 
of ignited charcoal which cause such frequent confla- 
grations and burn down so many houses, swell the 
ladies’ ankles. Most of these dames and demoiselles 
were awkward in their new costume; and the very 
best of them, or those who took most care of their 
toilet, looked like the second-rate fashionables of a pro- 
vincial town in France. ° 

Within doors the time passed away heavily. It was 
difficult to read or write, or occupy oneself in any way, 
for the excessive heat obliged us to keep all our windows 
open, and the noise which came in from the burying- 
ground and the Grande Rue was stupifying. Then the 
mosquitoes and sand-flies! One day——the last but one 
of our present term of purgatory—we heard a rude 
pipe and tabor in a dirty lane by the side of our resi- 
dence, and, looking out at our side window, we saw a 
dingy gaunt Arab with a dancing bear—a big brown 
bear, from Mount Olympus, as we were told. We gave 
the Arab a retaining fee, and kept him and his bear for 
a good half hour under our window; and the Arab 
thumped his tabor and blew his pipe, and Bruin danced 
and gambolled to the mingled delight and terror of half 
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of the children of the quarter who collected in the lane, 
and the no less delight of some large-eyed Greek and 
Israclitish damsels who dwelt in the houses on the 
opposite side of the lane; and this was decidedly the 
best amusement we had this time up at Pera. 

But even with an Arab and a dancing bear the place 
was insupportable. I could do nothing, and was getting 
ill. The Ramazan would be soon over, but then would 
come the Bairam, during the three days of which the 
Osmanlees would do nothing but feast and visit among 
themselves; and this year the feast of the Bairam was 
to be followed up by a long feast of circumcision, for the 
Sultan’s eldest son had attained the canonical age, and 
two thousand, or, as some said, four thousand, young 
Mussulmans, collected from far and near, were to be 
circumcised with him, and to receive sweetmeats and 
money and dresses from the Padishah. There was no 
saying how long this festival might last, but it was quite 
certain that the Turks would do no manner of work, 
and that there would be nothing for us to do or to see 
while it lasted. “But why not stay and see that?” said 
Tonco; “it will be a grand festival—very grand; the 
Sultan is going to spend an immensity of money! It 
will be held there, over in Asia; the tents will reach 
from the barracks of Scutari to the end of the cemetery, 
and farther. All the world will go. There will be 
dancing boys, and Turk and gipsy wrestlers, and 
tumblers, and fireworks, and blue lights, and half a mile 
of kibab shops, and military bands, and old Turkish 
music; and then fancy the music of four thousand little 
boys under tents, all Having seen Turkish feasts 
aforetime, I thought I could fancy all this, or rest per- 
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fectly satisfied with a description. Feeling that I should 
be seriously ill if I remained where I was, I determined 
to go at once to Brusa. Some of the views which had 
brought me to Constantinople would, I thought, be 
probably forwarded if Sir Stratford Canning were here. 
Before leaving London Sir Stratford had told me that 
he expected to be at his post, at the latest, towards the 
end of October. Between the present date and that, 
we might make a good tour in Asia Minor, and the 
weather would soon be most propitious. Moreover 
there was great and growing sickness in Constantinople 
and in its immediate neighbourhood, and rumours came 
upon us, fast and thick, that cholera, having made a 
destructive stand a little in the interior, had marched 
down to Samsoun on the Black Sea, and being thus 
within only a few more days’ march of us, must soon be 
down at Stamboul the Well Defended. Nay, there 
were strong reports that his scouts had already reached 
our camp; as deserters, in the disguise of pseudos, 
assuredly had. It may have been true, or the contrary, 
but two days before we packed up our portmanteaux a 
very lively doctor of the place told us that down below, 
at Tophana, three or four Turks were dead of cholera, 
and that he himself that very afternoon had seen and 
attended an unmistakeable case of cholera—real, genuine, 
Asiatic spasmodic cholera. Our friend R. T., who was 
lodged with us, and was going to Brusa with us (if he 
could), looked glum and not at all lovingly at the hekim 
bashi; but he consoled himself by remembering, when 
the doctor had departed, that he was one who occa- 
sionally drew the long bow; and we further kept up his 
spirits (for the poor fellow was sadly reduced by a 
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sham cholera) by adding, that our lively, good-natured 
friend had such a confirmed habit of talking in a hurry 
that he could not always be supposed to think of what 
he was saying. But whether Doctor —— drew his 
bow or not, his classical patron, the Magnus Apollo, was 
drawing his, and discharging from it shafts as angry and 
sharp as those which destroyed, on the rocky flanks of 
old Sipylus, the children of the Niobe. Cholera was 
coming in force, and did come. 

At the earliest peep of day, on the 7th of September, 
preceded by a troop of yelling dogs, who wondered 
what Franks were doing out of doors at so early an 
hour, we commenced our descent to Galata and the 
lower bridge, in order to be in good time for the Turkish 
steamer, which was advertised to depart at 6 a.m. 
R. T. was well enough to be with us, and to do all the 
ceremonial part for us. He showed our teskerés or 
Turkish passports to a sleepy old Turk who could not 
read them, backshished two other old Turks that we 
might not have any custom-house “ bother” about our 
luggage, saddles, and books; and we went on board-— 
to find that the crew were half asleep, and that there 
was no sign of getting up the steam. But as there was 
more comfort on that deck, which, though dirty, was at 
least level and smooth, we preferred remaining where 
we were to walking about the painfully rough streets of 
Galata. 

While we were waiting in our boat, which looked as 
though the Turks never intended to move her, a large 
steamer crowded with passengers came into port from 
the Black Sea, and another took her departure for the 
Archipelago. I had been astonished at the extent and 
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activity of steam navigation in these seas, which, with 
their strong currents setting one way and their Etesian 
winds steadily blowing from the same quarter, so much 
need such a means of communication. I have known 
sailing vessels to be kept off the coast of Troy for six 
and even for nine weeks, without the possibility of get- 
ting through the Dardanelles. I once counted nearly 
a hundred sail, of all flags, lying huddled together, and 
waiting for a wind. What would they not have paid 
for the services of a few steam-tugs to tow them through 
the straits? In the summer of 1828 I came up from 
Gallipoli on the Propontis to Constantinople in the old 
Hilton Joliffe, the very first steam vessel that was seen 
on these waters or within the Dardanelles. Now, such 
vessels are constantly coming in or going out of port, 
some few of them being navigated and managed by 
Turks. Now the Turkish capital has regular: com- 
munication by steam with Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 
four or five times a month, with Galatz and the Danube 
three or four times a month, with Odessa three times a 
month, with Salonica six times a month, with Smyrna 
eight times a month, with Syria (Beirout) once a month, 
with Egypt (Alexandria) once a month, with France 
(Marseilles) four times a month, with Trieste twice a 
month, and with England (Southampton) once a month.* 


* Efforts have been made in newspapers to exaggerate the increase of the 
Ottoman steam navy. The few words in the text state pretty accurately 
the amount of steam traffic in the swmmer of 1847. The list was given to 
me by an English merchant of the place. I shall notice in a subsequent 
chapter the amount of steam force belonging to the Sultan’s navy. It is 
very small, even as compared with the national steam-ships the Russians 
have in the Black Sea alone. It is to be understood that the trading 
steamers spoken of in the text belonged principally to foreigners, and were 
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Some of the steamers employed on these services are 
very large, fine, commodious vessels, and they nearly 
all touch and land goods and passengers at various inter- 
mediate ports, thus opening new trades, connecting place 
with place, and all of them with the capital, which, 
antecedently to this active steam navigation, was, in a 
manner, disjointed from its provinces and dependencies. 
For example, the steamers which run to Trebizond call 
at Heraclea, Sinope, Samsoun, and (now and then) at 
other towns on the Asiatic side of the Euxine, the 
names of which were scarcely known to the European 
merchant a few years ago. If the Sultan’s orders for 
making a good high road from Trebizond to Erzeroum 
and the Persian frontier had been carried into execution, 
there might have been by this time a considerable 
increase in the direct trade with the interior of Asia. 
The Smyrna steamers mostly stop to land goods or pas- 
sengers at Gallipoli on the Sea of Marmora, at the town 
of the Dardanelles, at the island of Tenedos, at the 
island of Mitylene, and sometimes at Phocea, by the 
mouth of the Gulf of Smyrna. The boats which run to 
Syria and Egypt stop at Syra and at other trading 
islands of the Archipelago, some of which belong to 
King Otho and some to Sultan Abdul Medjid. Among 
them all a continual movement is kept up: the number 
of passengers—Osmanlees, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Circassians, Georgians, and Franks of all nations, must, 


under the English, French, Russian, and Austrian flags. In the winter 
season the trade fell off, steamers then rarely going into the Black Sea. In 
the following spring and summer of 1848, the revolutions and the conse- 
quently declining commerce of Europe sadly diminished the frequency of 
communication. 


* 
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in the course of the year (counting all these steam- 
vessels), be a very high number indeed. The Turks, 
who are nearly all and always deck-passengers, take up 
very little room, and do not care about being crowded : 
they spread a rug or mat upon deck, cross their legs under 
them, and so sit quietly through the day: at night they 
merely put a pillow or cushion under their headspstretch 
out their legs on the rug or mat, and, drawing a coverlet 
over them, take their repose. Three hundred—four 
hundred—is no unusual lot to be thus brought down in 
one steamer from the Black Sea. The numbers carried 
back were less, and were said to be still on the decrease. 
Many of the provincialists stayed at Constantinople in 
spite of teskerés which enjoined their return to their 
own districts. A little bribery got over this difficulty, 
and they were soon lost to the sight of the careless 
Turkish police in the Mussulman multitude of the 
capital. 

On the whole this increase of movement denoted 
progress, and the signs of it which came under our eye 
this morning somewhat cheered our drooping spirits and 
rendered our long detention less tedious than it other- 
wise would have been. At 8 o'clock we were off. ° 
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CHAPTER V. 


Journey to Brusa — Gulf of Moudania — The Town of Ghio or Ghemlik 
— Kir-Yani — Greek Hospitality — Greek Monastery — Agriculture 
— Dinner and clean Lodging — A Toilette in the Garden with Horses 
and Mules — English Farm at Tuzlar — Monsieur Charles, the Belgian 
Tailor, Hotel-keeper, and Traveller — The Road — Village of Omer- 
Bey — Sad Depopulation — Mount Olympus — Arrival at Brusa — 
Comfortable Hotel — Old Friends — The English Consul at Brusa — 
Mr. R. Thomson — John Zohrab. 


By the time our Turkish steamer was gliding past the 
Princes’ Islands I felt a renewal of health. The day 
was most beautiful, the sky without a cloud, the blue 
Propontis without a billow. We were soon under the 
mountains and bold headlands of Asia Minor, inhaling 
the breath and scenting the perfume of their pines, 
cypresses, and myrtles. At about noon we rounded the 
Posidium Promontory, now called ‘Cape Break Nose’ 
(Bos-bournu, upon which many a country vessel has 
broken her nose,) and entered the Gulf of Moudania, 
the scenery continuing bold and fine, although the 
mountains were brown, bare, and burnt, and the slopes 
exhibited no traces of cultivation, and scarcely a sign of 
human habitation. Within the cape old Arganthonius 
towered to a majestic height, sandalled with myrtles, 
and crowned with pines. As we advanced, we saw 
the town of Moudania and three or four villages on 
our right, and four small villages on our left, with their 
groups of cypresses about them. At the end of the Gulf, 
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(anciently named the Nicewan,) on the southern sunny 
shore, the place of our destination, the town of Ghio, or 
in Turkish Ghemlik, showed out very picturesquely, in 
part running along the shore, and in part rising up the 
hills, green with the olive, the vine, the mulberry, and 
the myrtle. At 3 p.m. we landed. We, with Mr. 
J for our guide, went to a khan, which had been 
recently built by the sea-side. New as those bare, 
utterly unfurnished lodging rooms were, we saw on the 
whitewashed walls the most convincing evidence of the 
existence of bugs; there was a stench worse than that 
we had left behind us in Pera; there was a ditch, or 
stagnating water-course, under the very windows, and at 
a little distance began the bogs and swamps which gene- 
rate the noted malaria of Ghio. We did at last, what 
we ought to have done first—we looked up a Greek who 
acted as a sort of vice-consul or agent to the English consul 
at Brusa, taking more especial care of our Ionian Greek 
subjects, who frequent this little port with small craft, 
and at times in considerable numbers. His name was 
Giovanni Vitalis—Vitale, or Vitalis, appearing to be 
the family name taken up by everybody that wants 
one but his common designation, and that by which 
he was known, and indeed famed all over the country, 
was Kir-Yani, or Mr. John. He received us most 
kindly, would not hear of our sleeping in the khan, 
saying that he never allowed any English gentlemen to 
do so; and, knocking the ashes out of his last pipe, he 
insisted upon conducting us all three, and forthwith, to 
his own abode. The interior of the town, or all the 
lower portion of it, was incredibly foul and filthy. In 
the middle of the narrow and very confined main street 
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there was one long deposit of mud, over which the 
natives were smoking their tchibouques with a tranquil 
and complacent air. Kir-Yani’s dwelling-house was 
under repair, but he took us to a sort of half-farm-house 
half-silk-factory, and there entertained us most hospi- 
tably. Having refreshed ourselves, we walked about 
the upper part of the town, which terminated imper- 
ceptibly in houses farther and then farther apart, each 
standing in a garden well walledin. At one of the 
doors were some good-looking, good-natured Greeks— 
the women being decidedly pretty and Orientally 
dressed,—who would take us into their garden, and 
make us taste their ripe figs, still on the trees, and their 
best raki. Both were excellent; the liquor when diluted 
was first-rate drink for keeping away malaria, and neu- 
tralising the effects of the noxious evening vapour, which 
was now slowly curling along the plain beneath, blue, and 
beautiful in motion as in colour, like the insidious serpent 
that it is. A fountain sent out a cool, sparkling, co- 
pious stream in one corner of the little garden; and in 
another corner was a flattish, open wooden vessel or tray, 
some twelve feet by six, containing rich, beautiful wax, 
taken from hives close at hand, and laid out to blanch in 
the sun and breeze. Without any chemistry the wax had 
become almost white. On leaving these cheerful people 
we ascended the hills which rise above the town to the 
north, towards one of the two formerly famous Monastirs, 
stopping often on.the way to admire the fine views of the 
Gulf and enclosing mountains, and to notice a few traces 
of ruins which might have been of aclassicalera. Like 
so many other establishments of the sort, the Monastir 
was now nothing but a farm. There were no caloyers 
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here, any more than at the other one. The Greek 
priest, who lived in the house with his wife and children, 
seemed to do the duty of a parish minister. He was 
brother to the wife of our Ghemlik host, and a good- 
looking, honest-faced. man, very attentive to the cultiva- 
tion of his lands, and eager for instruction in agriculture. 
He too had a cool fountain flowing and sparkling in a 
corner of his garden. ‘The greater part of the Mo- 
nastir was in a shattered condition; but the views 
from that eminence at sunset were exceedingly lovely. 
The fresh, green, carefully cut-back and carefully wa- 
tered mulberry-trees denoted that a good deal of silk 
was produced at Ghemlik. It is the mulberry-tree 
that they cultivate best in all this south-western part of 
the Pashalik of Brusa. The olive-trees were numerous 
and good, but not yet of sufficient age, and not at all 
judiciously treated. They were too much crowded to- 
gether; they sadly wanted thinning. On another de- 
tached ridge or platform, above the village to the east, 
but far below the summits of the backing hills, were the 
remains of an old Turkish castle, occupying the site of 
the Acropolis of the ancient Greek city, and having 
once been the stronghold and den of a succession of 
tyrannical Dere-Beys, or lords of valleys. The Greeks 
of the place have fearful traditions of these independent, 
unruly chiefs, who, not a century ago, bearded the 
~ Padishah, though at so short a distance from Stamboul. 
As the owls began to flit about we descended from the 
Monastir to Kir-Yani’s abode, and there dined in a 
room used for silk throwing, and which was 120 feet 
long by 40 feet in breadth. Our hostess was rather in- 
commoded, for yesterday she went to visit one of her 
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husband’s little farms, and, coming home in the dusk of 
the evening, her naughty mule shied and threw her, 
maugre her man’s saddle and masculine seat. But, 
lame though she was, she had exerted herself to make 
us comfortable at board and bed; and she was kind and 
cheerful, which always means polite, and her children 
were exemplary in tranquillity. Bedsteads are rarely 
seen beyond Constantinople, and (except in Frank 
houses) they are not often seen there. Our beds were 
spread on a matting, on the floor, at the upper end of 
the spacious, airy hall, in which we had dined, which 
had many windows, but no casements or glass; but the 
beds were sweet and clean, smelling of the aroma of 
the hills, and were quite soft enough, and so we slept 
well. Although the stable was under one portion of 
our apartment, and the kitchen under another, we had 
no foul smells, no mosquitoes, no insects of any kind, 
no yelling of Pera dogs, no clattering on the stone 
streets, no screams of ‘ Yangin Var:’ the horses under- 
neath were as quiet as lambs, and even the naughty 
mule (so ill-behaved yesterday evening) was a discreet- 
beast to-night. It was being in paradise. 

We were up again at day-break. We made our 
toilette out in the garden or mulberry-ground, where 
there was another most sparkling fountain pouring out 
a light and deliciously cool water, and under the spout 
was an immensely large, well fashioned, earthen vase 
(such as they once made in these parts, and now make 
no longer), which caught part of the water, and very 
evidently served for a great variety of uses. The rest 
of the pure stream found its way into little trenches and 
furrows, and watered the low growing mulberry-trees. 
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While I was washing on one side of this capacious 
earthen vessel, a horse of the house, and then another 
horse, and then a mule (the naughty animal), came and 
took their cool morning draught out of the vase at the 
opposite side. We stared at one another,—but did not 
quarrel. | 

In the yard of the khan a general onslaught was 
made upon us for backshish. We had ordered horses for 
Brusa, but as they were slow in coming we took another 
stroll through the commercial part of the town. Dirty 
it was, yet, on the whole, this place, which had been 
described to me by everybody at Constantinople as a 
most wretched hole, having nothing to interest the 
traveller, I found to be one of the pleasantest towns I 
had ever seen in Turkey. When we had travelled a 
little farther even its filth seemed cleanliness. If they 
would but drain a little and get rid of malaria, people 
might live well here. As matters stood there seemed 
to us to be a bzen-étre and consequent cheerfulness 
among the Greek part of the population. These people 
were incomparably milder and better favoured than the 
Greeks over in Stamboul; they were more like my 
old friends of the true classical Ionia. The Greek 
matrons of these parts are very prolific. The place was 
swarming with Greek children. Kir-Yani took the 
entire population to be a good bit above three thousand : 
of these very few were Armenians, and still fewer Turks 
—there were only fifteen Osmanlee. families. There 
was, however, a Turkish Agha or governor, who kept 
his state in some shabby wooden kiosks, built within 
and upon the solid stone walls of the old Dere-Bey’s 
castle, and who, in spite of the Tanzimaut, exercised a 
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tyranny over the Christian Rayahs— a stinted and 
petty, but yet a grinding or purse-emptying tyranny, 
against which bold Kir-Yani, strong in his vice-consular 
rights, did often set his face. A young Greek girl, 
with a classical face and name, the fair Euphrosyne, 
offered us for sale a few coins, but they were of the 
Lower Empire—mere dumps. The antique mine of 
Ghio had been exhausted. Cius—which the Greeks 
have corrupted into Ghio—had at one time rivalled the 
splendour of Nicea and Nicomedia, and like them, and 
so many other fair cities of Bithynia, it had been 
plundered and then burned by the Goths, at the time 
of their second cxpedition in the third century. 

Our old friend R. T had especially recom- 
mended us to the care of a very odd and amusing 
fellow who kept an hotel at Brusa, and who, ac- 
cording to his custom, had come down to Ghem- 
lik on the look-out for travellers—for he had a rival 
under Olympus, who ran him as hard as opposition 
stage-coaches used to run one another in England. 
Monsieur Charles (such was the only name he was ever 
known by in Turkey) got us our horses ~at last, and 
having strapped our baggage upon one sorry beast, we 
mounted upon two others of the like description, and 
preceded by a mounted Turkish suridji, and followed 
by Monsieur Charles, who, with his long legs, bestrode 
a pony from the mountains that was almost as droll as 
himself, we jogged out of Ghemlik, and with consider- 
able éclat, at about 8 am. Although recommended 
so to do we did not turn aside to visit the immense 
farm of Tuzlar, whereon an English commercial Trip- 
tolemus of Constantinople had been experimentalizing. 
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We reserved it as a treat on our return. After cross- 
ing a foul ditch, and then the little river Ascantus, 
which flows down from the Lake of Nicsa, and might 
easily be made to drain a considerable portion of that 
Lake, and to convert broad pestilential swamps into 
thousands of acres of the very richest, most productive 
land, we came to a horribly rough stone bridge going 
to ruin and having no parapets, nothing to prevent one 
from falling into the fcetid bog and sluggish water be- 
neath. To the left of our road, or rough path, were the 
detached mosque and the crumbling house of the small 
Mussulman village of Enghurgik. We then began to 
ascend a ridge of hills, leaving on our left, far above 
our heads, and quite out of sight, the large village 
of Omer-Bey, which is entirely occupied by Turks. 
At a short distance there was another village en- 
tirely occupied by Armenians. Where they can, the 
three inimical races keep apart; and where—as more 
frequently happens— they cannot do this, but are 
obliged to live together in the same villages or towns, 
there is no fellowship or sociability among them, each 
hating the other two, and the Greeks always being 
ready to join the Turks against the Armenians, and 
the Armenians to join them against the Greeks. And 
yet, some Paris philosopher having put the notion into 
his head, Reschid Pasha was dreaming about amalga- 
mation! If the Christian Rayahs of the two rival 
sects could forego their animosities and unite, there is 
little doubt that they might walk the Mussulmans out 
of a great part of the empire to-morrow; but there 
is no more chance of the amalgamation of the two than 
there is of the fusion of the three. 
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Having crossed a pretty lofty ridge we descended to 
a guard and coffee-house, pleasantly situated on a green 
declivity, and with a few green trees about it. As our 
slow horses walked, it was at the distance of about an 
hour ‘and a half from Ghemlik. We dismounted to 
tchibouque and coffee. Crossing another and a loftier 
ridge, we came in about an hour and thirty minutes to 
another guard and coffee-house ; and, doing in “ Tur- 
key as the Turkeys does ” (as good Mrs. Consul W 
used to say), we again dismounted to pipe and coffee. 
There was, however, a good reason for these halts. 
The policemen, or irregular soldiers, who occupy the 
guard also keep the coffee-house, and derive their chief 
revenue from the sale of the coffee. No traveller, 
unless he be a pauper or a wandering dervish, passes 
these stations without dropping a few paras, whether he 
take the tiny cup of coffee or not. And these Turks 
deserved the wayfarer’s contributions, for, although 
they seldom moved a hundred yards from their several 
stations, they managed, some how or another, to keep 
the country pretty clear of robbers. We then rode 
over a lower but a very rough ridge, and in about 
another hour and a half dismounted at another guard 
and coffee-house, flanked on either side by a group of 
plane-trees, which afforded a delightful refuge from the 
now scorching heat of the sun. Under one of the groups 
of trees were three Turkish women with portentous 
yashmacs, thick, opaque, and rigidly closed, sitting on 
their heels and staring at us through their eye-holes. 
We breakfasted upon some caviar, black olives, and 
, bread. Another tiny cup of coffee set us on the road 
again, ‘“ powerfully refreshed.” I call that a road 
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which road was none; it was arough track, not made 
by engineering or by man’s labour, but worn by the 
passage of camels, horses, mules, donkeys, and water- 
courses in the rainy seasons—worn into the soil of 
hills and valleys, and being, in some places, six or 
more feet deep, and in others an irregular gulley of 
much greater depth. Yet, in the summer time, aru- 
bas, or rude waggons of the country, contrive to pass 
and repass, and the journey has even been performed 
by Frank carriages. In the winter !—but its state then 
will be described on our return. Not a village, not a 
hamlet is there upon it until you reach Demirdesh ! 
Nor, although there are some charming dells, and 
many beautiful hill-sides partially wooded, and covered 
with green pasture, and looking like English parks, we 
saw no distant village except a large one, high up the 
hills on our right, called Se) Gazi, famed for its corn 
cultivation, and inhabited only by Turks, who have the 
reputation of being prosperous and very good people. 
There is fine corn land enough to support fifty such vil- 
lages if it were only taken into cultivation. Our little 
party had been joined by a good-natured Greek peasant 
of Demirdesh, and by a sulky Armenian who had come 
from the forest of Belgrade; but in our long ride we 
scarcely met a living soul, or saw a living creature ex- 
cept the lizard and cicala. From the coffee-house at 
which we had last reposed, we sloped towards the broad, 
verdant, beautiful plain of Brusa, and soon saw the dark 
cypress groves and the uncountable tall white minarets 
of the first capital of Osman, at the foot of the Mysian 
or Bithynian Olympus. The sublime masses of that 
mountain rose right before us, invested with a mantle of. 
VOL. I. K 
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wonderful blue, and scarfed round the shoulders with a 
scarf of silvery mist, which was let drop at our approach. 
The eye took in the whole of Olympus from its lowest 
base to its upmost summit. The elevation is only 7000 
English feet ; but you see it all. The mountain looked 
so near that we thought we should be in Brusa in half 
an hour. It took us nearly two hours to get thither. 
The Greek village of Demirdesh is large and very 
populous, but we approached it by crossing a perfect 
cloaca; and in the main street we rode through deep 
muck and slush which was allowed to accumulate and 
poison the air ; although ata very trifling expense of time 
and labour it might have been carried down the slope to 
the plain, and have been there kept for manure. As we 
stopped at a backal’s to taste some of the wine of the 
district, the stench was insupportable to our nostrils, 
the filth in the street evaporating and fermenting in the 
full glare of the sun. 

Carefully shunning the rough broken bridges, where 
the deficiency of an arch is often supplied by stems of 
trees, and mere poles loosely tied together and laid 
across the gap, we forded three or four streams, which 
are fed by Mount Olympus, and become terrible tor- 
rents in winter and spring. We rode through a green 
shady lane, where the trees were so thick and over- 
arching that we could see nothing beyond them or above 
them except patches of blue sky; and, emerging from 
this green avenue, we came suddenly upon the quiet 
thoroughly Oriental city, which we entered after passing 
a ruined minaret, a deserted mosque (whose broad low 
dome was covered with long waving grass), and a 
Turkish bath, which had once been spacious and 
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splendid, but was now even more dilapidated than the 
mosque and minaret. Thus the first things that pre- 
sented themselves at Brusa were ruins, sad, dishonoured 
ruins, with rubbish and dung-heaps outside and un- 
namable filth within—and ruins not of ancient date, not 
of Greek or Christian edifices, but of buildings sacred 
to the religion of Mahomet and the usages of Mussul- 
mans ! 

The paving of the Brusa streets was rough, perilously 
slippery, and very like what we had left behind us in 
Galata and Pera; there seemed also to be an equally 
numerous colony of mangy, yelling dogs, who greeted 
our arrival with a grand chorus. It is, however, to be 
noted, in justice to the unowned curs of the capital of 
Osman, that they soon got acquainted with us, and 
hardly ever made any noise at night. At about three 
o'clock in the afternoon we safely took feet out of 
stirrup at the door of the “ Hétel de Bellevue,” for so 
M. Charles had named his locanda, in bold defiance of 
the fact that one could see scarcely anything from the 
house. But M. Charles himself was worth more than a 
fine prospect. ‘Though slow in speech, and as phleg- 
matic in manners as a Dutch skipper, he was fond of 
talking; and he had amused us well nigh all the way 
from the Gulf of Moudania to the foot of Mount 
Olympus, by making his unsophisticated remarks on 
men and things, and by relating his travels, adventures, 
and misadventures. Though but a young man he had 
travelled a great deal in the East. He had always had 
a passion for rambling. He was a Flamand by birth, 
and a tailor by original profession. When scarcely ten 
years old he ran away from home to see the greatness 
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and wonders of Antwerp; and while yet a boy he 
wandered all over the districts and regions which now 

_eonstitute the kingdom of King Leopold I. Tailoring 
' is sedentary, and has ever been considered “melan- 
cholic” (see Sir Thomas Browne and Charles Lamb), 
but M. Charles had taken it up as the best means of 
travelling over the world; and he was as merry as a 
tinker. When he cast about him for some calling which 
might be exercised peripatetically, he took counsel of 
many friends. “ Mon ami,” said his best adviser, an 
old Belgian tailor, “mon ami, avec des aiguilles et une 
paire de ciseauz on va au bout du monde!” SoM. 
Charles became a tailor, and since then had he not 
made garments in France and Italy, in Algiers, Bona, 
Tunis, Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, Constantinople, Tre- 
bizond, Erzeroum, Tiflis, Stamboul again, and Brusa? 

All the while we were with them Monsieur Charles 
and his wife made us exceedingly comfortable, con- 
sidering the way in which houses are constructed in this 
country, the very limited nature of the market for pro- 
visions, and their own narrow means. We had all the 
house to ourselves for'a month, no other traveller 
coming near. Our rooms were sweet and clean, the 
beds admirable, and totally without vermin ; there were 
no mosquitoes to speak of, and if there had been we had 
good mosquito curtains to our beds; there were none of 
those horrible Pera night and morning noises in the 
street; the dogs, as I have said, were discreet; and 
generally all through the four-and-twenty hours we were 
nearly as quiet in the Hotel de Bellevue as we could 
have been at the top of Olympus. The contrast was 
most reviving. 


ca Ga a 
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We had society too at Brusa, and might easily have 
had more. The English Consul was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of twenty years’ standing, and the brother of 
one of the most amiable men I ever knew, my still 
lamented friend J. S——-, who died at Smyrna of the 
endemic fever in 1828, while I was near dying at Con- 
stantinople. The French Consul was an acquaintance 
of the same date, as was also Mr. R. T 

But the greatest resource of all, our choicest, most 
useful companion, our best “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” was John Zohrab, one of the sons of my old 
friend Constantine Zohrab, who had now been lying for 








some years in the wild, lonely Christian cemetery, high 
up the flank of Olympus, but whose memory I cherished, 
and shall cherish until I am laid as low and cold as he. 
When I was in Turkey before, John was at school in 
England. We met for the first time at Brusa, chez 
M. Charles, and from that hour we were inseparable. 
He was the true son of his father, open-hearted, ,open- 
handed, courageous, fearless, cheerful, with a flow of 
spirits that never knew an ebb; most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country, familiar with the Turks and 
all their notions and feelings, full of a rich vein of 
humour, an admirable narrator of stories, and assuredly 
the best drogoman that ever traveller met. Many pages 
of my journal would have been blank but for John 
Zohrab, who did for me in Asia Minor what his father 
had done for me at Stamboul twenty years ago. 

We proceeded leisurely. I was anxious thoroughly 
to examine the great plain of Brusa, and particularly 
its rural economy, which no traveller that I knew-of 
had as yet done. It was the most fertile, and reputed 
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to be the best cultivated and most prosperous part of 
the great Pashalik, and the Pashalik of Brusa was, by 
unanimous consent, the richest portion of Asiatic Turkey, 
and the best governed. To form an opinion as to the 
merits of the new system of administration I could not 
choose a better spot, or one so favourable to the re- 
formers; for, being at so short a distance from the 
capital, it was, in a manner, under their eye. If any- 
where in Asia Minor one could expect to find the 
humane principles of the Tanzimaut carried out in prac- 
tice, it would be here; if anywhere justice was impar- 
tially administered between Mussulman and Christian, 
industry protected, and the Rayah farmer secured in the 
peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, it would 
be here. If the Tanzimaut was a dead letter at Brusa, 
what must it be in other parts ? 

I had on the spot excellent opportunities, and the 
best possible means of pursuing my inquiry, and of 
makiyg myself acquainted with life on the road and the 
field, in the bazaar and the merchant’s khan, and with 
the familiar in-door life of all classes. I have no in- 
tention of systematizing the facts I collected or the 
remarks I made. It will not only be easier to me, but 
also, I think, pleasanter to the reader, to continue the 
narrative torm, and to give the facts and observations in 
the natural order in which they occurred. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


Brusa — The Bazaars — Civility of the Turks — Moutons Dorés — 
Poverty and Decay — The last Night of Ramazan — The Feast of 
Bairam — Kiosk of the Sultan — The Great Deré and its Bridges — 
Filth ! — Silk Factories — Amazing number of Mosques — Wretched 
State of the Villages in the Plain of Brusa — The Brusa Baths — 
Tchekgirghé the Cheltenham of Turkey — John Zohrab’s Farm, or the 
Chiftlik of Hadji Haivat — Execrable Roads aud splendid Chesnut 
Trees — Fountain of Kara-Buni — A marvellous Corn Mill — Intro- 

_ duction of Potatoes — The curse of fixed Maximum Tlrices — The 
dreadful Famine of 1845 — The Cultivation of Rice prohibited — The 
Tanzimaut — Squirrels — Village of Sousourluk — Industrious Greek 
Farmers — The Injustice and Oppression of the Farmers of the Revenue 
— Excessive Taxation — Corvées — Turkish Buffaloes — Ruins of 
Kestel — Robbers — Village of Dudakli — Ibrahim and his Farm — 
Malaria Fevers — Ibrahim and the Tax Gatherers — Lake of Dudakli — 
The Yerooks, or Wandcring Pastoral Tribes — A sick Stork — Village 
of Narléderé-keui — Ibrahim and his Wives — Rain Storm —Storks’ 
Nests — Decay of Honesty — Splendid Mulberry Trees. : 


THE morning after our arrival we sallied out to the 
bazaars with our bold-hearted tailor to buy a travelling 
tchibouque and a few other necessaries. Except a few 
of them that were men in office, the Mussulmans were 
all dressed in the old Turkish costume, which had been 
proscribed at Stamboul. The carrying pistols and 
yataghans had been absolutely prohibited there, but 
here nearly every fellow we met had arms stuck in his 
shawl-girdle. Some old fellows who had ridden in from 
the mountains, or from the upper part of the plain, wore 
magnificent beards, long and white, and looked quite 
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majestic, although their loose robes were mostly old and 
ragged, and their white turbans made of the commonest 
muslin, and not over clean. The Jews, who are very 
numerous and for the most part very poor, also wore the 
long loose dress, with the invidious distinctions of former 
times as to the colour of their papoushes, turbans, and 
soon. Excepta few of the “cream,” the Greeks and 
Armenians also wore the oriental dress; though even 
here the latter had thrown aside their calpacks and 
taken to the fezz. All this gave to the bazaars ten 
times more picturesqueness than they had over in Con- 
stantinople. It made us feel that we were in the East. 
Among many other objects and circumstances which 
deepened this impression, were the little fountains— 
gushing with bright water fresh and cool from the 
mountain—that stood at nearly every turn in the 
tcharshy, each having attached to it by an iron chain a 
small circular drinking-cup, made of copper and pew- 
tered within; a number of dervishes with their high, 
sugar-loafed felt caps, and a few wandering fakirs who 
wore long dishevelled hair, carried a club in one hand 
and a copper dish for the reception of alms in the other, 
and came up to you with wild looks as if they were 
going to slay you—all that they meant being that you 
should drop a few paras or small fractions of farthings 
in the tinkling vessel. Fierce as some of them looked 
there was not a Turk that was rude to us: they were 
quite as civil here as at the capital; and I thought that 
their gentleness and amenity were more natural and 
spontaneous, and less the effect of government orders. 
This being the last day of the Ramazan, we saw a grand - 
~ exhibition of what our trayelled tailor poetically called 
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*“* Moutons Dorés.” The term “Golden Fleece” would 
not apply, for the sheep were all skinned. They were 
covered nearly all over with bits of tinsel or the thinnest 
gold-leaf, such as the frequenters of our fairs stick upon 
their gingerbread. These Brusa muttons were splendid 
without any gilding—in size and quantity of flesh they 
might rival some of our best or largest English sheep. 
They were al) of the broad-tailed Caramania breed. 
At every step in the tcharshy, and still more in the 
town, visible signs of poverty and decay met us; yet 
we were not pestered by beggars as at Constantinople. 
The only mendicants that accosted us were the wander- 
ing fakirs. 
The ‘ Moutons Dorés” show best by candlelight, and 
to-night was a night of grand ef’ and rejoicing among 
the Turks, for the weary Ramazan was expiring, and the 
joys of the Bairam were coming in, and the Pasha, 
mounted on his splendid mule which was renowned all 
over the country, and followed by all his retinue in their 
best attire, was abroad, and jogging in slow state through 
the bazaars, among the people, who reverently bent 
their turbans and skull-caps as he passed. Returning 
homeward from our consul’s about midnight, we again 
passed through the meat bazaar, and saw the sheep 
shining in the light of many little coloured glass lamps, 
and of tall iron cressets with odorous pine-wood blazing 
in them. We walked through a long avenue of mutton. 
Truly there was something imposing in the array and 
number of these gilded sheep. Yet we were assured 
that in the three days of Bairam they would all be. 
polished to the bone. During the feast the Turks 
appeared to eat nothing but mutton; and they must 
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eat it then, though they should not taste it again all 
through the year. It is a religious observance, the 
reddest mark in their rubric—an article or a profession 
of faith. Rich Turks, religiously inclined, kill sheep 
at this season, and distribute them among Mussulmans 
that are too poor to buy mutton of their own, and the 
merit of this act of charity and the spiritual rate of 
interest upon it are both considered as the greatest and 
highest. 

The firing of two great guns announced the beginning 
of the festival and the arrival of the new moon; but 
there was no pistol and musket firing as in former times, 
when the Turks, putting ball in their pieces to make the 
reports the louder, generally managed to kill or wound 
a few people, without meaning any mischief. The dan- 
gerous practice has been prohibited. Some of the men 
of the old school murmured that without the feu de jove 
it was not Bairam; but none of them hazarded any loud 
remark within the city. The Turks were all in the 
streets next morning in their best attire. As they met 
they embraced one another, and wished that the feast 
might be a happy one for all the faithful. As with us at 
Easter, they put on new clothes. They must have 
something new. Those who had been able to afford 
nothing better put on a new pair of papoushes, or rolled 
a new cotton turban round the skull-cap. Old Hassan, 
who used to come to pick up travellers’ crumbs at our 
hostel, and to hold our horses, and to do any other little 
job, had poverty written in legible characters not only 
in his face, but all over him. We gave him a few 
piastres on the first morning of the festival: he went 
straightway to the bazaar, bought ever so many yards of 
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a white cotton-stuff with small sprigs of flowers upon it, 
and made himself a new turban. Somebody else—I 
believe it was no Mussulman, but our Belgian tailor— 
gave him some of the gilded mutton; and he was set up 
for his Bairam, and thankful. Next Bairam might be 
better or it might be worse; old Hassan did not think 
beyond the present three days; and, pauper as he was, 
he would go and smoke his pipe at the cajfinet by the 
side of the richest Mussulman of the place. The 
dearth of pastimes among this people perplexes any 
volatile European. During these three days their 
keff and jollity must have consisted almost entirely of 
eating mutton kibabs, smoking under shady trees, and 
enjoying the spectacle of two dancing bears and one 
monkey. 

One pleasant though circumscribed view we had from 
our dining-room window in the rear of M. Charles’s 
mansion. Looking over some mulberry gardens and the 
domes of one or two mosques, we saw at some distance 
up the mountain, on a green esplanade, a kiosk of the 
Sultan; a pretty thing enough, and beautifully situated, 
with woods behind it, and stupendous cliffs and crags 
towering above it. It was erected in a great hurry just 
before Abdul Medjid’s visit to Brusa about three years 
ago. In the Oriental way, .the circumstances have 
already become miraculous, for they tell you that the 
kiosk was built in a single night; that men went to 
bed seeing nothing but a green plot, and lo! on waking 
in the morning, an imperial palace stood there! The 
real time employed on the building was about a week. 
This was marvellously quick work ; but they had brought 
a good part of their materials (the building is all of 
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wood), cut, shaped, and even painted and varnished, from 
Stamboul. They had also brought over, not many hours 
before the Sultan’s-arrival, a number of plants, flowers, 
and flowering shrubs, had hurriedly stuck them in the 
ground, and by copious waterings had kept them alive 
and fresh to greet the Padishah when he came. Ori- 
ental despots have always loved these sudden creations, 
these time marvels. Their old as well as their modern 
history abounds with them. Sardanapalus built Tarsus 
in Cilicia and the neighbouring city of Anchialus all in 
one day, and commemorated the feat in an inscription ! 
Abdul Medjid slept a night or two im the kiosk, and has 
never visited it since, nor is ever likely to re-visit it. 
The flowers, the plants, the trees all died; the kiosk was 
shut up as a toy-box that had served its purpose, and 
being entirely neglected, it was already going to decay. 
A sum which, if properly applied, would have made a 
good road half way from Brusa to Ghemlik, was thus 
childishly wasted. In the two short tours he made— 
one in Asia and one m Europe—I know not how often 
this wasteful folly was repeated. 

The acclivities, the off-shoots, or basement buttresses 
on which Brusa stands, are split by several chasms, one 
of which, towards the east end of the town, is picturesque 
and grand. This chasm is traversed by seven bridges, 
which afford communication to those dwelling on the 
opposite sides of the gulf. The lowest bridge but one is 
a covered bridge, flat, built up at the sides, and roofed 
over like a house or hall, having shops on either side, 
like the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, or like the London 
Bridge of the olden time. But the span of the arch 
underneath (one arch spanning the whole deep chasm) 
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is bold and grand. The arch, the whole of the bridge, 
is of brickwork, and said to have been made by the 
Genoese. But when? or for whom? The style of 
architecture is not unlike old Genoese; and the same 
may, I think, be said of several other buildings here. 
Whether seen from above or below, this Ponte Grande is 
a most interesting and picturesque object, and one of the 
most distinctive features of the place. At some three 
or four hundred yards above it, up the ravine is an open, 
narrow, mean bridge of stone, which looks like a work 
of the Turks. On passing from the first of these two 
bridges to the second, along the eastern side of the 
chasm, we encountered stenches and filth not to be de- 
scribed ; and at one particular spot, a hollow crossed by 
shifting rotten planks, in shunning the Scylla of a cess- 
pool on our left, we nearly fell into the Charybdis of the 
yawning gulf on our right. Yet were there houses, and 
those not of the meanest sort, close to this Dantesca 
Bolgia, and a good way up houses lined both sides of the 
chasm. Such of the inhabitants as had energy enough 
threw all their abominations right down to the bottom of 
the hollow; but, more frequently, the zmmondices lay 
close under the house-windows or clung to the green 
shelving sides of the chasm, poisoning the air, and ren- 
dering odious that which was in itself lovely. The 
chasm is, of course, the bed of a mountain torrent. At 
this season there was a mere thread of water in it; but 
with the first rains there would come down a great body 
of water, roaring and rushing like a cataract, and this 
would clear away all the abominations which had reached 
its bed. But the most swollen torrent never reached 


the horrors lodged up above. Higher up the gorge, 
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where the houses became thin and gradually ceased, the 
air was pure and balmy. The streamlet below now 
made the gentlest of music; but in the winter season, 
when that stream was a swollen, raging torrent, a stu- 
pendous cataract, the noise was so loud that in the front 
rooms of the houses there was no hearing one another 
speak. 

A lover of picturesque habitations and extensive pros- 
pects might find a thousand sites to his mind over these 
ravines in the upper part of the town, and on the ascend- 
ing sides of Olympus. One evening we climbed up to 
the new /latura di Seta, an immense building erected 
by the potent Dooz Oglous and their Catholic-Armenian 
associates. About 150 women and girls were employed 
here in winding off silk from the cocoons. They were 
all either Armenians or Greeks. Turkish females can- 
not and will not be thus employed; they will rather do 
nothing and starve—and this was what too many of them 
were doing at Brusa, even at this season of the year. 
The Greek ladies were reported to be by far the quicker 
and cleverer, and the Armenians the more quiet and 
orderly. ‘They could earn from nine pence to eleven 
pence a-day; and this was almost wealth, for the neces- 
saries of life were amazingly cheap even at this short 
distance from the capital. An exemplary order and 
cleanness reigned throughout the establishment, which 
was under the direction of two intelligent, well-informed 
Italians. The silk they produced was very superior in 
quality to the old Brusa’s; but it was all sent to the 
Sultan’s own manufactory at Herek-keui, on the Gulf of 
Nicomedia, and there either wasted or worked up at a 
ruinous expense, or left to accumulate in dirty damp 
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magazines. The wheels of this system ran somewhat off 
the trams; and before we left Turkey this Filatura was 
shut up, and the hundred and fifty females were sent back 
to their primal state of idleness and poverty. The view 
from that elevated edifice over the city of Brusa and the 
plain and the opposite mountains is, towards sunset, ab- 
solutely enchanting. The number of minarets that are 
within ken is astonishing. It is a tradition of the place 
—repeated by innumerable travellers—that there are 
as many mosques in Brusa as there are days in the year. 
I believe that if you put the word minaret instead of 
mosque the saying will not be very far from the truth. 
In the opposite direction—to the west of the town, and 
beyond the outer walls of the ancient Acropolis, which 
still serves as a sort of fortress, although it has only two 
guns mounted, and is altogether incapable of defence, 
—we visited the charming site of another and still more 
extensive silk establishment, which was managed for a 
company (I believe exclusively Frank) by the Messrs. 
Falkeisen from Switzerland, who, rather in an illiberal 
spirit, had interdicted the view of the interior, in order 
that the people of the country might not copy their 
machinery or learn their processes. I was assured that 
there was nothing new to learn in the place. The first 
person to introduce the large Italian wheel, instead of 
the small reel which the people of the country used, was 
Monsieur George Crespin, the French Consul, who gave 
Brusa the benefit of the improvement long before the 
Swiss were ever heard of; and from that date the raw 
Brusa silks began gradually to rise in the markets of 
Europe. Besides a small number of Swiss and French 
Messrs. F. had been giving employment to some two 
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hundred women and children of the town; but the in- 
flux of China silk, and our sad commercial embarrass- 
ments of 1847, which were felt in every corner of the 
world—as blows struck at the heart of trade—were 
already casting their dark shadows before them: the 
number of working people was already reduced, and, in 
the course of a few short months more, when the French 
revolution threw all the silks of France into England, 
and made even the richest fabriques of Lyons a mere 
drug in the market, this Filatura was shut up altogether, 
and the firm of Messrs. F. and Co. became bankrupt. 
Close to this establishment there was another, but 
smaller one, belonging to a mixed company of Arme- 
nians and Franks, and directed by M. G-——, a lively, 
good-natured, and, in his way, intelligent Frenchman, 
who was as anxious to show as Messrs. F. were to 
hide. M. G—— had the nucleus of a little European 
colony with him, containing one or two French matrons, 
who taught the Greek and Armenian girls their craft, 
and a very promising, well-dressing damsel from the 
Midi. Besides earning money the women of the country 
might learn some of the arts of European civilization 
and acquire some notion of domestic comforts in these 
establishments. One of the French matrons told me 
that when she first came to the country, hardly any of 
the women knew how tosew. Les malheureuses! Elles 
ne savaient pas coudre. Fi! Vhorreur! Their clothes 
—-shalvars, enterrés, feridgees (when they had any), 
were all made for them by men tailors; nor could they 
themselves stitch up a rent or darn a hole. Within the 
town our friend Mr. Robert Thomson, in association 
with a Mussulman—one of the most respectable and 
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intelligent of Turks *—had another establishment, 
which turned out silk equal to any. They employed 
about sixty women and girls, mostly Greeks, and quick 
and clever. In these works the natives acquired the 
habit of regular attendance, and order and method ; 
which are just what the people of the country most need. 
Their usual habit is to be busy for one day and idle for 
three or four; or to work very hard for one hour and 
loiter and saunter for three. There were many other 
silk-throwing houses in and about Brusa, but they were 
managed by Greeks or Armenians, and were on a very 
diminutive scale, the only working people being, in many 
cases, the wife and children of the family. In general, 
the peasantry and town people (all are more or less en- 
gaged with silk) found it more to their interest to scll 
their cocoons to the larger fabriques. Silk is the staple 
and the one standing topic of talk. In Smyrna they 
talk of nothing but figs for about two months of the 
year; but in Brusa they talk of silk! silk! silk! all 
the year round. Any falling off of exportation or de- 
clension of prices seriously affects the whole country 
round about. The bad, sad year of 1848 must have 
well nigh destroyed such prosperity as there was in this 
part of the Pashalik. ‘The manufacture of Brusa stuffs 
—of silk and cotton mixed—appeared to have very 
much declined. We saw very few pieces in the bazaar, 
and those of a quality inferior to what I had known 
in former times. A few Armenians were weaving silk 

* One morning—a few months after our departure—this truly worthy 
man was found hanged or strangled in his own house. A Turk is hardly 
ever known to commit suicide, the man was in prosperous circumstances, - 
in good health, and of a most cheerful temper; but the Pasha and police 


said he had killed ‘himself, and—apparently—no inquiry was made ! 
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pocket handkerchiefs; but they were small, flimsy, ill- 
made, and dearer than good silk handkerchiefs in Eng- 
land. The people complained that private speculation 
was discouraged, and that some fabriques, set up by 
Rayahs, had been oppressed, overridden, and finally sup- 
pressed by the monopolizing Armenian serafis, who 
conceived that their interests—present or prospective— 
might be injured by them, and who had influence enough 
with the Porte to do well nigh whatever they chose in 
matters of speculation and commerce. Poor Tanzimaut! 

In one of our first rides into the plain we found that, 
on passing the mulberry plantations kept up for the silk- 
worms, the cultivation of the country was most scanty, 
and slovenly to the last degree (I never saw such mi- 
serable Indian corn as was growing where the very best 
ought to be grown); and that the villages were filthier 
even than Demirdesh, which had so scared us on our 
ride from Ghemlik. In going through Soghanlik-keui 
(or Onion Village), we plunged into a black, fetid pool, 
hardly anywhere less than three feet deep, and slippery 
underneath. With scarcely an exception the houses in 
the villages were rotting and going to pieces. The 
inhabitants were in rags. But these were Turkish 
villages, which are always the worst and poorest; and 
we were told that we should see, in other parts of the 
vast plain, villages of Greeks that were prosperous. 
After a long circuitous ride we found ourselves at the 
foot of the spur of Mount Olympus, on which stand 
the chief of the famous mineral baths, two large 
mosques, and Tchekgirghé, or the Grasshopper Village, 
to which all the beau monde of Brusa resorts at this 
time of the year. The only road beforeus was a deep 
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gulley, which the rains and melting snows had worn in 
the soil, and through thick beds of volcanic tufo. Up 
this we climbed and scrambled with our poor weak 
horses, and then entered the village—the “Bath” or 
the “Cheltenham” of Turkey—by wading through 
more filth, flanked by mounds of rubbish on one side, 
and by a mosque in ruins on the other. The heat had 
been so excessive, so unusual even here, that we had 
been longing for the setting in of the autumnal rains. 
This evening, if we had not more rain than we wished 
for, we received it in a manner that was not quite 
agreeable. While paying a visit at one of the baths to 
Madame S , we heard a few dull peals of distant 
thunder rumbling among the recesses of the mountain 
over our heads. As we put foot in stirrup a few 
enormously sized drops of rain began to fall, and before 
we were clear of the village the waters of the sky came 
down upon us like the emptying, not of buckets, but of 
hogsheads. 

The next day at noon we started with Tchelebee 
John for his own home, a chiftlik or farm about four 
miles to the eastward of Brusa—the far-renowned chiftlik 
of Hadji Haivat. This tract of country, so abundantly 
furnished with springs and mountain-streams, never 
loses its verdure, and, refreshed by yesterday’s rain, it 
was now as green as in the month of May. The 
aromatic Olympus gave out strongly all his perfumes. 
The road, though in the plain, was broken, rough, and 
detestable. Properly speaking, there was no road at 
all; only in low boggy places, which become deep 
quagmires or impassable bogs in the wet season, the 
Turks had made bits of stone causeways, shaped in 
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every way except the right one, and paved with blocks, 
boulders, and the roughest of stones; everywhere else 
you chose your path in a very broad waste space, which 
was sometimes between mulberry plantations and some- 
times ran through pasture-lands, rude, uninclosed, in a 
perfect state of nature. Such is the road in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one of the very first of the cities in 
Asiatic Turkey—one of the high posting roads into the 
interior of Asia Minor! We made a détour, climbing 
the sides of Olympus, traversing not orchards or groves, 
but absolute woods of walnut trees, and forests of sweet 
chesnut trees, and approaching the village of Jumala- 
Keuisuk. We passed under four or five small Turkish 
villages, beautifully seated along the flank of the moun- 
tain, and nestling among woods, and showing out a few 
cypresses ; but they were all in decay, and of one of 
them hardly anything was left except a minaret. They 
are all renowned for chesnuts, and chiefly supply the 
markets of Constantinople with that fruit. All these 
forests of chesnuts produce the sweet, edible, nutritious 
fruit. We never saw what is called in England the 
horse-chesnut. Yet, rather than take a little trouble 
to cut wood on the mountain, the people of the country 
will cut down these sweet chesnut trees, which, if pro- 
perly managed and the fruit properly husbanded, would 
keep them half through the year. 

Descending from the heights towards the plain, we | 
visited, on the last gentle declivity, the beautiful fountain 
or source of Kara-Buna. A few plane-trees and de- 
tached chesnuts overshadowed a small smooth ver- 
dant esplanade, where people much loved to make 
their keff, smoking and listening to the gush of the 
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stream. Along the sides of the mountain are many 
spots as charming as this: you see or you hear the 
rushing or plashing of waters at each few hundred 
paces, and this even in the most drying heats of summer ; 
but we did not see here any source to be compared with 
the Kara-Buna. Riding round, we passed a solitary 
Turkish corn-mill, a very rude and perilous Turkish 
bridge, and some broad bare fields, which the mountain- 
torrents had sown all over with boulders, great rocks, 
and rounded stones. Localities like this are the quar- 
ries of the people of the country; it 1s with stones like 
these, thrown down anyhow, that the Turks make their 
abominable roads or causeways. At the approach of 
winter we had several opportunities of witnessing the 
process: the mud would be so deep and slippery in 
some places, that neither horse nor camel could cross, 
and arubas stuck fast: they went and brought some of 
the stones the torrents had sent down, threw them into 
the mud, and then other stones upon them, until they 
could get their carts and beasts across. Few were the 
people we met on this long ramble—few and poor 
enough—but they were all remarkably civil to us, and 
chair et ongle with our guide and philosopher, who knew 
everybody and was beloved by all. We threaded some 
charming woodlands in the plain, and then were within 
the limits of John’s chiftlik, and close to a large and 
(with a few drawbacks) not uncomfortable house, which 
he had built himself, being architect unto himself. 

In addition to this house our friend had built an 
over-shot mill, and constructed all the machinery for it, 
shaping and making the greater part of it with his own 
hands. It was an immense improvement over all the 
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Turkish mills of the country; and the villagers all round 
about (except where they stood in awe of Mussulman 
millers) were showing that they appreciated the supe- 
riority by bringing their corn to be ground. It was the 
very first mill that moved in the English fashion, and that 
had a mixed rotatory motion. Turkish mill-stones are 
laid flat one upon the other, and the upper one moves 
horizontally over the lower, which is fixed and immov- 
able: the upper moving stone has a shaft; this shaft 
drops (through a hole in the nether stone) into a water- 
wheel, which also moves horizontally, the water being 
made to rush in through a hole, and strike the cogs 
on one side. Thus there is only one wheel, and one 
simple horizontal movement. 

The stones of the Turkish mills, seldom of a good 
quality, are never properly cut; in grinding the corn 
they grind away themselves, so that the bread made of 
the flour is exceedingly gritty. In buying a loaf you 
do not get astone, but you certainly get stone and bread, 
and in eating it you have to swallow fragments of old 
Olympus or some other mountain of fame. Tchelebee 
John, or ‘“ Gentleman John ”—Armenian, Greek, or 
Turk never called him by any other name—had a re- 
sourceful mind, and a hand to turn to anything. But 
he had had numerous losses and crosses, and discou- 
ragements which would have entirely broken the spirit 
of almost any other man; and, if he had not become 
indolent, he had become rather careless about his farm, 
and instead of persevering in his very well understood 
schemes of agricultural improvements, he was content 
to let the country people follow their own ancient de- 
vices, and to live much as the people did, le jour la 
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journée. He, however, had yet two good English 
ploughs and a few other English implements, and when 
he took a little trouble himself he could produce far 
better crops than any chiftlikjee in the plain. If he 
had had a fair field and a very slight support from the 
local government he might have been a most valuable 
man. As it was he was the first to grow potatoes in 
this country, where there is much light sandy soil that 
suits them, and where they thrive amazingly. The 
root is now common in Brusa, up and down the plain 
—a distance of thirty miles—and a few Turks had 
carried the cultivation of it to little districts a good way 
in the interior. Patatos were unknown until J. Z. 
grew them. Those of his growth were very large 
and fine, equal to our best. Turnips were also un- 
known until he grew them. Though so much ad- 
dicted to a vegetable diet the kitchen-garden of the 
Turks is exceedingly limited and poor. We procured 
from Malta a variety of English seeds, but, unhappily, 
a torrent from Olympus washed them all away the next 
spring. That mountain was, in several respects, a 
dangerous neighbour. For the grand and the pic- 
turesque our friend could hardly have selected better, 
the woods and mountain close behind him being mag- 
nificent, but for profitable and safe farming he might 
have made many a better choice—if he had been 
allowed; but it was with difficulty that he, a Christian 
and a Frank, had been allowed to hold land at all, and 
the tenure by which he held this farm seemed to be 
very insecure and enough to damp all enterprise. It 
was only his personal popularity that prevented the 
Mussulman millers, who form an esnaff and have their 
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corporate privileges, from obtaining at the hand of the 
Pasha an order to stop and knock down his corn-mill. 
John took the miller’s fee in kind, and sold the flour in 
Brusa. He had gotten in from one field a magnificent 
harvest of maize: on another large field (they grow 
them here not in gardens, but im fields) there was a 
crop of very large, most delicious melons, ripe, bursting, 
and rotting on the ground; a dozen of them would 
have made the fortune of a day of a dealer in Covent 
Garden. The Pasha had fixed the price of melons at 
so low a mark that it would not pay the expense of 
carrying them into town. Owing to the execrable 
roads they could be carried only on the backs of horses ; 
it took three of the miserable hacks of the country to 
carry any quantity; and then a man and boy must go 
with the horses, and work as hard as they would they 
could not make more than two journeysaday. No 
wonder that our friend was condemned to see his 
melons, and at times other productions of that bountiful 
soil, ripen and rot where they grew: yet the people of 
Brusa were all wanting good melons, and willing to pay 
aremunerating price for them; we had been able to 
procure none in the town. Other good fruit was about 
equally scarce in the market. The pernicious, mon- 
strous folly of the maximum operated upon figs and 
raisins, nor did it stop at fruit and vegetables—it fell 
with a blight upon meat, maize, wheat, barley, game, 
everything! No regard was paid to difference of 
quality. The Pasha and his Council, or rather the 
Pasha and his Kehayah Bey—for the Council, set 
up by the Tanzimaut, was a nullity—had the same 
philosophy as the police officer who arrested the Greek 
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gardener in Tophana. Figs were figs! grapes were 
grapes! melons were melons! and the best must be sold 
at the same price as the worst. This system had 
already caused a great abandonment of gardening and 
agriculture; this had happened and was happening in 
the plain, and near to a great city, which is not what it 
was, but which must still be called a populous city. 
Higher up the country, a little farther away from the 
Brusa and every other considerable market, the case 
was getting still more desperate, the cost of carriage 
over those ruined and ruining roads being so much 
more. In our rides we had seen fields recently cul- 
tivated totally abandoned, and we had heard several 
men say that they would grow only just enough to feed 
themselves and families. And why should Greek or 
Turk sweat and toil where he is not allowed a free 
market for his produce? The poor farmers say that 
the system is intended solely for the benefit of the rich 
—for the special advantage of a dozen or so of wealthy 
Turkish families, who live up in Brusa with absurdly 
numerous households. ‘ And,” said Tchelebee John, 
‘“‘do these Pashas, Beys, and Effendis who are rich 
ever show any bowels of compassion for the poor? 
How did they behave at the last famine—in 1845-- 
when men, women, and children from the interior were 
seen eating grass in the plain like cattle? As bad as 
bad could be! The poor Mussulmans gave, but they 
had soon nothing left to give, and were themselves in 
danger of being famished. There was then a very 
general display of hardheartedness among the Osman- 
lees of the town—and most among the richest—‘the 
Ghiaours, the Franks, and strangers, the very Jews 
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have more compassion on us than our own people and 
brethren !’— said the starving father of a starving 
family, who received in a Frank house the bread for 
which he had applied in vain at the door of nearly 
every rich Mussulman in Brusa. These famines are 
every year occurring in some part of the interior. One 
district can hardly succour another, because there are 
no roads—and because each district grows little more 
than what suffices for its own consumption. Here we 
shall soon have famine again. One great agricultural 
resource has been entirely taken away from us. Here, 
all along the plain, under Olympus, which pours out 
such innumerable streams for irrigation, we grew great 
quantities of rice. Some Frenchmen told the govern- 
ment at Stamboul that this rice cultivation was highly 
injurious to the air and productive of the malaria fevers 
which afflict a part of the city and nearly all the plain. 
The government ordered that no more rice should be 
grown: this would have been very well if they had 
taken measures for draining the plain and for canalizing 
our streams. Government did nothing, and apparently 
never thought of doing anything in this way. We have 
lost our rice, but our swamps and bogs remain. If there 
be any difference the air is rather worse, and malaria 
fever more prevalent now than when we grew our rice; 
for people then gathered up a good many of the threads 
of these loose streams, and made numerous ditches and 
trenches for the irrigation of their fields, and some of 
the water which now overspreads and stagnates close to 
the town and nearly all along the foot of the mountain, 
was carried farther off towards the centre of the plain, 


and the two rivers—the bedg of which would be made 
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to carry off every drop of the superfluous water if the 
country were in the hands of any other people.” 

Although he led rather a Robinson Crusoe life 
Tchelebee John had a wife and little family, and two 
brothers of his spouse—fine young men both—were 
living with him in the farm-house. Monsieur Louis 
Vallé was about as brave and good a specimen of 
humanity as I ever met with in any land; he was as 
active and fearless as his brother-in-law, as keen a 
sportsman and almost as expert. 

From this point we explored all the eastern and 
upper part of the plain. One of these excursions, 
though made on a burning-hot day, and attended by 
sad reflections, was full of interest and of the inform- 
ation I was in quest of. We rode through some beau- 
tiful chesnut woods, then swarming. with very busy 
squirrels that were nearly as large as English rabbits. 
Provident, industrious people! They were laying in 
their winter stores and preparing warm bedding for the 
cold season. We emerged from the woods upon some 
open corn-fields and pasture-land, and enjoyed for some 
two or three miles the inestimable comfort of a good, 
smooth, solid road. ‘This brought us to the village of 
Sousourluk, almost wholly inhabited by Greeks, and 
reputed the most prosperous village of the plain. The 
land is nowhere so well cultivated. ‘The main street by 
which we entered was another cesspool: the deep filth 
and slush reached nearly from one side to the other. 
The principal coffee-house of the place and the shop of 
the chief barber were here situated. The odour, as our 
horses, knee-deep, stirred it up, made me almost reel in 


the saddle. We pulled up at a Turkish coffee-house 
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situated in a somewhat sweeter spot. In one corner of 
the coffee-house sat a starch old Turk with a white 
turban, a white beard, and a bright sky-blue mantle, 
holding a long scroll of paper in his hand, and now and 
then writing Arabic ciphers upon it with a small dumpy 
reed. He was attended by a hawk-nosed, bow-legged, 
dapper Osmanlee, who wore a yellow turban, a light 
rose-coloured cloak, and silver mounted pistols and 
yataghan in his girdle, and who from time to time 
brought a dingy, uncomfortable-looking Greek to the 
front of the cafinet to have audience of his master. 
The old man was a tax collector or assessor, and was 
evidently regarded with great awe by Mussulmans as 
well as Rayahs. A few paces beyond this coffee-house 
the village opened into a fine, clean, rural piazza, with 
plane-trees in the midst, and with a fountain, a snow- 
white mosque and minaret on one side—a picturesque 
and truly charming spot. Reclining under the plane- 
trees were groups of migratory industrious Kurds, who 
annually make immense journeys, and come down to 
reap the harvests and do other work. Generally they 
bore the characters of quiet honest fellows, but there 
were terrible exceptions to the rule. ‘The state of cul- 
tivation, as well as the natural scenery round this vil- 
lage of Sousourluk, was indeed admirable. Most of 
the fields were strongly and even neatly inclosed. 
Great care had been taken to check and bar out a 
torrent from Olympus, the broad stony bed of which 
we had crossed. The vineyards and mulberry-planta- 
tions were most carefully tended, and by far the best 
we had seen. Though the implements used were rude 
and primitive enough, there was no sign of rudeness in 
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the results produced. The wheat, the maize, the barley 
had all been gathered in, and the harvests as usual had 
been most abundant—proportionate to the care and 
industry of the people. We saw an unusual quantity 
of cattle, and the oxen and buffaloes seemed all in ex- 
cellent condition. Yet the house of a farmer at which 
we stopped, and all the houses in the village, seemed 
in sad plight—half in ruins—and the Greeks were 
wringing their hands and tearing their hair, and swear- 
ing that they would plough and sow no more; that 
they would give up houses and lands and emigrate ; that, 
through the maximum on one hand and the greed and 
injustice of the tax-gatherer on the other, they were all 
being reduced to beggary. The taxes were farmed out. 
The régime of the old Fermiers-Généraux of France— 
one of the greatest causes of the revolution of 1789— 
now obtains in reformed Turkey. Though not so 
ostensibly, the real Fermiers-Générauz are the Armenian 
bankers and money-lenders, who are backed by the 
civil and (in case of need) military power of govern- 
ment. Our Greek farmer, who was now joined by 
some of his neighbours (attracted by the arrival of 
Gentleman John), said that for his part he would ten 
times rather have Turkish pashas than serafis; that 
among the pashas they now and then got a good and 
just one, but that they had never known an Armenian 
with any feeling or any sense of justice; that they had 
undergone at Sousourluk far more oppression and grind- 
ing since the introduction of the reformed system than 
they had known in the whole course of their lives under 
the old system; and that, whatever people might say to 
the contrary at Stamboul, the soles of their feet were no 
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safer now than then, if they failed to pay every piastre 
that was demanded of them, or chanced to give offence 
to the chief of police at Brusa or to any of his friends, 
or to any party leagued with him. The miri, or 
Sultan’s tenth upon produce, had been so levied this 
year, that it was turned into a fifth—in some instances 
into a third of the whole! Melons, cabbages, vege- 
tables in general had been exempted from the tax by 
written law and immemorial usage, but the ushurjees 
or tax-gatherers were levying the miri upon them also, 
and at a fearfully high rate. Then there were the 
saliane (a sort of property and income-tax) and various 
other taxes, and frequent forced labour, which last had 
been abolished by the Tanzimaut, but which was ex- 
acted from them as before. One old man said that 
they might face for a while all these evils, but that the 
fixing of prices by the Pasha rendered their case hope- 
less. ‘*The great men who farm the taxes,” said 
another, “and pay so much a year to the Porte for 
them, sub-let to smaller men; these again sub-let by 
districts, or townships, or groups of villages to still 
smaller men, who spread themselves over the land like 
locusts. All these men must make a profit on what 
they have paid—the money being chiefly furnished by 
the seraffs, who must have high interest. Some of the 
little men, being misled by the Armenians, often make 
bad bargains with the great men, and then to avoid 
being ruined themselves they ruin us. Generally every 
ushurjee forces as much from us as he can get. If we 
resist, if we invoke the protection of the Tanzimaut, if 
we tell him that the miri is so much and no more, he 
brings down the head of the police among us, and that 
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terrible man—if he does no worse—quarters a troop of 
his tufekjees in our houses to be fed at our expense until 
we pay, and tells the Pasha of Brusa, who knows us 
not, who has never seen our village, near as it is, that 
we are in a state of rebellion. And if we go up to the 
city to appeal to the Pasha, what do we get ?—blows 
and imprisonment, and expenses and heavy payments 
to the chief of the police before we get free!” “They 
will root us all out,” said another of the elders of the 
village, “ and then where will they get miri, or saliané, 
or any other money? ‘There were Turks here in old 
times; a good many when I was a boy; now there are 
only fifteen families of them left, and their families are 
very small, for they have hardly any children, and the 
men do hardly anything all the day long but lounge 
about and smoke. Our Turks will not work. What 
could these few men pay to the ushurjees? We 
Greeks defended ,this bit of country from the torrents, 
and cleared it, and enclosed it, and cultivated it as 
you see it. All this is Greek work. If they force 
us to run away, soon the torrent will sweep away the 
village, and the country will again become a wilder- 
ness. Where will they find people to fill our place? 
Nowhere |” | 

A little beyond the village we met a long train of 
arubas, carrying fine large trees, cut on the eastern side 
of Olympus, for the Sultan’s dockyard. They were 
drawn chiefly by buffaloes, which belonged to the people 
of the district. These buffaloes are very docile, tame 
creatures, nothing like the sullen, fierce, fiery-eyed, 
diabolical looking animals one encounters in the Cam- 


pagna of Rome and in the kingdom of Naples. We 
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often saw here a buffalo and an ox yoked together, and 
working on the most amicable terms. Generally the 
buffaloes are as inferior in size and strength as they 
are in fierceness to those of the South of Italy; but 
at the western extremity of the plain and beyond 
it, by the lake of Apollonia, and in the plain of 
Mohalich, we saw some that were quite equal in size 
to the best breed of Italy. 

We passed under the projecting ridge of Kestel, 
or Castel, which overlooks, and might command, the 
pass through which runs the only road into the interior 
of Asia Minor. The ridge is crowned by the pic- 
turesque ruins of a castle, a work of the Lower 
Empire. No doubt, from its position, the hill has 
had some fortifications on it from the remotest time, 
and that a fortress of the kings of Bithynia gave place 
to a Roman castellum; but the present castle was pro- 
bably built—as many were known to be—in the 
Emperor Justinian’s time, when the pastoral and war- 
like tribes of Turks were already essaying to turn the 
flanks and force the defiles of Olympus, and were 
threatening the rich city of Prusa, which, seven centuries 
after this period, became the first capital of their empire. 
Behind the castle, on one of the last green slopes of 
Olympus, among chesnut woods, was the village of 
Kestel. Continuing along the high route into the in- 
terior we soon came to a fearful bit of road (not long 
ago the favourite resort of a band of robbers) with 
a steep mountain covered with thickets on the 
right side, and a steep bank and a deep broad morass 
(covered with high rushes, and much frequented by 
wild boars) on the left. To mend matters the road 
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itself was here steep and roughly paved with great, 
round, slippery stones. 

We soon quitted the rough stone causeway, forded a 
stream, picked our way through the morass, struck 
across the plain towards the opposite mountains, crossed 
a rivulet or two, passed a lonely Turkish cemetery, 
(where the rude tombstones, without turbans or in- 
scriptions, were nearly all laid prostrate,) sloped up the 
hills, and in about an hour drew bridle at Ibrahim’s 
farm, at the edge of the little picturesque village of 
Dudakli. The farm-house and farm-yards were truly 
Oriental and Turkesque. 

One large yard was enclosed by walls, and these walls 
were perforated by numerous square holes, at equal 
distances, like the port-holes of a man-of-war. Within 
each of these holes was part of a trunk of a tree, 
hollowed out and open at both ends, and these were 
Ibrahim’s beehives, which annually rendered him a 
large stock of fine honey. The hives looked rough and 
rude, but they had the advantage of our best patented 
beehives, the honey was procured without killing the 
industrious insects that made it; the bees were never 
destroyed. Some mulberry plantations for silk, and a 
fine vineyard full of ripened, or fast ripening grapes, a 
small grove of pomegranate trees, some very fine quince 
trees, and a few other fruit trees, stood near the house. 

Ibrahim was not at home, he had gone away with a 
sack of wheat to a corn-mill at the neighbouring village 
of Narlé-deré-keui. His wife, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, one of his wives, and Mahmoud, the lady’s son 
by a former marriage, welcomed Tchelebee John with 
an ecstasy, and hoped that we had all come to stop for 
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afew days. The lady did not show herself, but exer- 
cised her hospitality from within the harem. Mahmoud, 
who served up the bread, the Turkish cheese, and a 
refreshing water-melon of an amazing size, was a fine 
handsome youth of about sixteen, but he was suffering 
sorely from dysentery, having been previously much 
reduced by malaria fever. [We sent him some 
quinine; the medicine soon set him up again, and his 
cure guined us the heart of his mother. | : 

For Turkey, Dudakli, though small, was a neat vil- 
lage. It was certainly the cleanest and most pros- 
perous-looking that we saw in the Brusa plain. The 
inhabitants are of mixed breed, half Turk, half Yerook. 
They were well-dressed, and appeared to be a quiet, 
inoffensive, good-natured people; but they are im- 
patient of insult, oppression, or any wrong, and devils 
when roused. To this quality, and to their high and 
rare personal courage, they are mainly indebted for 
their prosperity. Those publicans and sinners, the 
Ushurjees, were here obliged to rest satisfied with fair 
measurements and valuations, and to take the taxes as 
the law fixed them. Ibrahim’s spirit, and his known 
Intimacy with the English consul and other Franks at 
Brusa, had this year effectually checked the fiscal 
marauders, not only in this village, but also at Narlé- 
dere-keui. The revenue officers had made an assessment 
for the saliané or property-tax, in the fairness of which 
the head men of the two villages agreed ; but when the 
time came for levying the tax, every man found that 
his assessment had been about doubled. Ibrahim was - 
quiet until they came to Dudakli for payment. He 
then remonstrated. ‘The fax-gatherers referred to their 
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scrolls of paper. ‘Those writings speak not the truth,” 
said Ibrahim. The publicans told him that he did not 
know how to write, that none of the villagers could 
even read. “But we can remember,” said Ibrahim, 
“and we all do remember the figures we agreed upon. 
I was to pay 300 piastres, Mustapha 200, Halil 150, 
and so with the rest of us; and now you ask us all 
nearly double. This cannot be.” All the head-men 
said, very decidedly, that it was not just, and that they 
would not submit to it. The levyers said that they 
who could read and write, and keep accounts, must be 
in the right, and that the villagers must all be in the 
wrong ; and they stormed and talked very big. Ibrahim 
pointed to a deep lake a very little above the village, 
and asked them whether they could swim? They 
moderated their tone, got into their saddles, and turned 
their horses’ heads away from Dudakli. The Turks of 
the prosperous corn village on the hills, under which 
we had passed in coming from Ghemlik, had long been 
accustomed to defend their rights in the same strenuous 
manner. The Pasha had very seldom indeed any 
force except the irregular tufekjees or musket-men, 
and it was rather too near the capital to employ any 
disciplined troops (if he had had them) in flagrant acts 
of injustice, likely to be attended with a shedding of 
Mussulman blood. Wherever the Turks showed this 
sort of spirit they were comparatively in a thriving con- 
dition, but the examples were very rare. The heart of 
the Osmanlees seemed to have been taken out of them. 
I believe it required a copious infusion of the wild 
blood of the Yerooks to produce men at all like those 
of Dudakhi. , 
M 2 
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We left that village to take a nearer view of the lake, 
and then to go and look after the bold Ibrahim. The 
lake is at the very head of the Brusa plain. We 
reached it by scrambling along the steep sides of the 
mountain by a rugged path. Although its waters were 
now low, the lake appeared to be about two miles and a 
half in circumference. It was nothing thought of here, 
but in other countries people would make long journeys 
to see its tranquil beauties. A large drove of buffaloes, 
oxen, and cows were collected on one side. Of human 
beings we saw not one. Opposite to the little stony 
promontory on which we stood, but hid by a projecting 
rock, so that we could see nothing of it but its blue 
smoke, was the village of Ghieul Bashi, or Lake Head, 
occupied by stationary, but pure, unmixed Yerooks. 
For a good many years it has been an object with the 
Porte to reclaim these tribes from their wandering 
habits, and induce them to settle in towns and villages. 
As yet the government has not succeeded to any great 
extent, and I can scarcely wish it success. These 
Yerooks (called by Dr. Chandler and most of our old 
travellers ‘‘‘l'urcomans ”) are a pastoral, thriving, simple- 
minded, primitively - mannered, kind-hearted people, 
hospitable as far as their means allow, and always ready 
to shelter and serve a traveller, be he Mussulman or 
Christian. Though far more religious than the town- 
dwelling people, they are less bigoted and intolerant. 
Their migratory habits, and their breathing the free air 
of the mountains during one half of the year, appear to 
givé them the enjoyment and appreciation of freedom. 
‘Their women go unveiled even before strangers; they 
are very fond of their children, whether male or female, 
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and generally have a good stock of them. Their wan- 
dering life, their periodical, migrations are absolutely 
necessary in the state of the country, and must continue 
to be so until pastoral farming is so far advanced as to 
afford food for flocks and herds in the plains in summer 
time, and food and shelter in the mountains in winter 
time; and, perhaps, a very large portion of these moun- 
tains and plains will always encourage and keep up the 
present Yerook system—at least there will remain many 
vast tracts that cannot be so profitably employed until 
the population of Asia Minor shall be multiplied by ten 
or by twenty. After all, these Yerooks are only like 
the shepherds of Estremadura and the Abruzzi, who 
annually vibrate with their flocks between the moun- 
tains and the plains. At the approach of winter the 
Yerooks come down with their flocks and their herds to 
the warm, sheltered plains opening on the Propontis or 
the AXgean, and at the approach of the burning hot 
summer they retire to their cool, shady mountains, 
where the melting snows leave sweet and abundant 
pasture. The most thriving men I saw this time over 
in Asia were among the Yerooks. Some of their Aghas, 
or head-men, possess immense flocks of sheep and fine 
herds of cattle; and it was a fine sight to see them—as 
we did a little later at Hadji Haivat—descending from 
Olympus, day after day, like a continuous stream. 
But for the Yerooks I do not know what the Turks 
would do for their mutton! The heads of tribes lead 
quite a patriarchal life—always under tents—and many 
of them reach a truly patriarchal age. I had often 
seen striking proofs of longevity among them in the 
valleys of the Hermus and Caicus. 
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From the lake of Dudakli a natural stream ran along 
the plain, and fell into the river Lufar or Nilofar, two 
or three miles below Brusa. From the lake to that 
river there is a gentle, and at times imperceptible, 
descent; the waters of the lake even now made a pretty 
strong current for more than two miles below the 
opening of this bed. At a very trifling expense, which 
might be more than defrayed by the rich alluvial lands 
recovered by the draining, this little natural canal might 
be made to carry off the increment of that basin, to 
drain the swamps and bogs, which are the sole causes of 
the malaria, to reduce the level of the lake permanently, 
and to throw all this water, and much more, into the 
broad stony bed of the Lufar, which traverses the 
remainder of the plain and falls into the Rhyndacus 
very near the sea. These two rivers are the natural 
drains of the Brusa plain; but nature requires the aid 
of human art and industry. To embank the upper part 
of the Lufar, which comes sheer down from Olympus— 
a perfect cataract in winter—to prevent its overflowings 
as it traverses the valley on its way to the Rhyndacus, 
would be a work of some time and cost, but of no diffi- 
culty to modern science. The difficulty must have 
been conquered by ancient engineering, for the popu- 
lousness of this district in remote ages is a proof that it 
must all have been well drained and canalized, as other- 
wise there would have been malaria, and where malaria 
is population never becomes great. So clear was the 
process to be pursued, that it had struck the natural 
good sense of Ibrahim and two or three of the active 
Yerook-Turks of Dudakli; and, with Tchelebee John, 
who, from books, and from operations he had seen in. 
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England, had some good notions of engineering (at 
Jeast as far as canal cutting and road making), they had 
long had their minds bent upon this object, and had 
been prevented from making a good beginning (by 
deepening and widening the mouth of the little river 
which received the water of the lake, and clearing the 
bed of the stream) only by their inability to obtain the 
consent of government. A firman was indispensable. 
It was a sad thing to see the prevalence of a terrible 
evil which might be so easily remedied. The swamps 
spread far and wide, sending up pernicious vapours 
from stagnant water and vegetable decomposition 5 
every man, woman, and child in Dudakli had the in- 
termittent fever, or had had it, this season; and thus it 
had been, year after year, for ages. 

Quitting the lake we went back to Dudakli, and 
thence rode to the westward under the Katerli moun- 
tains. In a little green lane, running between coppices, 
we saw one solitary, sad, sickly looking stork. ‘The 
poor bird had been lamed in a wing, and could not 
accompany his mate and populous community when, 
some weeks ago, they took their annual flight to other 
regions. It not unfrequently happens that a stork is 
thus left behind by his brethren and tribe, through 
his inability to follow them in their long, long flights. 
Such as are thus abandoned, to bear in dismal solitude 
the short but sometimes cold winters of this climate, 
while their mates are comfortably warm and congre- 
gated in Upper Egypt, Nubia, on the banks and by the 
sources of the Nile, must have a very sad life of it 
indeed. Below the village of Sousourluk there was 
another forlorn stork. A Mussulman. would as soon 
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think of inflicting bodily injury on his first-born male 
child, as of hurting these poor birds, nor would any 
Greek or Armenian, or any other peasant, of the 
country molest them, for the stork is a privileged and 
almost sacred bird in the eyes of aJl; but who could 
give them their mates and friends, or the genial heat of 
the tropics ? 

A long, lone Turkish cemetery, and then another, 
showed where villages had once been. In about an 
hour we entered Narle-deré-keui— Pomegranate-valley- 
village—slush! slush! the usual dirt in the streets, but 
the tumble-down wooden houses of the Turks were 
quaintly shaped and grouped most picturesquely, and 
a fine stream came down from its near source in a 
mountain cave, splashing and sparkling through a glen. 
At the small, low, primitive corn-mill, whose upper 
stone was performing its horizontal movement with 
great rapidity, we found Ibrahim, the brave Ibrahim, 
clad in his best, a beautiful flowing suit of Turkey-red 
cloth, slightly but prettily embroidered with gold 
thread; for to-day was the Mussulman Sabbath, and 
_ the Mussulmans of Narlé-deré-keui are great dandies, 
and are known all over the country by the smartness of 
their attire. Mussulman or Christian, European or 
Asiatic, there could scarcely have been a handsomer 
fellow than Ibrahim of Dudakli. Yet we saw him at a 
great disadvantage: he had only just got rid of the in- 
termittent fever; the malaria demon had been severe 
upon him for several successive seasons, to the great 
detriment of his liver, and the jaundicing of his beau- 
tiful manly countenance. Farmer, peasant as he was, he 
had the bearing, the easy politeness, and the manners of 
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a high-bred gentleman. The Empress-Mother, dame 
Nature, had given him a patent of nobility. 

The old miller brought us a mattress and cushions, 
which we spread on the shady side of the mill, on the 
very brink of the cool mill-stream, and there we seated 
ourselves as nearly as we could a la Turque. Ibrahim, 
who had another wife here (of whom more will be said 
hereafter), furnished bread, boiled eggs, yaourt, grapes, 
and water-melons. Meat we hardly ever met with in 
these excursions. Except on high-days and holidays the 
country people rarely taste it. After our sober repast 
and a good tchibouque we ascended the deep ravine to 
its precipitous termination—a stupendous wall of rock 
—where the clear water gushed out in force from a 
cave, and dashed along under young plane trees and 
mountain ashes of the most vivid and transparent foliage. 
Insensible of the religio loci, an English traveller had 
cut out his unmeaning name on the rocks of the cavern. 
Few, very few of this class had ever ascended the glen 
or seen the cave; and yet one of them must leave 
behind him this trace of his bad taste and irreverence. 

All the notables of the village gathered round us at 
the mill; there were three Emirs among them. They’ 
were all very civil and talkative. One of them would, 
par force, make Tchelebee John a present of a wild 
boar, which he had shot the preceding night. Mussul- 
mans would not touch the forbidden flesh, but the poor 
fellow might have sold his domooz among the Christians 
of Brusa. John had made Ibrahim a first-rate sports- 
man, a dead shot, and Ibrahim, by precept and example, 
had made sportsmen of a good many of his neighbours— 
to their no small advantage. The country absolutely 
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swarmed with game, but few of the Turks were active 
enough to go and look for it, or skilful enough to bring 
it down. Collectively they are miserable shots, and a 
Turk has seldom either a good gun or good powder. 
We spoke to Ibrahim of our intended journey up the 
country, and he at once offered his services, for he had 
been as far as Kara-Hissar before, and engaged to ac- 
company us whenever we might choose to start. This 
was much to our advantage; and, with Ibrahim and 
Tchelebee John, I verily believe we might have tra- 
versed, without let or hindrance, not only Asiatic 
Turkey, but all those wild regions beyond it, where the 
Turkish language is spoken or understood. 

A plurality of wives is too expensive an enjoyment 
for poor men. Except a few of the grandees who had 
rather large harems, I believe our friend of Dudakli 
was the only man in the plain of Brusa that was a 
bigamist. He got a farm and what was considered a 
good fortune with his second wife; the house at Du- 
dakli was hers, and would go at her death, not to Ibra- 
him if he should survive her, but to Mahmoud, her son 
by her first husband. With this wife, who had been a 
very handsome woman, he lived, leaving .to his first 
spouse a house he had at Narlé-deré-keui, and some 
pomegranate groves and fields, which were her own 
property before she married him. A Turk will never 
name his wife or wives, much less talk about them. 
Even to “Gentleman John,” with whom he was often 
out for weeks together shooting on the mountains or 
round the lake of Apollonia, bivouacking together or 
sleeping 1n the same hovel, he was silent as to his do- 
mestic affairs; but John understood that the first or 
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original Mrs. Ibrahim had a very bad temper. Judging 
from the alacrity with which our friend brought us 
refreshments from that lady’s residence I should say that 
they were pretty good friends now. At Dudakli Ibra- 
him pretended that he merely called now and then on 
the lady at Narlé-deré-keui from habit, and for the 
sake of old acquaintance ; but it was thought that Mrs. 
Ibrahim the second did not like these visits, and was 
always of opinion when there was a sack of corn to be 
ground, that her boy Mahmoud might take it to the 
mill just as well as Ibrahim. 

On quitting this village we saw how appropriately it 
was named. The valley below for more than a mile 
was covered with large, thriving, beautiful pomegranate 
trees. The fruit, now almost ripe and charmingly 
coloured, was hanging from the trees in thick clusters. 
Were the streets but a little cleaner, and the houses 
somewhat less dilapidated, the village of the ‘“ Vale of 
Pomegranates,” with its sparkling and always copious 
stream, and the romantic ravine behind it, would be a 
little paradise. 

That night at Hadji Haivat the rain descended in 
torrents, making us congratulate ourselves that we had 
a roof over our heads. But before morning we had 
some reason to doubt whether we had such shelter. I 
was roused out of a sleep so sound that nothing short of 
a catastrophe could have disturbed, by a cataract falling 
right on my face, and on starting up I found that the 
low divan, at the opposite ends of which I and my son 
were sleeping, was deluged with rain. We threw off 
the wet coverlets, dragged our light mattresses to a dry 
part of the room, covered ourselves with what came 
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under our: hands, and were presently asleep again (the 
blessing of air and exercise!), and slept on without 
turning or moving until two hours after sunrise. 

Four large nests, each a good deal bigger than our 
bushel-measure, four storks’ nests on the house-top ex- 
plained the primary cause of the partial inundation of 
our bed-chamber. Storks love to beat tattoos with 
their long powerful bills upon tiles; they are very pre- 
judicial to the tops of houses which they select for their 
spring residence, and where they settle one year they 
are sure to return the next and the next; but they are 
believed to bring good fortune with them, and it is an 
article of universal faith that calamity and woe would 
befall the unfeeling master of the house who should 
destroy their nests to save his tiles from being broken. 
Tchelebee John smiled at the superstition, and pleaded 
the feelings of some poor Turks who were his near 
neighbours at Hadji Haivat, but I believe that he 
shared in the superstition himself, and that he would no 
more have destroyed the nests than he would have 
knocked down the house. Those dear familiar storks 
had come year after year, ever since John built the 
edifice, nestling on the roof under which his children 
were born; thither had they come, each pleasant spring 
time, from remote regions through the air, and guided 
by an instinct which was of heaven, to fill their pro- 
creant cradles, and to stalk in their gravity and majesty 
about the fields, the green woods, the hovels, the ruins, 
and Necropolis of Hadji Haivat. They had brought 
Gentleman John no very great luck; but they might 
bring some yet—and heartily do we wish they may ! 
We sent to Brusa for an Eastern “ Teddy the tiler,” 
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and a few new tiles: the roof was made water-proof, but 
the storks’ nests were left as they were. The birds 
next spring would have nothing to do but patch them 
up, and give them the usual annual repair and embellish- 
ment, on taking repossession, as our “ fashionables ” set 
in order their mansions in Belgravia on the approach 
of the London season—the difference being that our 
Dukes and Duchesses get their work done for them, 
while my lord and lady stork must needs do it them- 
selves. 

Our host was very favourably disposed towards the 
Turkish peasantry, blaming indeed their general indo- 
lence, but praising their honesty and trustworthiness. 
He, however, regretted that, of late years, there had 
been a visible decline in these qualities, that some of the 
Turkish peasants of the plain were becoming pilferers, 
and petty larceny a prevalent offence. This complaint 
was repeated to us by several of our friends at Brusa, 
who had been living many years inthe country. ‘Now 
and then,” said one of them, “a few Turks would prac- 
tise highway robbery on a grand scale; but none of 
them would pick and steal in a paltry manner. Now 
they do both.” Up the country, where poverty and 
wretchedness were far greater than here, we found the 
Turkish peasant as honest a fellow as ever. 

Near the farm-house I noticed some splendid mul- 
berry trees, the leaves of which were three times as 
large as those of the best mulberry: trees grown in 
the plain. They had been raised from cuttings pro- 
cured by John’s brother-in-law, Mr. Donald Sandison, 
our Consul at Brusa, in the botanical garden of the 


Grand Duke at Florence. John had been the 
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first to cultivate them here. He had already raised 
‘a very considerable number, and had sold or distri- 
buted a good many to different cultivators. The 
Greeks of Sousourluk were now growing the tree; 
Ibrahim had a plantation of them at Dudakli. As 
food, the silk worms preferred the leaves to any others, 
and the silk of the worms that had been exclusively 
fed on these leaves was said to be of a superior quality. 
The tree was, I believe, originally brought from the 
Philippine islands. Judging from all the specimens I 
saw, it seemed to thrive wonderfully in this soil and 
climate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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WE had several good reasons for congratulating our- 
selves on having removed from Pera to Brusa. A few 
nights after our departure from that paradise of drogo- 
mans there was a terrible conflagration, which destroyed 
some hundreds of houses, and sent up such a mighty 
glare that the red reflection of it was distinctly seen 
from the farm at Hadji Haivat. The weather, too, in 
that quarter was detestable; the season had broken up 
earlier than usual; fogs from the Black Sea, and cold 
rains, had set in a day or two after our departure, and 
they continued with scarcely any intermission during the 
whole time of our absence in Asia Minor. They com- 
pletely spoiled the grand fétes of the circumcision. The 
day that the corps diplomatique and a number of tra- 
vellers were to witness the greatest of the celebrations, 
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and to dine with the Vizier under a great tent, it poured 
so pitilessly that the court was obliged to have recourse 
to a postponement. But the adjourned feast was as wet 
and cold and comfortless as well could be; and those 
who were obliged to be at it wished themselves almost 
anywhere else. An English gentleman who was pre- 
sent, and who was drenched to the skin, and kept in his 
wet clothes from noon till evening, described the whole 
affair as the most paltry and barbarous that could well be 
imagined. ‘ Fancy,” said he, “ hundreds of children all 
screaming at a time, under a painful operation, in dirty 
ragged green tents, while wailing Turkish music was 
played upon the old shrill piercing pipes; fancy a pair 
of savage wrestlers here and there, naked except about 
the loins, and besmeared all over with thick rancid oil; 
a dozen or two of tumblers; hundreds of kibabjees, 
frying their mutton and sliced onions in a row, and 
vociferating at the rain for putting out their charcoal 
fires ; thousands of cavasses, keeping the people in order 
by breaking their heads with their sticks; tens of thou- 
sands of yashmacked Turkish, Armenian, and Jewish 
women, draggle-tailed and losing their papoushes in the 
mud, or sitting disconsolately on the hill-sides, and you 
will have a pretty correct idea of the principal features 
of this feast of the circumcision, which lasted altogether 
about six days.” Yet this barbarous, beggarly display 
cost the Sultan an immense sum of money, for he 
clothed all the young Mussulmans that underwent the 
_ rite with his eldest son, gave presents to their parents, 
distributed diamonds and Nishans with his usual incon- 
siderate profusion, and paid Armenian price for a thou- 
sand things which were spoiled or wasted, or worthless 
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in the beginning. Being obliged to follow his example, 
a good many of the Sultan’s grandees ran deeply into 
debt on the occasion. Six months after this date the 
dealers in the bazaars at Constantinople were groaning 
over the unpaid bills for articles furnished for this 
great celebration; some of them even petitioned the 
Sultan to take their case into consideration and com- 
mand payment; and this lavish expenditure was said 
to have very materially contributed to the temporary 
overthrow of Reschid Pasha’s government, and to the 
very sudden retreat of Sarim Pasha, the minister of 
finance. All business, whether of state or of trade, was 
at a standstill, and nearly all communications were 
interrupted, as the steamers were taken up to carry 
people to and from Constantinople and Scutari all the 
time the Festa lasted. Our steamboat did not come to 
Ghemlik for several weeks. These irregularities, which 
are but too common, cause great inconvenience and 
mischief, and give a vast advantage to the foreign 
steam navigation companies. There was an immense 
demand for the ice and congealed snow of Olympus to 
make ices and sherbets for the feast. One morning as 
we were sitting with R. T- ---- in his clean little house 
at the top of the town of Brusa, a poor Turk, leading a 
horse, entered the yard in an excited condition. Mes- 
sengers had come from Constantinople, and by order of 
the Pasha they were seizing all the horses and mules in 
the town to send them up the mountain to bring down 
snow, and then to carry it to Moudania or Ghenilik, 
where it was to be embarked for Scutari. “If they 
take my horse,” said the poor man, “ they will lame 
him and ruin him. Oh! Tchelebce, let me leave my 
VOL. I. N 
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horse in your stable; you are a Frank, you are an 
Englishman, they will not dare enter your gate!” 
The horse was taken in, and was quite safe. Other 
men, Mussulmans as well as Rayahs, got an exemption 
by bribing the Pasha’s people who were heading this 
hunt after horses and mules. The animals that were 
pressed into the service were nearly all lamed or other- 
wise injured, for the purveyors were in a fearful hurry, 
and drove them on unmercifully. 

Very different were the accounts we heard of the 
present governor of the Pashalik, Mustapha Nouree: in 
Brusa the natives, and not a few of the Franks, spoke 
of him according to the bias of their interests; with 
some who had done business with him or for him, or 
who hoped to gain by him, or who had the art of 
managing him by means of his Kehayah Bey, or some 
favourite, he was the very flower of pashas; with others, 
who had not this art, or who had failed in its practice, 
or who had been thwarted in their projects by Mus- 
tapha, he was the greediest tyrant and the worst pasha 
they had ever known. I would take neither of these 
estimates as true. On our first arrival in the town I 
was induced by an appearance of order and tranquillity 
to incline rather to the favourable than to the unfavour- 
able side, and for some time I shut my ears to evil 
reports; but evidence poured in from all quarters, and 
all parties, whether benefited by the Pasha or not, 
agreedthat his head man or Kehayah Bey was a very 
perfect scoundrel, corrupt, rapacious, cruel, remorseless, 
and notorious for the most revolting vice of the country. 
We never could take a walk in the streets without 
seeing the tufekjees, or policemen, dragging unfortunate 
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creatures to prison, sometimes for imputed offences, © 
but far more frequently for debt, for real or pretended 
arrears in payment of taxes, for non-payment of the 
kharatch or poll-tax, ete. The prisoners were fre- 
quently bound with cords, at other times they were 
fettered and chained, nearly always they were brutally 
treated by the licensed savages who were conducting 
them. One day a poor Greek was found without his 
kharatch ticket. He said that he had paid his poll- 
tax, and that those who stopped him knew it was 
paid. This might be true or otherwise, but in either 
case what immediately followed was revolting. <A 
tufekjee aimed a blow at his head with a heavy club; 
the poor Greek guarded his head by holding up his 
right arm, but that arm was broken by the force 
of the blow, and in that condition the Greek was 
dragged away to prison. The Rayahs fared worse, far 
worse than the Turks, and among the Rayahs the 
Greeks, who are feared as well as hated, fared the 
worst of all; but the Mussulmans were far from being 
exempt from this treatment. We often met Turks 
among the prisoners, and bound and chained, and for 
no other sin than that of debt. One night, in the 
bazaars, an old Turk had his arm broken like the 
Greek, and for still less provocation. The tufekjees 
could hardly ever arrest a man, or march him off to 
gaol, without first beating him to within an inch of his 
life. All this was in flagrant violation of the Tanzi- 
maut, and of Reschid Pasha’s declaration of Gul-Khané, 
called (facetiously one would think) the “Turkish Bill 
of Rights ;” but nobody dared speak of the Tanzimaut 
in Brusa. Morning, noon, or sunset, we hardly ever 
N 2 
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passed the gates of the Pasha’s Konack without seeing 
captives going in, or groups of distressed, woe-begone 
people—very frequently Turkish and Rayah women— 
crouching on the ground and waiting to have audience 
of the Kehayah Bey, or the terrible chief of the police, 
that they might use prayers and money arguments for 
the release of their husbands, or brothers, or sons. 

The Konack was a large but scrambling, decaying, 
and very paltry wooden edifice, having in front a very 
large open square or courtyard : on each side, this square 
had a high stone wall, aud under this wall, on the side 
facing the Konack, was the prison, with its iron-bound 
door and small iron-barred windows. This abode of 
human woe, this repetition, on a smaller scale, of the 
horrible Bagnio at Constantinople, this very hell upon 
earth, was under the eye of the Pasha every time he 
came to the front of his residence; he could not quit 
his Konack without passing close by it: he could not 
look out of his windows without seeing it, rarely 
without hearing the sounds of lamentation that pro- 
ceeded from it; yet there, in the front of his house, 
at his open windows, we several times saw him smoking 
his tchibouque with the most perfect composure. You 
could look through the iron gratings into the narrow, 
feculent prison. We never tried the experiment, we 
had stenches enough without that, and were told that 
the gaol fever, highly infectious, hardly ever quitted 
the place. We were assured that it was always cram- 
full, and that debtors and criminals, the poor man who 
could not pay his kharatch and the villain who had 
committed atrocious murders, were all mixed and 
huddled together. But as the dimensions of the prison 


Fi 
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were not great, and as prisoners were sent into it daily, 
I was ata loss to conceive, squeeze and cram them as 
they would, how they could possibly be lodged. A 
friend enlightened my ignorance. ‘Daily arrests are 
made,” said he, “but there are also daily releases. 
The greater part of those people you see in the hands 
of the tufekjees are carried to prison because it is 
known, or at least calculated, that they can pay some- 
thing for their liberty, and will pay rather than run the 
risk of catching the fever and dying by being detained 
in that pestilential hole. The more prisoners the 
tufekjees make the better for them, the better for the 
chief of the police, the better for the Kehayah Bey. 
They arrest upon suspicion, or upon no suspicion at all. 
They aid one another in trumping up a story and 
making evidence; and if they want extra-official evi- 
dence, they can hire professional false witnesses for a 
few twopences the head. There are no previous 
proceedings; none of your appearances before magis- 
trates, and warrants, and examinations: here the tufek- 
jees speak their own warrants, and pronounce them 
upon whom they will: here a man is committed, fet- 
tered, beaten first, and examined afterwards, that is if 
he be examined at all, for in the great majority of the 
cases, guilty or innocent, he either buys himself off at 
once or lingers in prison. When the chief of the police 
is hungry he sends some of his tufekjees on the hunt, 
and they never fail in bringing down some game.” 

At Paris the Place de la Révolution in 1792-3 was a 
republican mint. “We coin money with the guillotine,” 
said the Jacobins. In Brusa the prison was the mint. 

Very often the indulgence of personal spite went 
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along with the gratification of avarice ; and, not seldom, 
the Turks were hounded upon Christians by other 
Christian Rayahs. The rival Armenian sects, having 
far more influence than any other of the Rayahs with 
the Osmanlees, were the greatest culprits in this par- 
ticular. An old Eutychean Armenian, who lived at a 
large village to the east, above the plain of Brusa, had 
a difference and a money-quarrel with some Catholic 
Armenians in the city. One Sunday morning, at a very 
early hour, as he was on his way to church, some of the 
tufekjees fell upon him, and demanded instant payment 
of a debt (which he vowed he did not owe), and good 
backshish for themselves. The old man begged to be 
allowed to go and perform his devotions, after which 
he would accompany them to Brusa, and have the busi- 
ness explained and settled in the mehkemeh or Turkish 
court. It was entirely an Armenian village, and he 
was the Oda-Bashi-in-chief, or head man of the head 
men. He was wealthy for a person of his condition 
(this was one of the few places where the Armenians 
devoted themselves entirely to agriculture), and he had 
been good and charitable to his own people. One and 
all the villagers said they would be bail and security 
for their chief; that the money would be paid if the 
Kadi should decide that 1t was owing, and that assuredly 
there would be good backshish. But the men of the 
police, who in this case must have acted upon special 
orders, cudgelled the old man, made him get instantly 
on his horse, and drove him down to Brusa. Upon 
his arrival there, instead of being brought before the 
Turkish judge, he was thrown into the Pasha’s hor- 
rible prison, upon allegation made by the tufekjees that 
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he had resisted the authority of the law, and had tried 
to make an émeute. Ina few days the people of the 
village came down in a body to petition the Pasha, and 
reclaim their benefactor, their best friend, their father, 
who had fed them all during the last dreadful famine. 
The old man was unusually popular. Even some 
Osmanilees, his near neighbours, came and bore testi- 
mony to his charity and tranquillity. Instead of order- 
ing that the poor Armenian should be released, or 
brought into court, the Pasha knowingly allowed his 
Kehayah Bey and the chief of the police to put fetters 
and chains upon him. The case excited indignation in 
such of the Franks at Brusa as were not the interested 
and submissive slaves of Mustapha Nouree. Several 
of them remonstrated. To Monsicur G. C——, who 
did so in a very gentle manner, the Pasha said, “‘ What 
is this Armenian to you? He is not of your people. 
It is his kismet to be chained and in prison. What 
will you have of it? It is the man’s destiny.” With- 
out any trial or even examination, the respectable old 
man was sent out, in his fetters, with some common 
felons, to do the duties of a scavenger in the most public 
part of the town; and that the humiliation might be 
the more complete, the punishment the crueller, the 
time chosen for this exposure was the holy season of 
Easter, when the streets were thronged with the Chris- 
tian part of the population. The fact was quite recent 
—it was the Easter of 1847. This: outrage was too 
great to be borne; the English and French Consuls 
wrote to their respective ambassadors at Constantinople, 
and Mustapha Nouree was given to understand that he 
must put the Armenian upon his trial in the mehkemeh, 
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or set him at liberty. The Pasha preferred the latter 
alternative, and after being imprisoned and cruelly 
punished, and after considerable sums of money had 
been extorted from him in gaol, the Armenian was 
liberated, without any trial or examination. But if he 
had had a trial, what could he have gained by that? 
The tufekjees would have sworn to their allegation; 
hired witnesses would have sworn that they had seen 
the old Armenian in flagrant resistance to the law, and 
(if necessary) the whole village up in arms and in open 
rebellion against the Sultan. The testimony of three 
Mussulmans is conclusive. You may bring three hun- 
dred Rayah Christians and a score of Frank Christians 
to boot, but their evidence cannot be taken against that 
of the three Mussulmans No!—not even if all the three 
be known to get their daily bread by the practice of 
perjury. It was so twenty years ago—I had been 
given to understand otherwise, but it isso now. The 
expounders of the law say that it is an article of their 
religion, and that the evidence of unbelievers never 
was or can be taken against that of true believers. To 
a well-informed Frank, many years a resident in the 
country, who was explaining these matters to me, I 
said, ‘ What then can signify this Tanzimaut, and these 
fine professions of Reschid Pasha and his school? With 
this inequality of evidence there can be no equality 
before the law; the Christian and Jewish Rayahs will 
always be oppressed.” The Frank smiled and almost 
laughed in my face. ‘Did you really believe,” said 
he, “that the Tanzimaut was anything more than a 
flourish ?” 

When on his short tours in the provinces of the 
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empire, the Sultan had received into his presence depu- 
tations of Greeks, of Armenians, and of Jews, as well 
as deputations of Mussulmans; he had treated them 
all with equal regard, and had endeavoured, as well by 
words spoken, and by short addresses delivered for him, 
as by his manner and demeanour, to impress on the 
minds of all, that henceforward they were to be equal 
before the law; that they were no longer to be divided 
into the adverse, rancorous classes of oppressors and 
oppressed 5; that as natives and co-inhabitants of the 
same fair country, as children of the same soil, they 
ought to live in peace and friendship together, and share 
in a common patriotism, however divided by religions 
and sects. ‘That which the Sultan wishes for is the 
strict observance of justice towards his subjects of all 
classes without any distinction; for, unto whatsoever 
religion they may belong, they are all children of the 
same country. Thus the Sultan desires that a perfect 
union may reign among them, and that all may con- 
cur, as far as in them lies, to promote the happiness 
and the honour of their common parent.” Such were 
the words pronounced, in the name of the sovereign, to 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, at Selyvria on the 
Sea of Marmora. Here, at Brusa, Abdul Medjid 
himself spoke words nearly to the same effect. The 
Rayahs went that day to their homes with a new heart 
within them; but the Sultan had not been gone a week 
when they practically found that these pretty declarations 
meant nothing at all—were all bosh ! (nonsense). 

I had not waited upon Mustapha Nouree Pasha on 
our first arrival, for I expected a letter from Stamboul 
recominending me and my son to his kind attention. 
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With much difficulty I had found access to H—— 
Pasha, with whom I had been intimately acquainted in 
London. This recently elevated dignitary regretted 
that it was Ramazan. ‘ After this fast,” said he, 
‘when you return from Asia you must come to my house; 
we will be together always; now I can do nothing; 
you see it is Ramazan.” I asked him to give me a 
letter to the Pasha over at Brusa, and he said he would 
do so ina day or two. When I called again I could 
not see him; but I left a note repeating my request, 
and begging him to give the letter to Tonco, who would 
send it after me. My nimble agent went four times 
down to Tophana, having been assured at his first call 
that the letter would be ready in a day or two, and being 
told by the Pasha at last that Turkish etiquette abso- 
lutely forbade his writing to a personage of such very 
superior rank and dignity as Mustapha Nouree. If 
H Pasha had told me so at first it would have been 
all very well. As his omission caused us no incon- 
venience—for we got on quite as well without his letter 
as we should have done with it—I should scarcely have 
complained of him had it not been for his treatment of 
us at a later period. Several gentlemen at Brusa 
offered to take us to the Pasha’s Konack. Before I 
could be acquainted with the Turkish etiquette, or 
H Pasha’s version of it, whatever desire I might 
have had to see Mustapha Nouree, who had been one 
of Sultan Mahmoud’s highest officers and primest 
favourites, had pretty well evaporated. We learned, 
however, through his French doctor, that the Pasha had 
been informed not only of our presence in the city but 
of our excursions among the villages in the plain, and 
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that he had made inquiries which seemed to indicate 
some surprise at our not having been to visit him. By 
means of the same Hekim Bashi I immediately sent 
my respects to son Excellence and asked when it would 
be most convenient for him to receive us. The Pasha 
named the following evening. His outward appearance 
was not prepossessing ; it was generally said that he had 
been one of the handsomest men in the empire, and 
that it was his personal beauty as a boy and youth that 
had raised him from about the lowest to the highest 
condition ; but he was now very fat, very coarse and 
bloated, and had a gruff vulgar voice and an unintellec- 
tual gross countenance. He, however, received us very 
well, and I believe he meant to be unusually courteous 
and kind. The Hekim had told him that I had written 
one work about Turkey and that I might probably 
write another: he also knew that I was well acquainted 
with some who formed part of the present ministry at 
Constantinople. The salon in which we sat, and which 
looked right over the horrible prison, was mean and 
even uncomfortable, and very dimly lighted by two 
common tin lamps; but the pipes were pretty good and 
the coffee was better. Son Excellence had just dined ; 
his eructations were frequent, loud, and (to us) very 
distressing. He himself led the conversation to the 
state of the country. After confessing that the police 
seemed very good on the plain, although there were no 
regular troops to maintain it, and offermmg, with an effort, 
a compliment or two for which he was fishing, I ven- 
tured to speak of the roads. He acknowledged that 
they were very bad—so bad that he himself very seldom 
went out of the town, and when he did never rode 
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farther than Hadji Haivat—but he said that bad as they 
were the people were accustomed to them, and that he 
had no money to make them better. I could not ask 
him so direct a question as this—what became of the 
money the people were paying, and had been paying for 
ages to keep the roads and bridges passable. When he 
had dwelt for a time on some general topics, betraying 
no smal] amount of ignorance and indifference, he fell 
upon a subject which not only interested him but excited 
him strongly. This was the silk trade, in which he 
was even more interested in his private than in his 
public capacity ; for, under the cover of the Armenian 
firm of Cabackji Oglou, he had been speculating largely 
in raw silks, setting up silk works to be conducted by a 
man from Lyons, buying up mulberry plantations, and 
entering upon other mcasures which ought to be for- 
bidden to the governor of a province—and which, in 
fact, were forbidden in law or upon paper. “If,” said 
he, “ Brusa cannot sell her silk Brusa must starve! 
Why is it that you English do not buy more silk ?” 
We told him the reasons which affected the English 
markets and which were likely to continue to operate 
very unfavourably upon the silk of this country, unless 
some reduction took place in the taxes and duties on its 
production and exportation. He was much disturbed ; 
taxes and duties could not be lowered—_that was impos- 
sible--the government every year wanted more and 
more money—if the English and French did not buy 
the silk and pay a good high price for it, the Pashalik 
of Brusa would soon be worth nothing either to the 
government at Stamboul or to the Pasha. I hinted at 
the immense benefits which might be derived from 
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improving the general agriculture of the country——from 
exporting wheat, maize, oats, barley, &c., which had of 
late been in such demand in our markets, and which 
England and France and other densely populated 
countries must continue to require. ‘ Oh!” said the 
Pasha, “you send to the Black Sea and the Danube 
for corn and maize; other countries grow corn and 
maize: we grow silk.” Now, of all this immense Pasha- 
lik, which is as large as some European kingdoms, the 
plam of Brusa (adapted by nature to nearly every 
variety of cultivation) and the district of Billijik, only 
a few miles above it, are in reality the only portions in 
which silk is the chzef industry of the people, and is 
produced in any considerable quantity. We ventured 
to say as much. The Pasha replied that the districts 
in the interior were very poor, except Afion-Kara- 
Hissar, which produced plenty of opium; but then the 
trade in opium had become as bad as that in silk; and, 
up there, they had nothing worth sending down to Brusa 
and over to Constantinople except opium. I again 
spoke a few words about the rich wheat lands which 
existed up above as well as down below, and on either 
side of Brusa for hundreds of square miles, and said 
that if there were but roads .... Mustapha Nouree 
evidently thought my roads a bore: he eructated, and 
then again bemoaned the low prices and the no demand 
for silk and opium. I had heard a good deal of talk 
about a large and beautiful breed of bovine cattle which 
he had brought up from Syria, where for some time he 
had been commander-in-chief, as also. of some fine 
merinos sheep which he had procured from a large 
stock imported by the Sultan; and, in the hope that 
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this would be a subject agreeable to him, I asked a few 
questions about his cows and sheep, not neglecting to 
pay him a compliment on having introduced these 
important improvements in the plain of Brusa. He told 
me that his herd and his flock were down in the plain 
towards the lake of Apollonia, where I should probably 
see them; that the cows were very fine cows, although 
they did not give so much milk as he expected ; that the 
merinos sheep produced a great deal’ more wool than 
he could have thought, but gave a great deal of trouble 
and caused much expense; that as a speculation he had 
found both cows and sheep unprofitable. I said that 
provided the good breeds were spread great benefits 
must accrue to the country, particularly if the people 
would only attend a little more to their pastures, make 
hay, and lay in winter stock. I almost doubt whether 
he knew what hay was. As for the people, he said that 
they would not pay him anything like a good price for 
his merinos lambs or Syrian calves and bull calves. I 
had been given to understand that he had his merinos 
sheep for nothing, save only the understanding that he 
was to disseminate the breed. He talked of these 
matters as a grazier or carcass-butcher might have done, 
looking at no point beyond his own immediate gain. In 
the whole of this conversation—and it was rather a long 
one—he never let drop a sentiment worthy of a states- 
man, or an idea becoming an administrator even of the 
feeblest enlightenment. And this man had been con- 
sidered as the right-hand man of the reforming Sultan 
Mahmoud, had been Arch-Chancellor and Seraskier, 
and had filled all the highest governmental posts in the 
empire, except that of the Viziriat ! 
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In speaking of our journey up the country, Mustapha 
Nouree said that there were some wild, lawless people 
up there, and that we had better take two of his cavasses 
as a guard. He promised me a bouyouroultou, or 
letter addressed to all Muzzellims, Mudirs, Aghas, and 
Oda Bashis, and he said that it should be a warm one, 
as he perceived that I was an enlightened person who ° 
wished well to Turkey, who knew what the country 
wanted, &c. &c. At our leave-taking he rose from the 
broad divan on which he had been sitting cross-legged, 
and accompanied us half-way to the door of the apart- 
ment. In a rude dirty lobby we were surrounded by 
his cafijee, tchibouquejee, keeper of mud-boots and 
slippers, and other servants, all hungering after backshish. 
I emptied my pockets there. 

The next day we had an opportunity of studying ‘dis 
outward man of the much dreaded Khodja Arab, chief 
of the police. He must have been of the very darkest 
tribe of Araby: his face was almost black, but did not 
betoken any negro mixture; his eyes were deep set, 
small, and rather reddened ; but they were the quickest 
and at once the fiercest and cunningest eyes I almost 
ever looked into; he was very tall and very sinewy; he 
was no longer young, not even middle-aged, his beard 
was very gray, but his activity and vigour were great; 
the strength of his right arm, of which many a poor 
fellow in the town and plain could speak from expe- 
rience, was said to be prodigious. It was suspected, 
and indeed very generally reported, that he did a good 
deal of business @ la Jonathan Wild. His pay was 
very small, but he was believed to be rich; next to the 
Pasha he had about the best house in Brusa, and his 
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harem was said to be well stocked. His ordinary force 
of tufekjees, or irregular musketeers (who, by the way, 
were generally armed, not with muskets but, with pistols 
and yataghans), was small; but it was said that in any 
case of emergency Khodja Arab could collect in the 
city and in the villages of the plain 600 volunteers and 
followers——of course Mussulmans all. Some of the 
Khodja’s thief-takers had been thieves themselves afore- 
time, and were consequently well acquainted with the 
secrets and ruses of the profession. The Arab allowed 
nobody to rob on a considerable scale except himself; 
and as one tyrant is better than many, so is one robber 
better than numerous gangs of robbers. | 

Before this time all the beau monde of Brusa (qui 
nest pas trés beau) was at Tchekgirghé, washing and 
stewing itself in the natural hot springs which well out 
most copiously from the flanks of Olympus. The 
village, built round the baths, to which it owes its 
origin, 1s barely three miles from the westward walls of 
the city. As I have already hinted, it is a rugged, 
filthy place; the houses are little better than big wooden 
sheds, and half of them are falling to pieces; but the 
high, bold spur of Olympus, upon which the village 
stands, and the natural terrace which extends a little 
beyond it, are exquisitely beautiful. Some great slo- 
venly khans, or lodging-houses, where you hire bare 
rooms, and whither you must carry your own furniture 
and every thing you may want, excepting only the hot 
water, had been built by the sides of the principal 
baths, several of which, erected two or more centuries 
_ ago, when the Ottoman Empire was great and powerful, 
are extensive, stately stone buildings, imposing, and 
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now eminently picturesque. I avoid descriptions of 
what has been so often described, I would only warn 
the reader not to allow his imagination to be too much 
dazzled by accounts of marble halls, and white marble 
vases, and brilliant marble fountains; these baths are, 
and have long been, miserably neglected ; their interiors 
are dingy and but too often dirty; and the coarse 
marble of the country, the material used, is scarcely 
finer, or purer, or more lucent, than good English 
granite. 

On the 25th of September, on a brilliant afternoon, 
we. rode from Brusa down the plain, being desirous of 
avoiding the break-leg or break-neck road by which we 
had returned from Tchekgirghé to the town, in that 
deluge of rain. Under the first of the baths, we struck 
up a rugged, winding path, which was as rough as well 
could be, but which, after some terrible climbing and 
slipping and sliding, brought us out upon a charming 
esplanade, standing just over the grand Hamam, and 
being shaded with planes and other beautiful trees, the 
verdant foliage of which was as yet untouched by the 
yellow hand of autumn. Riding on, we came to the 
upper part of a horrible paved road or causeway, and 
soon passed a stately mosque, shaded by tall trees, and - 
a medresseh or college attached to the mosque: the 
temple of Mahomet was neglected and in need of 
reftir; the college, where the Koran ought to be ex- 
pounded, was empty and shut up. We alighted af*the - 
baths and khan of \Niss’ Effendi, where the English 
Consul and his family had, with difficulty, found narrow 
and uncomfortable lodging. Upon this lovely spot, 
disgraced by foul, rotten wooden edifices, a Frank 
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doctor, settled at Brusa, would have erected extensive, 
solid, elegant lodging-houses, fit to accommodate civi- 
lized Europeans. His plan was a good one, and he 
was backed by Frank capitalists, who would have 
enabled him to carry it out. The efficacy of these 
super-abounding mineral and hot springs, in many dis- 
eases, has long been established by experience and the 
testimony of medical] and scientific men. The Baths of 
Brusa, as they are called, are the best and the most 
famed in all this part of the world. The place might 
be made, indeed, the Cheltenham of the Levant and 
the Black Sea. Constantinople alone, which I look 
upon as one of the most unhealthy capitals of Europe, 
would fill such a building as the doctor projected with 
one single class of its diseases—chronic rheumatism. 
But the building might have been increased, and other 
speculators might have erected others of the same sort. 
The Frank doctor wanted no monopoly; he only wished 
to break through one. He showed to the Pasha that 
an annual stream of foreign money and foreign civiliza- 
tion might be brought to Brusa; that nothing would be 
required from the government but the laisser faire ; 
that the Frank company would at their own expense 
make a road from Ghemlik, or from the still nearer 
port of Moudania, &c. At first the Pasha’s eyes glis- 
tened at the prospect of the grushes. ‘ Mashallah!” 
said he, “it will bring us money, and money is miich 
wanted. Hekim Bashi, thou art a wise man, and thy 
project is wise. Inshallah! it will prosper if Allah 
pleases! Baccalum! we shall see!” But the Turks 
and Armenians, who held the filthy old khans at the 
baths, took up arms or set ail the force of their tongues 
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against the project, pleading their vested rights, the 
antiquity of their tenure, their privileges of esnaff, and 
the peril and enormity of allowing Franks, who were 
not subjects of the Sultan, nor amenable to Turkish 
law, to form establishments in the country and take the 
bread out of the mouths of true Osmanlees and faithful 
Rayahs. Some of the Turks and Armenians said that, 
if the doctor built, they would knock down and burn. 
What gave the coup de grace to the project was this— 
the doctor was told that Franks could hold no landed 
property or houses in their own names; that such pro- 
perty must be held in the name of a Rayah subject, 
who would of course be subjected to Turkish law. The 
same fatal bar prevents the employment of European 
capital in agriculture. 

My old friend, Madame S , sister of Tchelebee 
- John, and daughter of dear old Constantine Zohrab, 
used her best offices for me at Tchekgirghe, as she had 
often done at Smyrna twenty years ago. We found 
her excited by an act of injustice and oppression. A 
_ poor Greek, who had bought a pair of new shoes at 
Brusa, had been stopped on the way to his village and 
told that he must pay a duty upon his shoes; and, not 
having money to pay, the Turks had taken his shoes 
from him, and had dismissed him with a cudgelling, and 
the horrible but usual abuse of his religion. ‘Cases 
like these,” said Madame S , “are constantly oc- 
curring; the sufferers can complain to no one but my 
husband, and during the absence of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning consular reports seem to be little attended to at 
Constantinople.” Jt is due to Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Brusa to state that he never failed to notice these acts 
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of injustice, or to make a bold stand in defence of the 
rights of the Ionian Greeks, and of all others enjoying 
British protection. There were other trading consuls 
in the Levant, of whom not quite so much could be 
said. No consul ought to be allowed to trade, and 
least of all in a country like Turkey. Mr. Canning 
was putting these establishments on a proper footing— 
according to a scheme which was, I believe, drawn up 
by his worthy cousin Sir Stratford—but since that high- 
minded Minister’s death, our government has been pay- 
ing paltry salaries, and allowing their consuls to traffic. 
The difference in cost to the nation, between the present 
inadequate pay and what would be a proper provision 
for a consul or for a vice-consul, is so small, that it 
would not be discoverable in a budget, or felt by any one ; 
but (speaking more especially of the Levant) the dif- 
ference to our national character would be very con- 
siderable—nor would it be unimportant to non-consular, 
trading British subjects. The position of a consul in 
Turkey may give him manifold advantages over com- 
mon merchants of his nation, whose interests he is 
(theoretically at least) appointed to preside over. Then, 
there will occur now and then this case—a British 
consul in Turkey, exercising his liberty of trading, be- 
comes a bankrupt ; and, so long as the British arms are 
over his door, no native can have proceeding against 
him—the infallibility of the consul covering the falli- 
bility of the trader. 

The baths were crowded and crammed. Yet on the 
next day, a holiday and a Sunday, there were fresh and 
fresh arrivals of Armenians. We. lost ourselves in 

jectares as to the how and where they could all be 
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stowed away in the khan. I tried hard to get a wash 
and stew myself. All in vain!—every vase, bath, and 
hole containing hot water was filled by some Armenian, 
male or female; and, having once taken possession, they 
were sure to keep it for many hours—for these people 
not only wash and stew, but eat, drink, sing, smoke, 
sleep, and wake and eat and drink and smoke and sleep 
again in these baths. As for the women, when they 
enter in the morning, they are pretty sure not to come 
forth until the evening. 

Our khan of Nissa Effendi was occupied exclusively 
by Armenians. In the evening these people kept high 
keff in the grand salon of the khan—a very spacious 
but badly lighted and slovenly hall. The amusements 
were smoking, coffee-drinking, raki-drinking (among 
the men) @ galore, and distressing Turkish music. The 
women sat all on one side, and the men on the other 3 
and both men and women were very obese; but on the 
side opposite to us we saw two large-eyed charming 
Oriental faces belonging to two young damsels, whose 
heavy figures were made picturesque by the true, old, 
q uaint Oriental costume. 

On the morrow I again ,made an effort to get a 
warm bath for myself. I was told that there was one 
disengaged ; but when I was almost at the door, a rude 
Armenian rushed by me and took possession. A Turk 
would not have done this, nor would a Greek. But 
this was not the first time nor the last that I made the 
reflection that the purse-proud Armenian is the rudest 
and most selfish animal in Orient. 

_ Not being able to bathe, I walked. We went with 
the consul and his family to the village of Dobrudja or 
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Tobourtché, on the side of Olympus, about two miles 
to the westward of Tchekgirghe. Keeping on the accli- 
vities of the mountain, we strolled along green hill 
sides, through mulberry plantations, through vineyards, 
now ringing with the merriment of the vintage, across 
numerous sparkling streamlets that came tumbling down 
from the heights, and under some over-shot Turkish 
mills, most picturesquely situated on a steep, one under 
the other, with the same stream serving for all. A few 
cypresses stood by these romantic little mills. The vil- 
lage of Dobrudja we found to be wholly Turkish, very 
small and miserably poor; but the situation was re- 
markably fine. Immediately in the rear there rose a 
bold, conical mountain, and, in front, the river Lufar 
swept through the valley below. Many fine walnut- 
trees and groves of chesnuts were growing near the 
village. Ona green sward an old grandam was sitting 
in the sun making tarkhana (material for winter-soup), 
and tending. a little grandson sorely reduced by fever. 
Honest Hassan, one of the poor villagers, set before us 
milk, yaourt, bread, honey (rich in the aroma of the 
fragrant Olympus), and loads of walnuts which were 
fresh from the trees and of exquisite flavour. 

We rose early the next morning, but were too late 
—the seraffs and their families had taken possession 
of all the baths. After witnessing a grand shaving 
match in the open court, where two Armenian barbers 
operated upon the rough, black beards of-I know not 
how many money-lenders, we rode to the Turk- 
ish village of Missi, charmingly situated in a valley 
beyond the Lufar, among hills, torrents, and many run- 
ning waters. The valley is, part of the grand cleft in 
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Olympus through which the river descends to the plain, 
making wild music as it falls and runs, and bringing 
down with it a constant, cool, most refreshing current of 
air. Of this upper part of the little river Lufar the 
Turks make some use. The wood-cutters on the 
mountain, after reducing the trees into blocks and logs, 
throw them into the river, the rapid current whirls them 
down to Missi, where they are landed, rather neatly 
stacked, and kept on sale for firewood. This industry 
and trade, poor and limited as they are, give an unusual. 
air of prosperity to the little village. I believe the 
villagers had some few privileges and immunities, and * 
that there were some bold Mussulmans among them: 
like Ibrahim of Dudakli, who kept the tax-gatherers 
within their proper limits. We particularly noticed 
the village as being the only one, exclusively inhabited 
by Turks, in which we saw a fair number of children- 
The inhabitants were frank, cheerful, and kind; both 
men and little boys ran to offer us their services: of 
course they had no Mollahs or Softas among them. 

In the afternoon, our philosophical tailor, having 
nothing to do, rode out to the baths on his queer nut- 
meg pony to conduct us home. Instead of taking us 
by the common, direct, roughly-paved road, he led us 
along an upper road which was then much better, 
though very rough, and in winter altogether impassable. 
We passed by Ghieuk-dere, or “ Heaven valley,” hear- 
ing its resonant torrent and the soft noise of its water- 
mills; and then through Bourna Bashi, the “ Head of 
the Springs,” a most shady, verdant, picturesque village, 
or rather suburb, lying close under the old western walls 
and stately Acropolis of Brusa, and haying at hand a 
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cemetery, and cypresses, and turbaned tombstones with- 
out number. Even modern, recent ruin looked mild 
and beautiful in this lovely spot. Here we drew rein 
at the spacious Teké of the Dancing Dervishes, which 
is built much more like a Catholic monastery than 
any edifice of the kind I ever saw in Turkey. It is at 
least three times larger than the Teké at Pera. At a 
fine large fountain in the midst of the open quadrangle 
we refreshed ourselves both outwardly and inwardly 
with the cool pure water of Olympus—the brightest 
and purest that ever flowed from a mountain to bless 
the thirsty plain beneath. The dervishes and their 
people were uncommonly courteous, and gave us that 
best of all welcomes—an evident gladness at our com- 
ing. In their dancing or twirling house, which is far 
loftier and more spacious than the one at Pera, they 
pointed out to our notice a gallery which was occupied 
by Abdul Medjid during his short visit to Brusa. They 
said that the Sultan was a very good Sultan, because 
he was a friend of their order and liked to see their 
performances. In a small practising room we saw a 
young novice twirling like a tee-totum. He did it very 
rapidly, but for only a few seconds at a time. It takes 
long practice and study to keep up the twirl for a 
quarter of an hour. Our dervishes told us that it was 
a youth of high promise. 

A little way from the Teké we met the Sheik or 
chief of the house, a fat old man, bloated, Bardolph- 
nosed, and streaked on the cheek-bone with the broad, 
drunkard’s scarlet. Being drunk at the time he took 
no notice of us. Generally these dervishes are great 
tipplers; this head ofthe house was reputed to be the 
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greatest drunkard in all Brusa. His drink was the 
strongest raki, but he was beginning to find that this 
ardent spirit was too weak for him: like Sultan Mah- 
moud he would be obliged to have recourse to the 
pure alcoho]. Later in the season we met the religious 
man rather frequently, but-I could not depose that we 
ever saw him qutte sober. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Philladar — Barbarous Persecution of Albanian Christians in 1845-6 — 
Hadji Mustapha — Dilapidation — Padre Antonio — Hidden Treasures 
— Professional Treasure-Seekers— ‘The Being that is afar off,” or 
the Devil — Particulars of the savage Persecution as given by Padre 
Antonio, the Priest of the Albanians — Malik-Bey — Tahir-Effendi — 
Selim Pasha — Interference of Sir Stratford Canning — Services ren- 
dered to the Sufferers by John Zohrab — Present Condition of the 
Albanians at Philladar — Their Eagerness to return Home — Turkish 
Villages — The Vintage at Brusa — Petmez. 


At the end of the year 1845, and early in 1846, sub- 
sequently to a declaration forced from the Sultan and 
Reschid Pasha, at the instance of the Earl of Aber- 
deen and by the efforts of Sir Stratford Canning, that 
no Rayah subject of the Porte, or any other, should 
be persecuted for matters of religion, there had been 
a frightful persecution exercised against Arnaout or Al- 
banian Catholics, solely because they were Christians. 
The accounts of these atrocities, which I had read 
in English journals, in letters from several of their 
correspondents at Constantinople, had made a deep 
impression on my mind.* I believe it was Mr. San- 


* Several good accounts appeared, for at that time our leading London 
newspapers had each a regular correspondent at Constantinople, and had 
been fortunate in their several choices. For the cause of humanity it is 
certainly unfortunate that the proprietors of our journals, acting on the 
notion that the public care very little about news from Turkey, and that 
the money was thrown away, have reduced and almost entirely withdrawn 
‘this staff of writers, whose revelations and comments acted as a check 
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dison, our consul at Brusa, who had exerted himself 
strenuously in their behalf during part of their suf- 
ferings, and who had now in his service one of their 
number (a remarkably quiet, well-conducted young 
man), that first told me the remnant of this poor 
Albanian clan were living in a state of relegation on 
the opposite side of the plain, in the mountain-village 
of Philladar. Madame S afterwards gave me 
some very interesting details, as well of the people as 
of the barbarous treatment to which they had been sub- 
jected in Asia Minor; and in speaking to her brother, 
Tchelebee John, I found that he had been most actively 
engaged in succouring the unfortunate Arnaouts, and 
that he was the fast friend of their priest and president, 
who was still with them up on the mountain-top. 
Having mentioned one evening to the Tchelebee 
that I should like to visit Philladar, he said, “ Let 
us go! Padre Antonio and I are brothers. I 
know every man, and every woman, and every child of 
the Albanians. They will be so overjoyed to see us! 
Let us go to-morrow.” Accordingly on the morrow 
morning we started, having, in addition to our usual 
party of three, my old ally R. T and his Turk 
Mustapha. The morning was fine and exhilarating. 








upon abuse and tyranny, being dreaded by some even of the greatest rogues 
that have held office and power in the Ottoman empire. But of the several 
accounts of the Albanian persecution, that furnished to the ‘ Morning Post’ 
by our friend Mr. Longworth, author of ‘A Year in Circassia,’ was 
decidedly the fullest and the best, the facts being founded on official docu- 
ments furnished by Mr. Blunt, the British Consul at Salonica, and by 
other consular or diplomatic agents, aad the narrative being written lucidly, 
with mueh spirit, and with the sundry advantages derivable from a very 
long residence in Turkey and a very intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners and customs of the country. 
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Even our dull, miserable horses seemed to feel it. We 
saw one or two rather fine flocks of Karamania sheep, 
belonging to a very old pasha named Ibrahim, who had 
. for many years been living in exile at Brusa. The 
sheep had been sheared only recently. The Turks, 
and the Greeks too, shear without any previous washing 
or cleansing, and as it is shorn so is it packed; and 
hence the low character of Turkish wool, much of 
which might be of first-rate quality. 

After a rough ride across the plain, we grubbed 
through a filthy lane between fruit-trees and some rough 
hedge-rows, waded through a cesspool, and reached 
Ahché-keui (Money Village), charmingly situated at 
the foot of the mountains. We dismounted at the 
cafinet just in time to escape one of the short but tre- 
mendous showers of rain. All the inhabitants were 
Mussulmans. In the very thickest of the shower, one 
of our Tchelebee’s countless friends, Hadji Mustapha, 
toddled into the village on a dapple donkey, and 
insisted upon taking us all to his house. There the 
pleasant Hadji or pilgrim (he had been to Mecca) 
most hospitably entertained us with fried eggs, yaourt, 
Turkish cheese, good bread, and splendid grapes— grapes 
such as we had never seen either at Constantinople or 
in Brusa. Here, as up at Philladar, and in all the 
other villages of this sunny side of the plain, or on the 
slopes which face the warm south, the outsides of the 
houses were festooned, or rather tapestried, all over 
with bunches of grapes, hung out to dry and shrivel in 
the sun. After undergoing this process they are taken 
indoors, and suspended from the ceilings of the rooms, 
and in this state they will keep all through the winter 
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and spring. ‘The rain was soon over, but we tarried a 
long time in the house of the Hadji, and afterwards in 
the coffee-house, where the Turks, without any reserve, 
answered the queries I put to them. This “ Money 
Village ” exhibited no signs of wealth; the houses were 
in the usual dilapidated state ; the men had no mouth- 
pieces to their pipes. On quitting it, we soon began to 
ascend high, very steep hills by a very rough road, and 
got among short ragged pine-trees. Still climbing 
upwards, and turning the shoulder of some rocks, we 
saw, right before us, the mountain-village of Philladar, 
and on our right, below us—deep, deep below us—a 
dark blue corner of the Gulf of Moudania, hemmed in. 
by lofty mountains, and looking like a small lake or 
tarn. After another and a diabolical ascent over a 
rough stone causeway, which seemed made to break 
horses’ legs, we entered Philladar, and alighted at a 
Greek café, where we intended to sleep. But the news 
of the arrival of Tchelebee John went through the 
village like lightning, and Padre Antonio and a score 
of the Albanians were with us in no time. The Padre 
would not hear of our sleeping in so comfortless a place, 
and took us all to very comfortable lodgings in the 
house of Dhimitracki, a Greek, who gave us clean beds, 
spread on the floor, and a very decent dinner and some 
good wine. It was cold up here, but Padre Antonio 
shared his cloaks with us. Our party was joined by 
another Greek, who was mediciner-in-chief, and school- 
master likewise to the village. 

After dinner we had tchibouques and much talk, our 
party being still further increased by two of the Greek 
Tchorbajees or head men. From my making earnest 
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inquiries after ancient ruins, Dhimitracki, our host, 
became convinced in his own mind that I was on the 
look-out for hidden treasures. We all laughed and 
denied the fact; but it was of no.avail. Dhimitracki, 
in discussing subterrene, dark, mysterious subjects, had 
frequent occasion to allude unto his Satanic Majesty ; 
but he never made such allusion without first crossing 
himself, and he never called the Devil by his right 
name, or by any of the styles and titles which are so 
familiarly used by irreverent people: he always called 
the Devil “the Being that is afar off.” He talked of 
treasures well known to be buried, fathoms deep, under 
ghe ruins of the castle on the top of the Philladar rock ; 
of hidden treasures in other parts, and of the difficulty 
and danger of attempting to get at them. The “ Being 
that is afar off” plays such scurvy tricks! You find 
the spot; you dig away the earth; you see the silver 
and the gold, and the glittering diamonds; but lo! 
when you stretch out your hand to grasp them, your 
arm is benumbed, you are paralysed all over, your 
blood curdles; dragons, goblins, and awful sprites glare 
before your eyes; peals of thunder fill your ears; you 
swoon, or, falling, roll away from the spirit-guarded 
spot; and, do what you will, you shall never find it 
again | 

In these matters the Mussulmans are still more super- 
stitious than the Greeks. Among them there are wild, 
wandering dervishes, that are professional treasure- 
seekers. The use of the divining-rod and hazel twig 
is not unknown to these Eastern Doustherswivels; but 
they have various other processes. One modus operandi 
is this:—among ruins, or in any space reported to have 
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treasures concealed beneath, they perform certain prayers 
and incantations over a sheet of paper; they tear the 
sheet into small pieces, and throw the bits up in the air 
when the wind is blowing briskly ; and some one of these 
many bits will, in all probability, if every circumstance 
be favourable, alight upon a spot where there is a 
treasure beneath. The worst of it is, so many of these 
bits of paper are blown away to places where they can 
never be found, becoming as invisible as the treasure 
itself! But failure does not shake faith; and the 
vagabond dervish keeps up his reputation for infalli- 
bility by vowing that, if all the missing pieces could be 
recovered, one of them would be found to have alighted 
upon a very mine of Golconda. 

At an early hour of the following morning Padre 
Antonio came to me quietly and alone, and from his 
own lips I took down the memoranda which form the 
main substance of the following narrative. 

Scopia, the native country of these persecuted Alba- 
nians, lies close upon.the frontiers of Christian Servia, 
and has some little traffic and communication with 
the Austrian dominions. It is very mountainous, and 
altogether pastoral. Every man in it was a shepherd 
‘or a herdsman, tending his own flocks and herds or 
those of his father; for every head of a family was a 
proprietor, and there were no hired servants. The 
mountains they occupied in Scopia, and where they 
had their detached cottages, their cow-stables, and their 
sheep-folds, were remote and solitary. The town 
nearest to them, and the chef-lieu of the district, was 
Ghillano, and that was at some distance, and rarely 
entered by the shepherds and herdsmen. The Turkish 
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governor of Ghillano was a certain Malik Bey—Angliceé 
the Angel Bey—a fierce fanatic, and, as Padre Antonio 
expressed it, “ persecutor in capite.” He was well 
seconded by his Kadi, Tahir Effendi. The whole 
country was governed by Selim Pasha, who resided in 
the town of Scopia. This Selim had previously been 
Pasha of Beirout, and for his evil conduct there he 
had been recalled and relegated for some time at 
Brusa. For the misfortune of that part of Albania, 
some court intrigue or caprice had restored him to 
favour, and given him the pashalik of Scopia. 

For generations this pastoral tribe had been Chris- 
tians of the Roman Catholic Church ; and although they 
practised their worship with reserve or secrecy, it was 
suspected by a good many of the Furks that they were 
not true Mussulmans. By the enforcing of the con- 
scription for the Sultan’s army, which three years later 
(in the spring of 1847) drove one half of the Albanians 
into open revolt, and caused an internal war which was 
not finished without great cost to the Turkish govern- 
ment, two of the young shepherds of Scopia were seized, 
carried to Constantinople, and put into an infantry 
regiment. One of these young men was the Albanian 
I have spoken of, as being in the service of our Consul 
at Brusa. They both detested the military service, 
and pined with grief at this forcible separation from 
their priest, their families and clan—for a clan it was, 
and the clannish feeling was and is strong among them 
all. The decree of full religious toleration obtained 
by Sir Stratford Canning made more noise than any 
governmental measure had done in Turkey since Sultan 
Mahmoud’s destruction of the Janizaries. It filled, for 
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a time, the hearts of the Christian Rayahs with Joy, 
and drew down well-merited blessings upon our true 
Christian-hearted ambassador. Being in the capital, 
the glad tidings could not but reach the ears of the 
two young recruits. They well knew that no Christian 
Rayah could be allowed to serve in the Sultan’s army ; 
the imperial decree screened them from being punished 
as Christians; therefore, if they declared their faith, 
they had every reason to expect that they would be 
discharged from the regiment and allowed to return to 
their beloved mountains. They were too eager to lose 
any time; they at once declared to their colonel and 
to a Mollah, who acted as a sort of military chaplain, 
that the y were Christians, and had always been so. 
The Mollah asked whether there were many concealed 
Christians in their district? The two Scopians, relying 
on the imperial decree, and imagining no danger, spoke 
out and said—‘* We are all Christians!” “Then you 
cannot serve the Sultan,” said the colonel, “you are 
discharged! Go home!” But before they were al- 
lowed to go, the sly Mollah made them count the num- 
ber and give the names of their co-religionists in Scopia. 

‘he sharp sword of persecution— which Abdul 
Medjid and his reforming Government had solemnly 
pledged themselves never more to use, or to be allowed 
to be used—was kept in the scabbard for some time; 
but it was unsheathed at last. On the Ist of November, 
1845, on the solemn feast of All Saints, their little 
district was surrounded, the poor shepherds and herds- 
men were all arrested, their household property was 
seized or destroyed, their cattle and their sheep were 
driven from the mountains, and they themselves were 
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carried down to the town of Scopia, and there, without 
any examination, thrown into a horrible prison by order 
of Selim Pasha. This Selim was said to have received 
his persecuting, torturing orders from the Porte direct ; 
and, scoundrel as he was, he would not have dared to 
resort to such extreme and extensive measures, and to 
make such an employment of the public armed force, 
if he had not received instructions from Constantinople. 
Until the return of the two liberated soldiers there had 
been no molestation or any sort of quarrel about re- 
ligion. Yhe neighbouring Turkish authorities did not 
know or seem to care who were Christians or who true 
Mussulmans, and the Mussulmans, who were better in- 
formed on these points, lived in good harmony with the 
Christians. There had been feuds, and sometimes 
bloody ones, among the mountaineers; but these were 
ancient and hereditary, and had no connexion with the 
Gospel and the Koran. But now, excited by the Kadis 
and Mollahs, the Mussulmans gave way to a merciless 
fury against their Christian neighbours. They would 
have remained quiet as they had done, but being once 
roused, their hate, their fury knew no bounds. And— 
alas!—I fear that it will always be in the power of a 
few Mollahs to re-kindle the consuming flames of the 
old fanaticism among these ignorant people. Tolerant 
as we found them, and many reasons as we had to 
think well of the greater portion of the Turkish pea- 
santry here in Asia Minor, I yet fear that a Selim 
Pasha or.a Malik Bey, particularly if favoured by some 
adventitious circumstance, might at any day excite them 
to madness. Up at Scopia the Angel Bey behaved 
like a devil, and his Kadi, Tahir Effendi, was worse than 
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he. The shepherds were half-starved, beaten and put 
to the torture in their prison at Scopia. The demon of 
avarice co-operated with the foul fiend of fanaticism ; 
they were tortured that they might give up money 
which they did not possess, and reveal hidden treasures 
_ of which they knew nothing. After enduring this treat- 
ment for four months, they were, on the 4th or 5th of | 
March, taken out of prison and sent down towards Sa- 
lonica. On the road, they were loaded with chains, 
were driven and goaded along like cattle, and were 
beaten by nearly every Turk they met. Women, with 
infants at the breast, dropped from fatigue and inanition, 
and died on the mountain-path or by the road-side. 
They were twenty-six families in all, and as these poor 
mountaineers cherished their infants instead of destroy- 
ing them (as the Turks are now destroying their pro- 
geny in the womb), the families were nearly all numerous, 
making a total of more than one hundred and sixty 
souls. At the time of our visit to Philladar two of these 
families were wholly extinct, and two had purchased by 
apostacy relief from present suffering. On reaching 
Salonica they were as barbarously used by Salih Pasha 
as they had been up at Scopia by Selim Pasha. This 
Salih had only a few years before been Pasha at Brusa, 
and had there been distinguished by the gentleness of his 
rule rather than by any ferocity; he had fed the poor 
debtors in the Brusa prison from his own table, and in 
other respects he had seemed to be animated by the 
spirit of the Koran, which enjoins charity as the first of 
Mussulman duties. But now, at Salonica, he acted like 
a monster of cruelty, being carried away, apparently, 
by that sudden invasion of fanaticism which had over- 
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run the country. An hour before entering Salonica, 
one of the patriarchs of the clan—a poor old man who 
had counted much more than the three score years and 
ten——died on a miserable hack which had been allotted 
to him because he could no longer walk and keep up 
with the march. The Turks would not stop for him, 
nor leave him behind to die more at his ease by the 
road-side, so, being supported by a friend on either side 
of him, he breathed his last on the horse’s back. Thir- 
teen more of them died in the filthy, pestiferous prison 
of Salonica. Padre Antonio, their sole priest, was not 
arrested when they were seized; he was only warned 
that he had better leave that country. Instead of taking 
the hint he followed his affectionate flock to Scopia, and 
there did what he could to alleviate their sufferings. 
Our sturdy friend, who appeared to be a man approach- 
ing his fiftieth year, had an Austrian passport, and was a 
bona fide Austrian subject, being a native of the island 
of Lesina in Dalmatia. His mother-tongue was Scla- 
vonian, but he spoke Italian with a pure accent and a 
very good idiom, for he had studied at Rome, and had 
there been engaged as a missionary by the Propaganda 
Fidei. The Turks stood in awe of his Frank quality 
and Austrian pass; but, as he was most active and im- 
portunate for his flock, Selim Pasha ordered his arrest, 
and, after being knocked down and beaten, he was 
carried to the prison at Scopia on the 26th of February, 
six or seven days before his poor friends were removed 
from that prison to be sent down to Salonica. On the 
10th of March he was sent away for the same seaport. 
The weather was dreadful, and so was the road, and the 
Padre, though a strong, hale man, was very corpulent. 
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He was allowed to have a horse, paying for it as well 
as for the rascally Turkish guard that accompanied 
him; but his legs were tied under the horse’s belly by 
ropes. They also put manacles on his wrists; and the 
irons being too small made his wrists and hands swell 
dreadfully. He bore this torture two days. Non ne 
poteva piti—he could bear it no longer! By paying a 
sum of money he got his handcuffs removed. Every 
night on the road he suffered prison, chains, and some 
kind of torture. At Deiran there was a human fiend 
of a gaoler named Hussein Bey. “TI shall never forget 
that terrible man,” said Padre Antonio; “a year and a 
half has passed since I was in his grip, but I still see 
him every night in my dreams!” In this prison the 
priest was tortured all night long; he had his feet 
squeezed by screws, and some of his toes broken; an 
iron collar was put round his neck, a chain attached to 
this collar was passed through a pulley fixed in the 
ceiling, and he was pulled and jerked up and down until 
he was almost hanged, to the tune of ‘“ Money! Money! 
Give money, thou Muscov, or die!” The Padre got 
his neck out of the collar by giving fifty piastres. They 
accused him of having stolen among Mussulmans and 
secretly converted the people of Scopia. He replied 
that those people were Christians before he ever came 
among them, before he came into this world; that their 
forefathers for several generations had secretly professed 
Christianity. At first he had made a bold stand on the 
Sultan’s declaration that there should be no more re- 
ligious persecution ; but this seemed to excite only more 
wrath. He reached Salonica on the 18th of March. 
Here there was an Austrian Consul, M. Mehanovich, a 
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Dalmatian like himself, and a man of spirit, who 
frightened Salih Pasha almost out of his senses, and 
obtained the priest’s liberation that very evening, still 
leaving the Pasha very uneasy about the consequence of 
all this barbarous treatment of a subject of the Emperor 
of Austria. On the following day, the 19th of March, 
Padre Antonio set off by steamer for Constantinople, to 
lay the whole case before Count Sturmer, and get it 
represented to the Sublime Porte. In the simplicity of 
his heart he believed that the Sultan would act up to - 
the promises he had made to Sir Stratford Canning, 
and the declaration he had given to the world (a de- 
claration which, according to the paid French journalists 
at the capital, placed the name of Abdul Medjid at the 
very head of those enlightened liberal sovereigns who 
had gained immortal fame by their toleration), and that 
the Porte would not merely give him satisfaction for 
the wrongs he had suffered, but instantly liberate and 
restore to their homes, with full restitution of property 
and compensation for the injuries and losses sustained, 
all his poor, imprisoned, tortured flock! In the mean- 
while Mr. Charles Blunt, the English Consul at Sa- 
lonica—a gentleman of active humanity, who for a long 
series of years has been the friend and champion of the 
afflicted and oppressed—gently interfered, and remon- 
strated with Salih Pasha, reminding him of the Sultan’s 
declaration, and of the anxiety so long expressed by the 
Porte to take rank among civilized nations. Salih— 
generally considered a weak and irresolute man—was 
shaken at first, but his courage was sustained by some 
fanatics who surrounded him; and he told Mr. Blunt 
that this was not his affair, that these were not British 
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or British-protected subjects, but Rayahs; that he had 
his orders for what he was doing, that one of these 
orders was to send the Arnaout dogs into exile in Asia, 
and that to Asia, by the help of God, he would send 
them. The Consul then drew up a strong report and 
forwarded it to Sir Stratford. Ata very early hour on 
Wednesday, in the first week of April (1846) the poor 
Albanians were suddenly embarked in two smal] Turkish 
vessels, with a very short allowance of bread and water. 
It was represented to the Pasha they might die of 
hunger and thirst during the voyage. Salih replied, 
‘¢Mashallah! so much the better! We wish all the 
dogs dead.” Among men, women, and children twenty- 
six of the Christians died on the voyage, and were 
thrown into the sea as if they really were dogs. At 
last the two slow, ill-navigated vessels reached the road- 
stead of Moudania, near Ghemlik. In that town thirteen 
more expired of famine, diseases contracted in prison, 
or of the brutal treatment received from their Turkish 
guard. The Mussulman savageness almost exceeded 
belief. As they were landing, one of the Turks, annoyed 
by the crying and screaming of a terrified child, took 
up his heavy oar, struck it and broke its limbs! They 
were not left at Moudania—no plan seemed to have 
been adopted, no place fixed for their exile. They were 
presently re-embarked, carried round to the mouth of 
the Rhyndacus, and there landed, to be marched on foot 
to Mohalich. In this short tour thirteen more died, and 
two went mad. At Mohalich they were thrown péle- 
méle into some horrible, filthy sheds, standing in a large 
courtyard, surrounded by walls, which had once served 
as a plague hospital, but which of late had been the 
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receptacle of garbage, meat-bones, offal, and other dirt 
of the town. Here disease soon swelled the list of 
mortality by thirty more victims. The living found no 
charity from the many Christians of Mohalich. These 
men pretended to stand in dread of the excited Turks; 
but as they were all either of the Greek or the Euty- 
chean Church—hating one another as usual—it is to be 
feared that they felt no sympathy for the sufferers 
because they were Roman Catholics. Two Romish priests 
from Europe who happened to be travelling in that part 
of Asia Minor, heard, by the merest chance, some parti- 
culars of the frightful story ; and, visiting the spot, they 
reported to the Christian Legations at Constantinople. 
Ever the first to move in such cases, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning was the first to send succour in this. He instantly 
dispatched our Government steamer with Mr. Alison, 
one of the gentlemen of the Embassy, and a Doctor 
Dickson, who was at that time in Constantinople 
These gentlemen landed at Ghemlik, came on to Brusa, 
took up our friend John Zohrab, who volunteered his 
services, and then proceeded by land to Mohalich, as 
fast as bad horses and bad roads would allow. The 
scene which presented itself at the pest-house was almost 
too revolting and horrible to be borne. On crossing 
the gateway and entering the yard, the stench of de- 
composing animal matter nearly knocked them down. 
At the door of the largest of the rooms, whieh was 
small enough, and crowded and crammed with the dying 
and the dead, the doctor paused and turned pale, and 
Mr. Alison rushed back in horror, said it was too much, 
and would not enter. John entered at once, and was 
followed by the English doctor. In one corner was an 
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elderly woman, stark naked, and raving mad. In an- 
other corner there was a filthy, ragged piece of matting 
thrown over something. John removed the matting 
and found two dead infants. At the sight of them their 
mothers set up a feeble moan, being too weak, too much 
reduced by hunger and sickness to make any louder 
lament. A young, unmarried woman, who had traces 
of beauty, appeared to be almost at the last gasp. Men, 
women, and children, eaten up by vermin, lay huddled 
together on the rough, hard floor, without covering, with 
nothing on them but their clothes, and those all tattered 
and torn. Their heads were all light and wandering; they 
were past the stage at which nature can complain ; they 
scarcely comprehended what was said to them by a 
Bulgarian who spoke their language. With the ex- 
ception of the maniac and the dead children (two features 
in the frightful picture which our stout-hearted friend 
and comrade could never name without shuddering), 
the other rooms exhibited the same horrors. A few 
days more, and not one of these victims would have been 
left alive. The very Turks appointed to watch the 
prison-house had been scared away. But for the prompt 
assistance sent by Sir Stratford Canning, whose private 
purse was open upon this as upon so many other occasions, 
the last remnant of the Christian clan of Scopia would 
have perished at Mohalich, and little would ever have 
been known of their fate, or of the noble constancy with 
which they sustained their faith under such tremendous 
trials. The first thing to do was to remove the sufferers 
from that pest-house. The Turks offered no obstacle 
to this removal: they had broken faith with Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, but they dared not resist his humane 
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intentions as strongly expressed by a gentleman of his 
Legation. From.the moment of Mr. Alison’s arrival 
the persecution ceased. Through the activity of John 
Zohrab, two clean, well-aired houses, in healthy situa- 
tions, were found and hired, and to these the Albanians 
were carried on stretchers, and on two old hand-bran- 
cards, on which the people of Mohalich had been 
accustomed to carry the plague-stricken to the pest- 
house. 

The next thing was to pass them all through hot 
baths, to rid them of the vermin and thoroughly cleanse 
them. Several of the men had upon them uncured 
wounds, and deep festering gashes inflicted by the 
Turkish yataghan. Clothing and other comforts were 
then provided for them all, and Dr. Dickson admi- 
nistered medicine to them. The fearful mortality was 
stopped at once; in some cases the convalescence was 
long and doubtful, but no one death occurred after their 
removal from the pest-house. Our Consul at Brusa, 
when made fully acquainted with the case, went to the 
Pasha, and had rather a stormy audience. The Pasha 
said that he had had nothing to do in the affair. The 
Consul told him that atrocities had been committed 
within his Pashalik, at Moudania and Mohalich, that 
the Sultan’s promises and solemn declaration had been 
set at nought within the Pasha’s jurisdiction, and that 
he ought to call the offenders to account, and send some 
succour to such of the unhappy Christian Rayahs as 
yet survived this most barbarous persecution. The 
Pasha Mashallahed and Inshallahed, and Baccallumed ; 
thought that the Consul’s words were severe,—said that 
he had not been the persecutor, and that he would 
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think about the Rayahs, as they verily were now in his 
Pashalik. The next day he sent to Mohalich a piece 
of cheap English calico, which, if equally divided, 
might have made about the fourth of a shirt for each 
of the Albanians! And ever after this act of splendid 
generosity, when the subject was referred to in his pre- 
sence, Mustapha Nouree said, “J was not the perse- 
eutor; J did the Albanians no harm; J did them 
good. J sent them calico that they might be clean and 
clothed.” 

Strange was the conduct of his Excellency Count 
Sturmer, as related to me by the priest himself,— 
strange and incredible, but for the fact that this Aus- 
trian diplomatist is a Levantine, having been born and 
bred at Pera. In his first interview he told the excited 
Padre Antonio that this was a matter to be kept quiet; 
that nothing could be gained by making a noise and stir 
about it; that as for the Albanians, they being subjects 
of the Porte, he could not interfere ; but that he would 
try and get from the Turkish Government a money 
compensation for the Padre, as he was indisputably an . 
Austrian subject. In subsequent interviews he told the 
earnest priest, who could not be quiet, that he was a 
very obstinate, turbulent man; that he ought to have 
nothing more to do with the Albanians; that this was 
a state affair, un affare di stato, the management of 
which must be left entirely to him and the Austrian 
Legation; that when undiplomatic men thrust them- 
selves into any business with the Porte, they only 
spoiled it; and that his (the priest’s) life was in the 
hands of the Internuncio and the Legation. The end 
of all was that the Count informed the priest that he 
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must accept from the Sultan’s Government the sum of 
10,000 piastres, as compensation and full satisfaction, 
for all injuries whatsoever. The sturdy Dalmatian 
replied that money was no satisfaction to him; that 
he did not do his work for money; that he was not 
a trader, but a priest and missionary, employed and 
sustained by the Propaganda Fidei at Rome; that 
his thoughts and his cares were rather for the rem- 
nant of the little flock over which he had presided 
ten years, but that he must remind the represen- 
tative of the Emperor that he, a faithful subject of 
the Emperor, had been imprisoned, chained, and put 
to the torture, contrary to capitulations with the 
Porte, contrary to all usage and established interna- 
tional law, as well as contrary to the Sultan’s decla- 
ration. To all this the Internuncio rejoined that the 
priest was not a free agent; that he must do as he 
was commanded; and that he, Count Sturmer, insisted 
that he should take the money, make the best of his 
way back to his own country, and leave the Albanians 
_ to themselves. 

Padre Antonio took the paltry ten thousand two- 
pences, but he would not take his departure for Dal- 
matia, nor abandon his suffering flock. He purchased 
a few comforts for his people, went to Ghemlik by the 
Turkish steamer, and thence found his way by land to 
Mohalich, where he arrived on the 14th of May. By 
that time the Albanians were in their comfortable 
lodgings, were well provided with everything, and were 
rapidly recovering their health. But their joy at the 
“arrival of their pastor was described by those who had 
seen it as being most touching. : 
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Having done all that could be done, Mr. Alison, 
Dr. Dickson, and John Zohrab returned to Brusa. 
On their way they met some Sisters of Charity, who 
had come over from Constantinople to assist those who 
no longer needed assistance; and the Sisters were 
accompanied or followed to Mohalich by an Irish 
Papist, named Neyler, who had been practising in 
Egypt and Turkey as an oculist, and who was sup- 
posed to have some knowledge of medicine. On the 
24th or 25th of May most of the Albanians were re- 
moved to this mountain village of Philladar, which the 
Porte had appointed for their residence. The priest 
staid at Mohalich with such of the sick who as yet 
could not be removed, but in a few days he and they 
made the journey without any accident: and ever since 
then (some sixteen months) they had been living ina 
tedious, melancholy idleness at Philladar. At the time 
of our visit—on the last day of September, 1847— 
there were living eighty-six individuals, including seven 
little children that had been born here in the village. 
Through the offices of the Sisters of Charity, four boys 
had been sent over to the Lazarists’ school at Galata, 
but of this number one had died. Most of the children 
at Philladar had picked up Greek, and were attending 
the Greek school kept by the worthy phlebotomist who 
has been already mentioned, and who spoke very 
favourably of their intelligence and behaviour. Ten 
children—some male, some female—and running from 
five to ten years old, were forcibly separated from their 
parents and kindred at Ghillano and Scopia, and 
distributed among Turks; it was not known where they 
now were, or whether they were alive; their fathers 
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and mothers, without one exception, were dead ; but 
brothers of some of them were alive and in good health 
at Philladar. The family affections of these poor 
mountaineers are remarkably strong and lasting, and of 
this we saw some proofs ourselves. ‘The women who 
lost their children in this way,” said the Padre, “died 
absolutely of grief—assolutamente dal dolore! Not 
quite so quick, but they died of grief as much as one 
shot through the heart or brain dies of that shot!” 
After the representations of Sir Stratford, the Porte 
could not allow these poor people to starve. They 
allotted to them six houses to live in, and paid them 
at the rate of 105 paras per diem a head; and al- 
lowed the priest Don Antonio six piastres, or about 
thirteen pence a day. There had once been a talk of 
giving them an extensive farm, whereon they might 
live—as other exiles had done—as an agricultural 
colony: but of agriculture the mountaineers knew no- 
thing. It was then said that they should have a range 
of pastoral country in the mountains, where they might 
live according to their native habits, and that a stock 
of cows and sheep should be furnished them wherewith 
to make a beginning. In this manner they would be 
able to keep themselves, and even to grow prosperous. 
But nothing had been done or begun, and there was no 
prospect of a beginning. Some of them, wearied to 
death with their inactive, useless life, and imprison- 
ment in the village (beyond the precincts of which they 
were not allowed to move), would gladly have fallen into 
the second of the two schemes ; but by far the greater 
number were strongly set against it, saying, that ifthey 
gained their own livelihood and made themselves useful 
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in the country they would never be allowed to quit it; 
whereas, if they continued to be idle and useless, and 
to increase the numbers of their families, the Turks 
might get weary of keeping them; and so, instead of 
sending them money, would send them back to their 
own dear mountains. 

The men we had seen before, but, after taking notes 
of Padre Antonio’s details, we went to one of their 
houses and there saw five or six families with the women 
and children. ‘They were decidedly a good-looking 
people, with frank, honest countenances. Some of the 
young women might be called handsome, and none 
more so than poor Cucu, the damsel seen by John 
Zohrab in the pest-house, and rescued at Mohalich 
from the very jaws of death. But Cucu was no longer 
a damsel, but a wife and mother. One of the young 
men had married her, and she was now nursing her 
first child, a fair-skinned, pretty little boy, born up in the 
airy village of Philladar. Her gratitude to Tchelebee 
John was affecting. Men and women, being joined 
by those from the other houses, all implored me to 
speak in their behalf to Sir Stratford Canning, and to 
do whatever I could to get them sent back to their own 
country. They knew from their priest, who went now 
and then to Brusa and to the English Consul’s, that 
Sir Stratford had left for England, and that he was now 
expected back at Constantinople. They said that if 
that best of good men, that friend and champion of all 
the oppressed Christians of the country, had been at his 
post, they would have been liberated ere this; and they 
hoped, now, that his return would lead to their liberation. 
But again and again—Padre Antonio joining in the 
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prayer as earnestly as any of them—they beseeched me 
to speak to Sir Stratford, to express their gratitude for 
all that he had done for them, and to tell him how 
unhappy they were in their exile. “The Turks,” said 
they, “have burned our houses, and driven away our 
cows, and eaten our sheep, and taken all that was ours ; 
but they cannot take away our mountains. Send us 
back, hungry, naked, to our own dear mountains, and 
we will be happy, and bless you every day we live!” 

I never saw a stronger love of the native soil. As 
the crumbling, tumbling houses let in the wind at every 
side, and the rain at some corners, and as, even in 
this cheap district, people cannot wallow in luxury upon 
five pence and the fourth of a farthing per diem; and 
as the winter is cold up here, and as some of the 
younger matrons were in the “ interesting situation,” 
we gave them some money—not what we would have 
given, but what we could afford; and after many acts 
of reverence and gratitude from the poor people, and 
one or two warm accolades with Padrg Antonio, we 
took our leave and mounted our sorry beasts. I believe 
that the little money we left with them was the very — 
last thing they thought or cared about; their gratitude 
was given for the interest I had taken in their story, 
and was in part anticipatory for the good I might do 
them by speaking to our Ambassador. 

Before leaving it we rode through Philladar, which, 
for this country, is rather a prosperous and a large 
village. It is occupied almost entirely by Greeks, 
who seemed to be good specimens of their race, 
and who lived, upon the whole, on exceedingly 
good terms with the exiles, taking their children into 
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their school, and never molesting Padre Antonio at his 
masses. Their comparative prosperity—as no doubt 
their good humour also—depended upon their having 
had for a good number of years a kind old Turkish 
Agha, or governor, who had himself farmed the taxes 
of the village, who was incapable of injustice and ex- 
tortion himself, and who prevented the exercise of them 
in others. He made little or nothing by his contract ; 
but he was contented to get back what he paid to the 
government, and to see the people happy and thriving. 
Some efforts had been made to oust him by out-bidding 
him; but the Agha would not be out-bidden, and he 
had told the people that until the angel of death called 
him hence, he would be the sole Ushurji of Philladar. 

We did not take the road by which we had come, 
but a much rougher and steeper one—a path which 
plunged headlong down a ravine in the mountain. 
As I was sliding down the steep, expecting my steed 
(the tailor’s nutmeg-pony) to be on his knees at every 
move, two of the exiles, who had come running after — 
us, took the pony by the head, propped him up with 
their shoulders, and began to conduct me over the 
worst and most slippery part of the road. They could 
not go far; we parted on a level strip of ground; and 
at parting the poor fellows kissed my hands, my knees, 
my feet, and with tears in their eyes once more implored 
me not to forget them. 

I did not forget them. 

Continuing our journey from Philladar, we rode 
through tracts covered with fir trees and dwarf oaks, and 
came down among the vineyards of the village, which, 
like those of Ahché-keui, were extensive, and rather fine. 

Vor. I. : 2) 
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The vines were cut back, and kept at the height of 
about four feet. They were planted in open rows, in 
the manner recommended by Virgil ; but the rows were 
somewhat too close together. From the size of the 
stems we judged that some of these vineyards were of 
considerable antiquity, and too old and rugged to be 
very profitable. It is a saying here, among both 
Greeks and Turks, that a man ought to plant his own 
mulberry-trees, inherit his vineyards from his father, 
and his olive-groves from his grandfather. But very 
frequently we found that the vines were too old, and 
the olive-trees too young. A ruthless destruction 
almost constantly going on in some place or other, may 
account for this: the small size of the vine offers little 
temptation, but if some lawless Turks stand in need of 
fuel they will cut down olive-trees—the dried wood of 
which makes a most pleasant fire—without scruple. 
The vineyards spread far along the southern slopes of 
the Philladar Mountain. Except a patch of tobacco 
here and there, we saw hardly anything else. The 
tobacco was tended by labourers brought from Samsoun 
and Sinope on the Black Sea. We rode through the 
Turkish village of Mascara. Like all the rest, it was 
picturesque without and filthy within. The people 
were very courteous and very poor: some of the houses 
were deserted, and others seemed half unroofed. From 
this spot we sloped away for the plain by a less pre- 
cipitous path, and very soon came upon level ground. 
We passed through two more Turkish villages, Yeni- 
keui and Balukli, both very small and foul, and ex- 
hibiting every symptom of wretchedness and decay. 
In one of them the tailor’s pony made a stumble, and 
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nearly prostrated me in the cesspool. I flew out 
against those accumulations of filth, and the stupidity 
and indolence of the people. “Oh!” said Tchelebee 
John, “ the people think that dirt is lucky. Old Ibra- 
him Pasha began to clear away the filth and the dung- 
heaps of one of these villages. The villagers went in a 
body and implored him to desist, and not to take away 
their good luck; and the Pasha yielded to their super- 
stition!” Thus dirt, and stench, and polsonous miasma 
are consecrated in Turkey. 

At Brusa the Turks were carrying in their grapes 
on the backs of camels. ‘The quantity was very great, 
but the fruit was sadly disfigured, bruised, and other- 
wise ill-treated. Although many of the Mussulmans 
will not now-a-days scruple to drink them, they make 
neither wine nor raki. Nor do these Turks dry their 
grapes into raisins and prepare them for exportation, 
like their brethren at Smyrna. What, then, do they 
with these mountains of crushed grapes ?>—They make 
petmez of them. With a press, so big, awkward, and 
primitive-looking, that it must have been invented only 
afew years after Noah’s plantation of the vine, they 
squeeze out the juice of the fruit, which is caught by 
wooden troughs hollowed out of trees, like Indian 
canoes: instead of allowing the juice to ferment, they 
take it and boil it down in great copper caldrons; 
they boil away until the juice is of the consistency of a 
jelly or jam (to the eye it does not look unlike raspberry 
jam); then they let it cool, and pack it up in great 
earthen jars, wherein, with a little care, it will keep for 
avery long time. This is petmez. They use it as we do 
treacle, or rather as the Americans, in some of the 
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States of the Union, use molasses—which means that 
they use it for almost everything, from a joint of meat 
down to-a slice of bread. It serves as a general 
sweetener, the use of sugar being almost unknown to 
the common people. There is a very refreshing acid 
in it. When carefully prepared—as Tchelebee John 
could do it—it was a delicious agro-dolce and strongly 
to be recommended with a dish of wild boar. It is a 
very important article in the domestic economy of all. 
Although the Greeks make plenty of wine, and an 
abundant use of it when it is made, they also make 
their annual stock of petmez; so do the Armenians, 
and the poor Israelites likewise. ‘TI am in trouble and 
in woe,” said one of our friends among the Greek 
peasants, ‘“‘ I have been obliged to sell all my grapes to 
pay my taxes! I have none left to make petmez. 
What will my children do without petmez? How are 
we to get through the winter without petmez ?” 

We hardly ever took a walk in the upper part of the 
town of Brusa without seeing the presses at work in the 
open streets. ‘The pressure is produced by means of an 
enormous, rough, wooden screw, which is turned by the 
hand with a pole or lever, and which does not revolve 
from right to left like our screws, but from left to right— 
another trifle to add to M. Volney’s proofs that Asiatics 
do no one thing in the manner we do it. 
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WHILE we were making trifling preparations for our 
tour, we were told in an indirect manner that the Pasha 
would not be answerable for our safety, unless we took 
at least one of his cavasses. Ina more direct manner 
I represented to the Pasha that, seeing the quiet state 
of his pashalik, we could apprehend no danger within it, 
that we did not intend to travel beyond its limits, and 
that I would thank him for the bouyouroultou, or cir- 
cular letter which it was usual to give to Frank travel- 
lers. In a day or two we received the bouyouroultou, 
sealed by the signet seal of Mustapha Nouree, who, 
very probably, could not read it. It was put into our 
hands by the French hekim bashi; but into other 
hands we had to pay a price forit. I thought this 
negotiation was over, and was priding myself on my 
diplomatic success, when the question of the cavass was 
re-opened, in the same indirect manner as before—or 
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rather in several indirect manners, for I heard in va- 
rious quarters that Mustapha Nouree still thought that 
we ought not to go without a guard, as part of the 
country up above was so very lonely and wild. I was 
not at all grateful for the Pasha’s solicitude. I had 
taken counsel of Tchelebee John. ‘The Pasha,” said 
he, “ has two objects: he wants to get a job for one of 
his many hungry hangers-on; and he wishes to have 
your proceedings watched. The money you would 
have to pay to the cavass will clear half our expenses on 
the road. Ifyou take a cavass of the Pasha’s, none of 
the country people in the villages will dare to speak 
out, for he will always be with us: he will be a spy 
upon you, and a gagto them. He will never lose sight 
of us; and if he should chance to be an ill-tempered 
fellow, he will pretend, in his quality of Mussulman and 
servant of the Pasha, to have a right to control our 
movements, and to exercise arbitrary acts among the 
poor villagers. If we should be attacked by thieves, 
depend upon it the cavass would run away and leave 
us in the lurch. We shall have Ibrahim; and I would 
not give Ibrahim, in an emergency, or in any case 
where courage was required, for half-a-dozen of the 
Pasha’s cavasses.” 

On Wednesday, the 6th of October, without any 
further communication with Mustapha Nouree’s hungry 
retainers, and without beat of drum, we rode away to 
Hadji Haivat, as if we were going for a day’s shooting. 
On the followmg morning, at a quarter before eight 
o'clock, we mounted and took the high road leading to 
the interior. That place being nearer to his farm at 
Dudakli, and on our way, the bold Ibrahim was to 
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meet us at the village of Ak Sou (White Water). We 
had a charming ride round the off-shoots of Olympus, 
passing through some wooded defiles, and at a quarter 
before eleven we reached Ak Sou, not having met a 
living soul between Sousourluk and that place. The 
small village was eminently picturesque, and rather 
less ruinous than many we had left behind us in the 
plain of Brusa. There were a ravine, a foaming tor- 
rent, a mosque, and one solitary cypress-tree—the last 
of its family that we saw for many days. The cypress, 
like the olive, loves the vicinage of the sea—at least I 
never saw it far in the interior. 

The houses in Ak Sou seemed to be all Turkish. 
At the beginning of the last century, when Tournefort 
passed through it, it was a well-peopled village; but 
it did not now contain more than twenty-five houses. 
Here a sad disappointment awaited us; Ibrahim, “that 
famed gallant fellow,” could not come! The malaria 
demon had got him again in his grip, and had floored 
him at Dudakli; but he had sent his brother Halil to 
supply his place. Poor Halil had never been up the 
country before, nor ‘out of the plain of Brusa in the 
whole course of his life, therefore of the roads he could 
know nothing; moreover he was quite a young fellow, 
inexperienced, with a face that was always laughing, 
and without any of Ibrahim’s gravity and imposing 
dignity of manner; but he too had been a pupil and 
sporting companion of our Tchelebee, who warranted 
him as a brave, stanch, merry, affectionate lad, who 
would do everything for us that he could, and die 
rather than leave us in a difficulty. As for finding 
the roads, or rather for choosing among the diverging 
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tracks and paths (for road there was none) Tchelebee | 
John had a natural instinct which was almost infallible. 
So we retained the laughing Halil. But Halil could 
not start without first carrying over to Dudakli some of 
the contents of our medicine-chest to cut his brother's 
fever. We gave two or three calomel pills and some 
quinine, and he rode back to the plain, promising to 
overtake us at Yeni Ghieul, where we were to sleep 
that night. 

At half an hour after noon we re-mounted. At a 
very short distance above the village we came to a 
steep ascent: the descent was less, the plain to which 
it brought us being considerably above Ak Sou, as that 
place is above the plain of Brusa. In this manner 
the country gradually rises, in broad steps separated 
from each other by ridges, the western elevations of 
which are greater than the eastern. This accounts 
for the great difference of climate between Brusa and 
Kutayah. On the edge of the fine, open, extensive plain 
of Yeni Ghieul we passed a number of hills or hillocks, 
that were composed entirely of pure gypsum. Of this 
useful material hardly any use is‘made, except in pre- 
paring petmez, when small quantities are thrown into 
the caldrons to clear the jelly. We saw a prodigious 
quantity of it on our journey. The plain, which spread 
far on every side, was verdant and beautiful, but we 
could not see a house, or a hut, or a living being upon 
it. Having waded through a more than usually long and 
deep cesspool and passed a number of houses in ruins, 
we dismounted at the khan of Yeni Ghieul at five 
o'clock in the evening. True to promise, merry Halil 
was there a few minutes after us. It had been market- 
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day: the dirty khan was crowded by Greeks and 
Armenians, who had brought dewn corn, and timber, 
and a little silk for sale. As there was no chance of 
getting even a very small. and filthy room to ourselves 
whereon to stretch ourselves for the night, we dispatched 
Halil to the Agha or Mudir of the place with Mustapha 
Nouree’s bouyouroultou. Iwas rather curious to know 
the effects to be produced by this talisman. Without 
looking at it the Agha told Halil to go and bring the 
English Beys to his house, as he would have the plea- 
sure of lodging and entertaining them himself. 

The government house of Yeni Ghieul was not quite 
a palace: it was a large, rambling, tumbledown house, 
built, as usual, of wood, and having a puzzling variety 
of exits and entrances, narrow door-ways, dark passages, 
and tottering, creaking staircases which could not have 
been washed for ages. The Agha received us in a 
small room in which he did business and gave audience. 
He was a middle-aged, quiet, very gentlemanly Turk, 
rather of the old school than of the new; he had been 
a very handsome man, but was now in a deplorable 
state of health: the deep yellow tint of his face, his 
hollow cheeks, his parched and cracked lips and sunken 
eyes told in a loud voice that the malaria fiend had 
been often upon him, and was eating away his liver. 
His voice was low and almost plaintive; nothing was 
vigorous about him except his grand, long, jet-black 
beard. Hespoke of his complaints. We recommended 
quinine. Hesaid that during the three or four years that 
he had been at Yeni Ghieul he had swallowed an oke 
of that most unpleasant of bitter drugs; that his fever 
this last August and September had been worse than 
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ever, and that hardly anybody in Yeni Ghieul had 
escaped. I said a few words about draining; and he, 
with a melancholy smile, asked who there was in the 
country that could direct such works, and where the 
money was to come from. 

Being joined by another Turkish gentleman, the 
Agha of the neighbouring town of Yeni Shehr, we sat 
down on the floor 4 la Turque to dinner, ranging our- 
selves round a low skemné,or stool, on which was 
placed a large circular pewter tray that served for table 
and table-cloth. We all helped ourselves with our 
fingers or with wooden spoons, mixing hands in the 
same bowl or basin in the most amicable and familiar 
manner. A melon and some grapes completed the 
repast. Then came the tiny cups of strong coffee and 
the tchibouques, and the easy after-dinner gossip on 
the divan. Our fellow guest, the Agha of Yeni Shehr, 
proved to be an exceedingly courteous and communi- 
cative person, and, for a provincial Turk, a very clever 
and well-informed man. At our second pipe-filling the 
kadi or judge of the place came in and took his seat 
close at the Agha’s right hand. When he had been 
seated two or three minutes he gave us the stinted 
salutations which rigid Mussulmans bestow on Christians. 
Like nearly every one of his class that we encountered 
either in Europe or in Asia, he was a starch, sour, 
bilious, repulsive man. His complexion was awfully 
sallow, but his loose Oriental robes were bright in 
colour and of exemplary cleanliness, and his caouk and 
green turban were carefully and tastefully arranged. 
Our host handed him the Pasha of Brusa’s bouyou- 
roultou, which he seemed to spell over with much 
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difficulty. He was a wet blanket on the party, but he 
did not stay long, and at his departure the two Aghas 
appeared to be as much relieved as ourselves. Our 
host could not quite understand the object of our 
journey, or comprehend why we should put ourselves 
to so much trouble and expense to see the mountains 
and rivers and old ruins when we had nothing to do 
with buying, or selling, or making contracts for corn, 
or silk, or opium. But the Agha of Yeni Shehr, in 
all respects a superior man, understood perfectly the 
interest offered by such a tour, and regretted that he 
could not accompany us. He had himself travelled a 
good deal about the country for the gratification of 
curiosity ; he had a relish for fine scenery, and a decided 
taste for ancient ruins; he was in fact a Turkish anti- 
quary, and if his science was but small, his enthusiasm 
was great. He indicated to us several spots up the 
country whereon ancient remains were to be found; 
and he earnestly recommended us to visit some hot 
springs in the Ak-Daghlar or ‘“ White Mountains.” 
He cordially invited us to visit him at Yeni Shehr on 
our return. At about 11 o’clock he and our host 
withdrew, leaving us in possession of the reception room. 

At a very early hour the next morning we were up 
and in the bazaar. This town of Yeni Ghieul now 
consists of about 400 houses, more than one-half of 
which appeared to be Greek. The Christian quarter 
was swarming with children; in the Turkish quarter 
the children were few. The Mussulmans, particularly 
in these rural districts, no more shut up their children, 
whether male or female, than do the Greeks or 
Armenians: if we saw few Turkish children it was 
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because’ few existed. It was becoming almost rare to 
find a poor Turkish family rearing more than one child. 
We seldom saw two in a poor Turkish house ; three was 
a number altogether extraordinary. 

On the other side, the poor Greeks and Armenians 
had very generally large families. Many of the poor 
Turks did not scruple to say that they could not afford 
to bring up children; that daughters were a useless en- 
cumbrance, and that if they had sons the government 
tore them away, just as they were beginning to be 
useful at home, to make soldiers of them. The con- 
scription was the dread and abhorrence of all the 
Turkish women. The Greek and Armenian matrons 
had nothing to fear from it, as acknowledged Christian 
Rayahs could not serve in the army. Again, though 
always borne down by a heavier weight of oppression, 
the Christian Rayahs, by superior industry and intel- 
ligence, can always command more of the necessaries 
of life than the Osmanlee peasants, and will—speaking 
comparatively—thrive where their next-door neighbours, 
the Turks, are half starving. It was no mystery at all, 
or a mystery only covered with the thinnest and most 
transparent veil, that forced abortion was a prevalent, 
common practice among these Turkish women. The 
dark horrible secret as to the means to be employed 
was pretty generally known, and where ignorance pre- 
vailed there were “wise women,” old hags, professional 
abortists, paid Turkish Tophane, who went about the 
country relieving matrons of their burthens for a few 
piastres apiece: and it was said that these hell-dames 
not only destroyed the present embryo, but prevented 
all chances of future conception. I was told of these 
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practices at Constantinople by three Frank physicians 
of the highest standing there, and by two Perote doctors ; 
I was told of them again at Brusa by two Frank doctors, 
by the English consul, by one of the American mis- 
sionaries, by the French consul, and by others. John 
Zohrab said that the fact was notorious, that everybody 
in Brusa and in the plain knew it, as also that the life 
of the mother was often destroyed! A young Turkish 
woman recently married, and then healthy and hand- 
some, though very poor, told Madame that she was 
determined to have no children; that no son of hers, 
after being suckled at her breast and brought up with 
care and cost, should be taken from her to live far 
away in barracks and be a soldier. While we were at 
Brusa this young Turkish woman, gaunt and haggard, 
was crawling about the streets; she had no children, nor 
had she any health left. Confirmations of the horrible 
fact met us wherever we went. ‘The Sultan’s limiting 
the soldier’s service to five years had not abated it—the 
growth of poverty was increasing 1t—it had never been 
so prevalent as within the last two or three years, a 
period during which the speedy resurrection of the 
empire had been predicted by the salaried journalists at 
Constantinople, whose vaticinations seem to have been 
taken as accomplished facts by many people in Chris- 
tendom, predisposed to expect miracles from every- 
thing that is called a political reform. The march of 
Turkish reform has trampled out the deepest feeling, 
the most glowing affection of the human heart; it has 
dashed the mother’s joy at the birth of her first-born ; it 
has deprived the father of his love and pride for his pro- 
geny. ‘T'wenty years ago I heard not of these horrors. 
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We loitered in the bazaars and streets of Yeni 
Ghieul until it was 8-30 a.m., and then mounted. The 
plain extended far to the eastward of the town, and was 
beautiful and pleasant to the eye. Ata distance, near 
the mountains to the northward, we saw groups of small 
villages, some of the many dependencies of Yeni 
Ghieul, which all together make the sub-government of 
that place one of considerable importance. The best 
and largest of those villages were Greek ; but we passed 
through no village at all, unless that name could be 
given to a massive, majestic khan (built of bricks admi- 
rably made, and of thick hard tiles, like those found in 
ancient Roman ruins), and three or four most wretched 
Turkish houses, which stood a little beyond the khan. 
We rode through this place at 9-35 a.m. The spa- 
cious khan, built two centuries ago by some cha- 
ritable Mussulman for the accommodation of travellers, 
was now deserted and in ruins. Far apart we saw 
patches of corn land, and here and there a few buffaloes 
or a small herd of cattle. Not an inclosure was visible 
on all that level space. ‘They calculate that when the 
crop is growing about one-fourth of it 1s trodden down 
and destroyed by cattle, for the careless herdsmen are 
apt to go to sleep and leave their herds to stray where 
they will; and few travellers hesitate to turn their 
horses loose in the standing corn. We crossed the 
plain, slanting a little to the southward, and not taking 
it lengthwise; and at about 10-30 a.m. we came to the 
foot of some green hills. Between Yeni Ghieul and 
these hills we forded four copious streams. Ascending 
the first ridge we found ourselves in a beautiful wild 
valley well sprinkled with trees and abounding with 
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the finest pasture, but offering no sign of cultivation or 
of human habitation. As we went up the valley the 
grand heights of the Ak-Daghlar or White Mountains 
rose right before us. The Turks probably call them 
‘“‘ white” because they are so very black. From base 
to summit they are covered with thick dark forests, 
retaining an intensity of gloom under every light that 
they can be seen under. At the head of this valley, 
where the hills break away into a narrow hollow, which 
affords a passage to one of the principal torrents of 
the Ak-Daghlar, stands the small Turkish village of 
Musa]. Here, where I’chelebee John had many friends, 
we dismounted at 11-30 am. An honest old Turk, 
the Oda-bashi, or chief dispenser of hospitality, would 
not hear of our going farther that day; he said that 
the road over the mountains was dreadful, and that if 
we went out of the way to see the hot-springs it was 
impossible we should reach Domalich, the first village 
on the other side of the mountains, before dark night. 
The situation of Musal was as romantic and pic- 
turesque as could well be imagined, but the houses, and 
the very mosque itself, were dilapidated and tottering, 
and everywhere signs of decay and unmistakeable 
symptoms of poverty met the eye. The house which 
the Oda-bashi reserved for the exercise of the soul- 
saving virtue of hospitality, and in which we were 
lodged, was one of the best in the village: it consisted 
of one large room on the ground-floor, which had been 
turned into a stable, and of a smaller room above; the 
ascent to the superior apartment was by a rude stair- 
case, or a sort of broad stable-ladder, outside the house: 
the planks—the only separation between the men above 
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and the horses below—had wide openings between 
them, and were in several places rotten and broken: 
over-head were the rafters and bare tiles ; the wooden 
walls had had a coating or lining of plaster, but the 
plaster was full of holes and craunies, letting in the 
cold night wind; there was no window, the light, when 
wanted, being admitted by the open door: but at the 
upper end of the room there was a good spacious hearth 
‘and a chimney to carry off the smoke; and as there 
was no want of fuel in this land of woods and forests, 
we made a splendid fire. After the evening prayer, 
or a short time after sunset, the old Oda-bashi sent 
us a pilaff which his own wife had cooked in his own 
dwelling-house, a peasant furnished fresh eggs, another 
a fowl, which the Tchelebee prepared, and cooked a 
la sauvage over the glowing embers of our wood fire. 
We dined in public, as the kings of France used, on a 
Sunday. All the elders of the village, all the heads of 
families, came and seated themselves round the room, 
and two of the youngest and tallest of them acted as 
our candlesticks, standing between our table or stool 
and the door, and each holding in his hand a bright red 
torch, being a bit of resinous pine which burned rather 
steadily. They make very good tallow candles in 
Turkey, it is a branch of industry in which the Turks 
excel: we saw plenty of them down at Yeni Ghieul, 
but there was not one in Musal; the people were too 
poor to buy them, and they said so. Having finished 
our repast, and the Turks having*Wished % 
be good for us, the Tchelebee ma 
with this and a little tobacco we 
We sat cross-legged upon some matumnx aati 
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